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Top  5  network  threats 


►  Bandwidth-hogging 
applications 


►  Cable  cuts  (local  telco) 


►  Electrical  power  outages 


►  Human/administrative 
errors 


►  Router  errors 

Source:  Computerworld  survey 


Network 


NIGHTMARES 


By  Patrick  Dryden  and  Mitch  Betts 


If  it  isn't  an  El  Nino-induced  power  outage,  it's  a  con¬ 
struction  backhoe  that  rips  out  a  bundle  of  fiber-optic 
cables,  or  760  end  users  who  suddenly  sign  up  for 
PointCast  news  feeds.  Add  the  fear  of  software  bugs  in 
networking  gear,  routing  complexity  and  upgrade 
errors  -  which  triggered  the  recent  AT&T  frame-relay 
outage  -  and  you  have  a  good  idea  what  makes  corpo¬ 
rate  network  managers  lose  sleep  at  night.  At  a  time 
when  business  units  are  demanding  more  reliability,  a 
Computerworld  survey  of  103  network  managers  found 
that  corporate  networks  suffered  an  average  of  14 
hours  of  downtime  during  the  past  12  months. 

Network  nightmares,  page  20 


Year  2000  coders 
face  ‘bloodbath’ 

DEMAND,  SALARIES  MAY  PLUNGE  AFTER  BUG  IS  FIXED 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 
and  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


“there’s  a  dirty  little  secret 
that  CIOs  don’t  want  to  talk 
about,”  whispers  the  head  of  in¬ 
ternal  IS  consulting  at  a  promi¬ 
nent  Wall  Street  brokerage. 

He’s  talking  about  what  to  do 
with  year  2000  programmers 
once  the  millennium  bug  is 
fixed  and  those  workers  can  no 
longer  command  six-figure 
salaries. 

“The  super-high  premiums 
being  paid  for  year  2000  [work] 
won’t  continue,”  said  Stephen 
Greif,  a  year  2000  manager  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  in 
Laurel,  Md. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  bloodbath,” 
said  Lina  Fafard,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  The  Partners,  a  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.-based  technical  re¬ 
cruiter.  “And  people  making 


Millennium  puts 
big  projects  on 
back  burner 

By  Patrick  Dryden 

nearly  half  the  IS  managers 
in  U.S.  businesses  say  the  mil¬ 
lennium  deadline  has  forced 
them  to  delay  or  scale  back  big 
projects  to  concentrate  on  fixing 
year  2000  problems. 

As  the  year  2000  deadline 
approaches,  many  information 
systems  managers  find  them¬ 
selves  behind  schedule  and 
have  decided  to  shift  resources 
from  other  projects  to  their  mil¬ 
lennium  efforts.  According  to  a 
recent  survey  by  International 
IS  mulls,  page  87 


[big]  money  today  will  over¬ 
extend  themselves.” 

“Make  no  bones  about  it, 
Cobol  programmers  being  paid 
exorbitant  salaries  are  either  go¬ 
ing  to  be  fired  or  will  have  their 
salaries  cut,”  agreed  Stephanie 
Moore,  a  year  2000  analyst  at 
Millennium,  page  16 


By  Kim  Girard 


the  other  antitrust  shoe  may 
be  about  to  drop. 

A  wave  of  published  reports 
last  week  insisted  that  investiga¬ 
tors  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  will  urge  the  agency  to 
file  an  antitrust  lawsuit  against 
Intel  Corp.,  charging  the  micro¬ 
processor  maker  with  bullying 
competitors  and  engaging  in 
monopolistic  practices.  The  ac¬ 
tion  could  come  as  soon  as  a 
week  to  10  days  from  now. 

“I  think  [Intel]  has  to  stop  us¬ 
ing  its  intellectual  property  as  a 
club  to  bring  people  to  bay,” 


OPEN  YOUR  WALLET 


►  Cobol  programmers  in 
New  York  can  command 
$120,000  salaries. 

►  Contract  programmers 
generally  earn  $75  per 
hour  and  up. 

►  Salaries  for  year  2000 
team  members  are 
expected  to  jump  20% 
to  50%  next  year  as 
demand  for  those  skills 
intensifies. 

Sources:  Meta  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Giga 
Information  Group,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


said  Steve  Newborn,  an  anti¬ 
trust  lawyer  and  former  trade 
commission  investigator  who 
expects  the  group  to  take  some 
action  against  the  chip  giant. 

The  easiest  way  to  do  that  is 
through  an  order  that  restricts 
Intel’s  business  practices  with¬ 
out  overregulating.  Newborn 
said.  “They  want  to  use  a 
scalpel  rather  than  a  bludgeon," 
he  said. 

At  worst,  analysts  said  the 
FTC  could  break  up  Intel,  crack¬ 
ing  open  the  market  to  its 
group  of  niche  rivals.  At  best, 
nothing  will  happen,  and  the 
FTC,  page  87 
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FTC  expected  to  sue  Intel 

►  Bullying  competitors ,  monopoly  at  issue 
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IBM  S/390  PARALLEL  ENTERPRISE  SERVER  -  GENERATION  5™ 

jusiness  tools 

With  twice  the  power  of  its  high-end  predecessors,  the  new  CMOS-based  S/390  G5  enterprise  server  easily 
handles  the  largest  workloads.  It  supports  UNIX,®  Java™  and  hot  new  apps  like  SAP  R/3,  Baan,*  PeopleSoft,  Oracle 
Applications  and  Lotus®  Domino.”  It  even  helps  reduce  cost  by  enabling  server  consolidation.  And  all  this  can  be 
run  as  a  single  enterprise  system.  Looking  to  do  business  on  the  Net?  The  S/390  server  offers  Parallel  Sysplex® 
technology  with  unsurpassed  99.999%  availability  and  bulletproof  security.  To  put  a  lot  more  server  behind 
your  enterprise,  visit  www.s390 .ibm.com/g5  IBM  S/390:  The  defining  standard  in  enterprise  computing. 

— 

j 

YOU  MIGHT  BUY  THE  IDEA 
THAT  A  LOT  OF  SERVERS 
CAN  DO  THE  JOB 
OF  THE  NEW  S/390  G5  SERVER. 


BUT  THEN  YOU’D 
HAVE  TO  BUY 
A  LOT  OF  SERVERS. 


E-Mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave@tiac.net 
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UP  FRONT 


Mail  call 

The  debate  over  proprietary  vs.  open  standards  is  as  old 
as  the  hills  of  Silicon  Valley,  and  recent  developments 
in  the  world  of  E-mail  promise 
to  prolong  that  discussion. 

E-mail  for  a  long  time  was  an  in¬ 
tensely  private  technology,  from  the 
early  days  of  IBM’s  Profs  to  the  more 
recent  iterations  of  Lotus  Notes. 

But  standards-based  E-mail  is  fi¬ 
nally  coming  of  age.  As  our  hands-on 
tests  in  Review  Center  (see  page  62) 
demonstrate,  users  can  increasingly 
rely  on  low-cost,  Internet-based 
E-mail  to  provide  most  of  the  power¬ 
ful  features  of  their  proprietary  cousins.  And  check  out  the 
numbers  on  page  65:  In  Computerworld1  s  tests,  Qualcomm’s 
WorldMail  offered  comparable  performance  to  Microsoft’s  Ex¬ 
change  at  one-sixth  the  price. 

What’s  driving  the  surge  of  Internet  mail?  Standards  are 
finally  coming  of  age.  The  alphabet  soup  of  public-domain 
protocols  such  as  LDAP,  IMAP4,  POP3 
and  SMTP  are  transforming  the  land¬ 
scape  of  the  E-mail  market.  Simply  put, 
every  E-mail  vendor  is  moving  to  sup¬ 
port  those  standards,  some  faster  than 
others. 

In  particular,  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Lightweight  Directory  Access  Protocol  (LDAP).  This  simple 
standard  for  managing  information  about  users  is  moving  at 
light  speed  into  the  corporate  mainstream.  LDAP  still  has 
plenty  of  shortcomings.  But  it  does  create  a  baseline  for  in¬ 
teroperability  among  mail  systems. 

That  doesn’t  mean  you  should  run  out  and  replace  a  thou¬ 
sand  Cc:Mail  seats  with  Eudora  freeware.  But  it  does  mean 
you  increasingly  have  a  defense  against  vendor  lock-in.  Inter¬ 
net  E-mail  presents  some  mighty  enticing  attributes  these 
days,  and  that  fact  alone  should  keep  proprietary  E-mail  ven¬ 
dors  on  their  toes. 


Standards-based 
E-mail  is  finally 
coming  of  age. 


Paul  Cillin,  Editor 
Internet:  paul_gillin@cw.com 


E  FIFTH  W  A  VE 


“  X  find  it  so  obnoxious  when  people  use  their  cellular 
phone  in  public  that  I'm  notes  ghoul  it  on  mq 
HP G  for  a  future  opinion  piece." 


Microsoft  bends,  a  little 


►  Vendor  lets  Gateway  customize  Win  98  desktop 


By  Kim  Girard 
and  Kim  S.  Nash 


gateway  has  negotiated  a  spe¬ 
cial  deal  with  embattled  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  that  will  let 
Gateway  customize  the  initial 
desktop  screen  on  Windows  98 
and  offer  Netscape’s  rival 
browser. 

Giving  PC  makers  the  ability 
to  customize  the  interface  and 
choose  which  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  appear  on  the  default 
desktop  screens  in  Windows  98 
is  one  of  the  issues  in  the  an¬ 
titrust  suit  filed  by  the  federal 
government  and  20  states 
against  Microsoft. 

Despite  Gateway’s  deal  with 
Microsoft  to  preinstall  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.'s  Navi¬ 
gator  and  its  icon,  other  PC 
makers  said  they  are  unlikely  to 
follow  suit. 

TERMS  OF  THE  DEAL 

Under  the  new  deal.  North 
Sioux  City,  S.D.-based  Gateway 
can  offer  Netscape’s  browser  as 
the  default  to  PC  customers 
who  sign  up  for  Gateway’s 
Internet  service,  gateway.net. 
Gateway  also  can  direct  users  to 
gateway.net  rather  than  Internet 
services  approved  by  Microsoft. 

“There  is  nothing  new  here. 
OEMs  have  always  had  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  and  latitude,” 
a  Microsoft  spokesman  said.  “If 
they  want  to  preset  Netscape  as 
the  default  browser,  they  are 
empowered  to  do  that.  They  can 
fill  the  desktop  with  [their  own] 
icons  if  they  choose.” 

The  spokesman  couldn’t  an¬ 
swer  why,  if  this  was  true,  the 
company  had  to  negotiate  a  new 
agreement  with  Gateway. 

And  to  act  on  that  choice, 
Gateway  had  been  in  talks  with 
Microsoft  “for  months”  about 
how  the  PC  maker  might  im¬ 
plement  Windows  98,  the 
spokesman  added. 

Microsoft  has  argued  that  it 
needs  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  user  interface,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  content  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  desktop  and  start¬ 
up  screens.  But  the  fact  that 
Microsoft  can  approve  the  desk¬ 
top  contents  is  one  reason  for 
the  antitrust  suits  that  claim  the 
Redmond,  Wash.-based  compa¬ 
ny  unfairly  hurt  competitors  by 
adding  extra  steps  and  costs  for 
users  who  want  choice. 

Microsoft  has  made  similar 
capitulations  for  other  Internet 
service  providers  in  the  months 
leading  up  to  the  May  18  filing 


of  antitrust  suits.  But  Microsoft 
said  the  Gateway  agreement 
wasn’t  made  because  of  govern¬ 
ment  scrutiny.  Some  other  PC 
vendors  do  provide  Navigator  to 
customers.  For  example,  NEC 
Corp.  installs  Navigator  for  cor¬ 
porations  if  requested  at  no 
charge;  Dell  Computer  Corp. 
will  install  it  if  requested  for 
$81;  and  IBM  preinstalls  it  on 
some  models.  But  the  vendors 
don’t  modify  the  desktop  inter¬ 
face. 

Several  PC  makers  said  they 
were  nonplussed  by  Gateway’s 


By  Kim  S.  Nash 


THE  GOVERNMENT  LAWYERS  go¬ 
ing  after  Microsoft  Corp.  haven’t 
gone  far  enough  to  suit  some 
companies  competing  against 
the  software  giant  on  the  Inter¬ 
net. 

Online  bankers,  newspapers 
and  travel  agents,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  worry  that  as  Microsoft 
stretches  its  tentacles  their  way, 
their  electronic-commerce  sales 
will  get  strangled. 

“Microsoft  is  a  threat.  That’s 
something  we  have  to  deal  with 
more  and  more,”  said  Michael 
Silver,  general  manager  at  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services,  the  online 
arm  of  the  company  that  owns 
The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Silver  was  referring  to  the 


announcement.  “I  don’t  see  this 
as  a  big  deal  at  all,”  said  Bob 
Levin,  vice  president  of  PC  sys¬ 
tems  at  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  NEC.  Users  can  easily 
customize  an  NEC  desktop 
screen  to  include  either  brows¬ 
er,  he  said. 

Dell  spokesman  T.  R.  Reid 
said  the  company  has  no  plan 
to  change  its  desktop  setup  be¬ 
cause  Microsoft’s  browser  is 
cheapest  and  easiest  for  Dell  to 
install  with  the  rest  of  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  platform. 

And  to  customers,  the  brows¬ 
er  makes  little  difference,  he 
said.  □ 


Sabre's  Terry  Jones:  "We 
know  all  about  screen  bias 
because  we  invented  it”  as 
part  of  the  Sabre  reserva¬ 
tion  system 

fact  that  Microsoft  is  moving  in¬ 
to  sectors  of  the  World  Wide 
Web  that  have  little  to  do  with 
software. 

It  brokers  car  sales  for  Mi- 

Monopoly  fears,  page  86 


Breaking  news:  Intel  delays  Merced  chip  _ 

Intel  Corp.  last  week  announced  a  delay  of  at  least  six  months  for 
its  Merced  64-bit  microprocessor.  Sample  volumes  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  1999,  and  larger  production  volumes  won’t  be  ready  until 
mid-2000. 

“What  Intel  is  doing,  really,  is  warning  their  OEMs  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  maximum  volumes  until  six  months  after  the  company  origi¬ 
nally  planned  the  Merced  release,”  said  Dean  McCarron,  principal 
at  Mercury  Research  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

This  in  turn  will  delay  the  availability  of  Merced-based  servers. 
“But  there’s  plenty  of  [options]  available,”  McCarron  said,  citing 
multiprocessor  servers  based  on  the  Pentium  II  processor. 

Still,  the  new  delivery  schedule  is  pretty  much  still  within  the 
window  that  a  lot  of  analysts  were  anticipating.  “We  were  always 
expecting  relatively  small  numbers  in  1999,”  said  Tony  Massimini, 
an  analyst  at  Semico  Research  Corp.  in  Phoenix. 

Stephen  Smith,  Intel’s  vice  president  and  general  manager,  said 
the  company  has  now  reached  a  point  in  the  processor's  develop¬ 
ment  cycle  where  it  can  more  precisely  schedule  the  release  and 
production  dates. 

Merced  is  the  first  processor  in  Intel’s  IA-64  product  family  and 
is  under  development  with  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

And  though  Intel’s  announcement  was  unexpected,  it  isn’t  un¬ 
usual,  McCarron  said.  He  said  it  appears  that  the  delay  is  due  in 
part  to  a  new  manufacturing  process  with  the  Merced. 

—  Stewart  Deck  and  Michael  Goldberg 


Monopoly  fears  transcend  high  tech 
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James  Ray  says  a  jump  in  intranet 
traffic  led  Staples  to  balance  the 
load  on  its  Web  servers. 

Servers  &  PCs,  page  47 


Leadership  guru  Dick  Dooley 
talks  about  how  budding  lead¬ 
ers  should  develop  skills. 

Managing,  page  57 


Rajiv  Shukla  and  other  Indians 
worry  about  their  work  visas  as 
U.S. /India  tensions  rise.  Cor¬ 
porate  Strategies,  page  33 
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Government  action  on 
year  2000  not  enough 

►  Users  demand  feds  enforce  compliance 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON  last  Week 
called  on  businesses  to  fix  their 
year  2000  problems,  but  critics 
said  the  federal  government 
hasn’t  gone  far  enough  to  force 
private-sector  compliance. 

Clinton  said  he  is  working 
with  other  countries  to  share  in¬ 
formation  and  “do  everything 
we  can  do  to  make  sure  that 
when  the  new  millennium 
starts,  it’s  a  happy  event  and  not 
a  cyberspace  headache.” 

“I  would  urge  everyone  in 
America  to  make  sure  that  they 
have  done  everything  they  can 
do  within  their  own  business 
sectors  to  be  ready  for  this,”  he 
added. 

In  addition  to  Clinton’s  im- 


ready  for  the  conversion. 

"Since  it’s  obvious  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  private  sector  will 
not  be  ready,  there  should  be 
more  contingency  planning  to 
put  the  phones  back  to  work 
and  the  power  back  up  once  it’s 
down,”  Jones  said. 

The  government  has  taken 
some  steps  that  affect  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  such  as  requiring  fi¬ 
nancial  disclosures  and  moni¬ 
toring  compliance  at  banks  and 
nuclear  power  plants. 

CALL  TO  ACTION 

Hoping  to  spur  more  govern¬ 
ment  action,  business  users 
met  last  week  with  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
officials  to  urge  the  FCC  to  prod 
major  voice  and  data  carriers  to 
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promptu  comments  at  a  White 
House  appearance,  the  Group 
of  Eight,  the  seven  largest  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries  plus  Rus¬ 
sia,  last  week  agreed  to  share 
year  2000  information  to  help 
prepare  other  countries  and 
businesses. 

The  G8  called  for  a  meeting 
of  experts  in  Moscow  at  an  un¬ 
specified  date. 

NO  ASSURANCE 

But  analysts  and  business  lead¬ 
ers  said  the  government’s  ef¬ 
forts  are  too  little,  too  late. 

Despite  what  the  president 
said,  “it  will  be  a  cyberspace 
headache,”  said  Capers  Jones, 
year  2000  expert  at  Software 
Productivity  Research,  Inc.  in 
Burlington,  Mass. 


reveal  their  year  2000  compli¬ 
ance  schedules  and  testing  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Business  users  said  they  need 
to  test  their  electronic  data  in¬ 
terchange  systems  on  year 
2000-compliant  networks. 

"We  said  [to  the  FCC],  ‘We’re 
looking  to  you  to  flex  some 
muscle  with  the  carriers,’  but  so 
far,  I  don’t  think  the  FCC  has 
gone  to  the  gym,”  said  Brian 
Moir,  counsel  for  the  Dallas- 
based  International  Communi¬ 
cations  Association,  a  user 
group  of  500  large  companies. 

Cathy  Hotka,  vice  president 
of  information  technology  at  the 
National  Retail  Federation  in 
Washington,  also  attended  the 
FCC  meeting  and  urged  the 
agency  to  act  as  a  trusted  third 


He  said  Clinton,  Vice  Presi- 

party  for  posting  the  results  of 
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force  the  private  sector  to  get 

information.  □ 

Now  the  world's  fastest  sort  technology 
has  the  friendly  face  of  Windows  NT®. 


Introducing  SyncSort  for  Windows  NT, 

the  high-performance  tool  you'll  need  to 


load  your  database  faster  and  do  all  kinds 
of  heavy-duty  processing,  such  as  data 
warehousing  chores,  more  easily  and  effi¬ 
ciently  on  Windows  NT.  Designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  a  client/server  environment, 
SyncSort  for  Windows  NT  lets  you  build 
applications  quickly  on  client  machines 
while  running  the  actual  jobs  behind  the 
scenes  on  your  more  powerful  NT  server. 
The  result  is  optimal  SyncSort  performance 
that's  light  years  faster  than  the  Windows 


NT  systems  sort.  Interested?  Just  give  us 
a  call  at  (201)  930-8200,  dept.  C7CWW. 
We'd  also  be  happy  to  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  our  newest  publication,  Power  Database 
Loads:  A  Checklist  of  Techniques. 


Tel  (201)  930-8200  dept.  68CWW 
Fax  (201)  930-8290  dept.  68CWW 
http://www.syncsort.com/68cww 


©1998  SyncSort  Incorporated.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 

Visit  us  at  Database  &  Client/Server  World,  Hynes  Conv.  Ctr.,  Boston,  June  24-25,  Booth  404. 
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AT  A  GLANCE 


Integration  not  key  to  Tyco  merger 

►  But  analysts  see  business  value  in  using  U.S.  Surgical's  SAP  system 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

it  is  widely  known  that  the 
ability  of  two  companies  to 
meld  their  information  systems 
can  make  or  break  a  merger. 
But  what  if  both  the  acquiring 
company  and  the  target  have 
been  on  acquisition  tears? 

That  is  the  case  for  Tyco  In¬ 
ternational  Ltd.,  which  last  week 
announced  plans  to  buy  U.S. 
Surgical  Corp.,  a  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  maker  of  surgical  items, 
for  about  $3  billion. 

Tyco  said  it  expects  to  save 
$160  million  per  year  by  com¬ 
bining  U.S.  Surgical  with  its 
medical  products  operation,  but 
experts  said  that  would  be 
tough  without  integrating  the 
two  companies’  information 
systems. 

Tyco  runs  a  decentralized 
operation.  U.S.  Surgical,  howev¬ 


er,  is  in  the  midst  of  imple¬ 
menting  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  which 
will  tie  together  the  financial, 
manufacturing  and  human  re¬ 
sources  applications  across  its 
units. 

“There’s  really  no  value  in 
spending  money  on  IS  just  for 
the  sake  of  consistency,”  said 
J.  Brad  McGee,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Tyco.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  policy  is  to  keep  in  place 
the  IS  infrastructure  of  its 
acquisitions  and  to  extract  the 
financial  data  it  needs  from  its 
existing  systems,  McGee  said. 

SOME  UNIFICATION 

But  McGee  said  he  does  antici¬ 
pate  moving  Tyco’s  other  two 
medical  supply  businesses  — 
Kendall  Co.  in  Mansfield,  Mass., 
and  Sherwood-Davis  &  Geek  in 
St.  Louis  —  to  SAP.  That  would 
help  the  company  “present  a 


united  front  to  customers," 
he  said. 

That  is  the  key,  according  to 
John  Weisel,  a  partner  in  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting’s  financial 
services  practice  in  New  York. 
“If  there  are  overlapping  cus¬ 
tomers,  each  company  needs  to 
be  able  to  look  at  how  the  cus¬ 
tomer  interacts  with  all  of 
them,”  he  said. 

Generally,  it  costs  more  to 
run  a  business  like  a  portfolio, 
with  lots  of  separate  entities, 
Weisel  said.  “Companies  do  it 
because  they  want  to  be  able  to 
add  and  subtract  pieces  easily,” 
he  said. 

But  because  the  Tyco  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  U.S.  Surgical  pro¬ 
duce  medical  supplies,  it  makes 
sense  to  align  manufacturing, 
distribution  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  on  some  level,  Weisel  said. 

Tyco,  based  in  Hamilton,  Ber- 


Tyco  International 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Business:  Holding  company 
with  40  operations  in  more 
than  75  companies.  Units 
include  fire  and  security 
protection  services,  elec¬ 
tronic  components  and 
auto  auction. 

1997  revenue:  $6.5B 

Employees:  75,400 

1 

muda,  but  operating  in  the  U.S. 
out  of  Exeter,  N.H.,  spent  nearly 
$2  billion  in  January  for  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  American  Home  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  and  last  month 
picked  up  Wells  Fargo  Alarm  in 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  The  compa¬ 
ny  is  growing  its  business, 
which  includes  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  machine  valves,  alarms 
and  fire  protection  systems, 
largely  through  buyouts. 

U.S.  Surgical  has  had  its 
share  of  acquisitions,  its  most 
recent  being  the  Valleylab  unit 


Norwalk,  Conn. 

Business:  World's  largest 
maker  of  minimally  invasive 
surgical  stapling  products 
and  leading  maker  of 
laparoscopic  surgical 
instruments. 

1997  revenue:  $1.1  B 

Employees:  5,776 


of  Pfizer,  Inc.  in  February. 

An  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  manager  at  a 
large  East  Coast  health  mainte¬ 
nance  organization  (HMO)  said 
that,  at  a  minimum,  Tyco  and 
U.S.  Surgical  would  be  wise  to 
align  their  EDI  systems. 

“Hospitals  and  HMOs  in¬ 
creasingly  purchase  medical 
supplies  electronically,  and  they 
require  standard  product  codes 
and  bar  codes  on  these  items,” 
said  the  manager,  who  request¬ 
ed  anonymity.  □ 


ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 

GEISr  WorldCom  team  to  drive  sales 


Visual  Studio  6.0  will  let 
users  build  apps  via  browser 


By  Bob  Wallace 
and  Matt  Hamblen 


hoping  to  lure  more  corpo¬ 
rate  users  toward  business-to- 
business  electronic  commerce. 
General  Electric  Information 
Services  and  WorldCom,  Inc. 
last  week  agreed  to  combine 
their  networks  over  the  next  five 
years. 

By  integrating  networks, 
GEIS  can  offer  current  and 
prospective  users  greater  geo¬ 
graphic  reach,  more  local  access 
points  and  greater  network 
bandwidth.  GEIS  will  further 
develop  its  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  services  and  mes¬ 
saging  gateways,  and  it  will  help 
users  build  electronic  catalogs, 
more  extranets  and  electronic 
marketplaces.  Those  efforts  tar¬ 
get  the  company’s  90,000  trad¬ 
ing  partners  and  prospective 
customers. 

Beginning  July  1,  GEIS  will 
move  its  network  traffic  to 
WorldCom.  WorldCom  will 
assume  operating  control  of 
that  traffic  —  business  transac¬ 
tions  such  as  bank  transfers, 
retail  sales  and  purchase  orders 
and  share  in  its  worldwide 
management.  Financial  terms 
of  the  deal  weren’t  disclosed. 

“It  looks  as  if  [GEIS]  is  hand¬ 
ing  over  much  of  its  net¬ 
work  work  to  WorldCom  so  it 


can  focus  on  its  core  competen¬ 
cy  of  working  on  electronic- 
commerce  application  tools,” 
said  Don  Gordon,  senior  vice 
president  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  National  Retail 
Federation.  The  Washington- 
based  group  boasts  thousands 
of  U.S.  retailers,  many  of  which 
use  EDI  to  transact  business 
with  partners  and  suppliers. 

“Supply  chains  are  global,  so 
the  greater  the  international 


The  agreement  will  let 
GEIS  boost  its  number 
of  dial-up  access 
points  from  750  to 
1,408  worldwide. 


reach  of  the  network,  the  more 
suppliers  can  become  involved 
in  electronic  commerce,”  Gor¬ 
don  said. 

For  its  part,  WorldCom  will 
get  hundreds  of  millions  of 
electronic-commerce  transac¬ 
tions  for  its  50-country  data  net¬ 
work  that  serves  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia. 
Kip  Martin,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
said  businesses  ultimately 


will  want  to  buy  electronic- 
commerce-related  services  from 
a  single  source.  “If  it’s  going  to 
work  and  be  cost-effective,  one 
vendor  would  be  ideal,”  he  said. 

POSITIVE  REACTION 

Other  users  applauded  GEIS’s 
efforts  to  drive  its  electronic- 
commerce  efforts. 

“I  think  off-loading  the  net¬ 
work  piece  will  be  very  good  for 
them  and  will  lead  to  more 
focus  on  [the  other  components] 
of  electronic  commerce,"  said 
Manny  Meister,  a  supervising 
buyer  at  San  Francisco-based 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.’s  pur¬ 
chasing  department. 

Susan  Eich,  a  spokeswoman 
for  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.  in 
Minneapolis,  said  the  retail 
chain  lauded  the  WorldCom 
deal.  Dayton  Hudson  requires 
suppliers  to  its  1,100  retail 
stores  to  use  EDI.  “It  reinforces 
our  desire  to  be  with  GE  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,”  Eich  said. 

She  also  said  a  larger  network 
with  more  points  of  presence 
provided  by  WorldCom  will 
make  it  easier  for  Dayton  Hud¬ 
son’s  thousands  of  suppliers 
globally  to  connect  with  the 
company  using  EDI.  The  poten¬ 
tial  for  added  bandwidth  helps 
the  company  plan  for  future 
needs,  including  audio  and 
video,  she  said.  □ 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


the  upcoming  version  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Visual  Studio 
tool  suite  is  being  regeared  for 
the  world  of  Windows  98  — 
where  Windows  and  the  World 
Wide  Web  collide. 

Version  6.0  of  Visual  Studio, 
set  to  be  unveiled 
this  week  at  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  annual 
Tech  Ed  conference  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  will  have  added  support 
for  building  applications  specifi¬ 
cally  for  Windows  98.  The  up¬ 
coming  version  of  Windows  will 
integrate  with  Microsoft’s  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  browser,  enabling 
users  to  navigate  their  desktop 
much  like  they  navigate  the 
Web. 

“New  levels  of  integration  in 
Windows  98  and  our  tools  are 
going  to  be  an  incredibly  impor¬ 
tant  thing,”  said  Michael  Rissi, 
Microsoft’s  group  product  man¬ 
ager  for  Visual  Studio.  “We 
want  our  tools  to  help  people 
build  applications  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  via  the  browser.” 

ONE  POOL  OF  CODE 

Rissi  wouldn’t  disclose  what  all 
of  those  adaptations  to  tools 
such  as  Visual  Basic,  Visual 
C++  and  Visual  J++  will  be.  But 
he  did  say  there  will  be  support 
for  ActiveX  Data  Objects,  a 


data-access  technology  that  en¬ 
ables  users  to  retrieve  informa¬ 
tion  off  back-end  servers  and 
mainframes  from  a  browser, 
and  extended  support  for  dy¬ 
namic  Hypertext  Markup  Lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  Microsoft’s  pre¬ 
ferred  language  for  passing 
information  over  the  Internet. 

“This  makes  a 
ton  of  sense  for 
us,”  said  Kim 
Orumchian,  vice  president  of 
engineering  at  Computer  Liter¬ 
acy  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  “We 
want  to  have  a  pool  of  code  that 
is  Web-based  and  will  run  well 
on  Windows  and  across  the  In¬ 
ternet.  I  don’t  want  two  pools  of 
separate  code,  and  this  should 
help.” 

Rissi  also  said  the  tools  in 
Visual  Studio  will  support  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Component  Object 
Model  (COM)  and  not  COM+, 
its  new  architecture  for  carrying 
data  between  object-oriented  ap¬ 
plications.  “COM+  isn’t  done 
yet,”  he  said.  “As  soon  as  it’s 
actionable,  we  will  have  tools  to 
support  it.” 

Rissi  added  that  Microsoft 
won't  show  off  Visual  C++  and 
Visual  Basic  this  week  but  will 
wait  until  midsummer  to  unveil 
them.  Version  6.0  of  all  the 
tools  and  Visual  Studio  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  released  in  the 
third  quarter.  □ 
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Thanks.  IDC. 


Our  new  Unicenter®  TNG™  Framework™  has  caused  quite  a  stir. 

Since  we  made  it  available  for  FREE  to  millions  of  clients  around 
the  world,  everybody  has  gotten  excited. 

And  why  not?  The  new  Unicenter®  Framework™  will  save  devel¬ 
opers  millions  of  man-years  in  development  time.  It  will  instantly 
provide  new  applications  with  cross-platform  support.  And 
Unicenter®  TNG™  is  widely  recognized  as  the  industry  standard  for 
enterprise  management. 


It’s  easy  to  see  why  ISVs  are  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  this  amazing  FREE  offer.  To  find  out  more,  call  for  a 
copy  of  IDC’s  comprehensive  report  on  the  Unicenter 
TNG  Framework  and  what  it  means  for  you. 

Call  right  now.  Like  they  say,  “time  is  of  the 
essence.” 


Call  1-8 88-UNICEHTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 
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Number-crunching  made  easier 


PACKAGING  DEPARTMENT 


Pros  and  cons  of  using  packaged  analysis  applications 

Pros 

■  Predefined  analysis  routines  can  simplify  data  querying. 

■  There's  less  need  to  invest  in  custom  development. 

■  There’s  better  flexibility  for  adapting  to  business  changes. 

Cons _ _ 

■  Packaged  software  may  not  fit  all  business  needs. 

■  Products  are  mainly  focused  on  financial  analysis. 
a  Custom  applications  may  have  more  functionality. 


►  Packaged  apps  take 
hassle  out  of  analysis 

By  Craig  Stedman 


AS  DATA  WAREHOUSING  moves 

into  the  corporate  mainstream, 
technology  and  business  man¬ 
agers  are  finding  that  many 
users  aren’t  gung  ho  about  mas¬ 
tering  complex  do-it-yourself 
analysis  tools. 

So  software  vendors  are  trot¬ 
ting  out  packaged  applications 
that  combine  multidimensional 
databases  with  predefined  analy¬ 
sis  routines  —  or  teaming  up 
with  other  companies  that  al¬ 
ready  have  that  technology. 

For  example,  analysis  server 
vendor  Arbor  Software  Corp. 
last  week  announced  a  $650 
million  deal  to  buy  Hyperion 
Software  Corp.,  a  much  larger 
company  that  develops  pack¬ 
aged  analysis  applications. 

Also  last  week,  Hyperion  rival 


Walker  Interactive  Systems,  Inc. 
released  an  upgrade  of  its  ana¬ 
lytic  applications  suite. 

Horizon  3.0  adds  a  World 
Wide  Web-based  module  that 
lets  business  analysts  measure 
both  financial  and  operational 
performance.  Prices  start  at 
$100,000,  said  officials  at  San 
Francisco-based  Walker. 

For  companies  such  as  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  Corp.,  packaged 
analysis  tools  are  a  way  to 
spread  decision-support  capabil¬ 
ities  to  a  broad  group  of  users 
without  forcing  them  to  learn 
how  to  slice  and  dice  detail-level 
data  on  their  own. 

FINDING  THE  NEEDLE 

“Power  users  demand  more  and 
more  information,  but  for  oth¬ 
ers,  it’s  easier  to  do  analysis  if 
they  don’t  have  to  crunch 
through  lots  of  numbers,”  said 
Michael  Ippoliti,  director  of  de¬ 
cision  support  and  analysis  at 
Bethlehem  Steel.  “That  can  be 


like  finding  a  needle  in  a 
haystack.”  Early  this  year,  the 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  steelmaker  be¬ 
gan  using  a  packaged  perfor¬ 
mance  measurement  applica¬ 
tion  from  Comshare,  Inc.  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to  analyze 
sales  and  marketing  data. 

Analysis  applications  aren’t  a 
brand-new  phenomenon:  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  (IDC),  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  counted 
nearly  $1  billion  in  revenue  last 
year  for  all  varieties  of  packaged 
analysis  software.  But  the  tech¬ 
nology  is  getting  more  attention 
as  data  warehousing  spreads. 

The  packaged  approach  is 
still  heavily  focused  on  cut-and- 
dried  financial  analysis,  said 
IDC  analyst  Henry  Morris.  Oth¬ 
er  business  functions,  such  as 
sales  and  marketing,  “are  hard¬ 
er  problems  to  get  your  arms 
around  with  a  package,”  he 
said.  “There  are  too  many  dif¬ 
ferences  between  customer  im¬ 
plementations.” 


Textron,  Inc.,  a  $10.5  billion 
manufacturing  and  finance  con¬ 
glomerate,  uses  Walker’s  finan¬ 
cial  consolidation  software  and 
Arbor’s  Essbase  multidimen¬ 
sional  database.  Next  month  it 
plans  to  add  the  Web-based  ver¬ 
sion  of  Comshare’s  perfor¬ 
mance  measurement  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  mix. 

The  software  gives  business 
analysts  fast  access  to  financial 
data,  said  Larry  Costello,  direc¬ 
tor  of  finance  information  sys¬ 


tems  at  Textron  in  Providence, 
R.I.  “If  someone  has  a  question, 
they  just  pull  up  an  Excel 
spreadsheet  and  they’re  off  and 
running,”  he  said. 

Arbor’s  stock-swap  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
Hyperion  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  late  summer,  the  two 
vendors  said.  The  combined 
company  will  be  called  Hyperi¬ 
on  Solutions  Corp.  and  will  be 
based  at  Arbor’s  headquarters 
in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  □ 


Hackers  find  more  ways  in 

►  Security  managers  admit  they’re  vulnerable 


By  Laura  DiDio 
Wellesley,  Mass. 


data  security  managers  at  a 
conference  here  last  week  were 
dismayed  to  hear  of  dozens  of 
new  network  hacks  making  the 
rounds,  and  some  privately  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  they  are  gross¬ 
ly  unprepared. 


Hacker  Ray  Kaplan:  Users 
can’t  stop  all  security 
breaches,  but  they  should 
manage  the  risk  with 
encryption,  authentication 
and  firewall  testing 

The  managers  from  three 
dozen  Fortune  1,000  business¬ 
es  —  all  under  the  cloak  of 
anonymity  —  attended  the  New 
Hack  Tour,  sponsored  by  con¬ 
sultancy  Cambridge  Technology 
Partners,  Inc. 

Peter  Shipley,  who  performs 


” white-hat  hacks”  for  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  LLP  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  identified  the  following  as 
some  of  the  latest  attacks: 

■  Firewalls  that  run  on  Win¬ 
dows  NT  and  Unix  servers  can 
let  crackers  break  in  to  the  un¬ 
derlying  operating  system  via 
the  TCP/IP  protocol. 

■  HotMail,  the  free  Internet 
mail  service,  is  almost  always 
unencrypted,  making  it  easy  for 
hackers  to  get  user  account 
names. 

■Vulnerabilities  in  the  Internet 
Protocol  let  malicious  hackers 
easily  install  network  sniffers  on 
networks  they  have  compro¬ 
mised  and,  unbeknownst  to  the 
user,  intercept  corporate  data 
traffic. 

■  New  “Smurf"  attacks  send 
echo  packets  from  the  hacker’s 
system  to  the  victims  via  the 
broadcast  address  of  a  third,  in¬ 
termediate  network  with  a 
forged  return  address.  The  net¬ 
work  is  flooded  with  packets 
until  it  slows  or  crashes,  and  it 
is  difficrdt  to  trace  the  hacker. 

Also,  Shipley  said  old  hacker 
techniques  such  as  “Dumpster 
diving”  and  “war-dialing”  are  in¬ 
creasingly  popular. 

Dumpster  divers  pick 
through  corporate  garbage  to 
find  sensitive  data  such  as  pass¬ 
words.  War-dialing  is  the  rapid- 


fire  entry  of  user  account 
names  and  passwords  until  a 
match  is  found. 

“This  just  confirms  my  worst 
fears,”  said  the  manager  of  in¬ 
formation  security  at  a  Boston- 
based  firm  with  60,000  em¬ 
ployees  worldwide. 

That  manager  presented  a  de¬ 
tailed  case  study  of  her  organi¬ 
zation’s  security  setup,  which 
she  acknowledged  was  serious- 


Cood  news:  at  least  half  of  the 
security  holes  in  corporate  net¬ 
works  can  be  closed  simply  by 
reconfiguring  the  server. 

Malicious  hackers  most  often 
take  advantage  of  “unintention¬ 
al  open  doors  in  servers,”  said 
Mark  Fabro,  director  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  security  assessment  di¬ 
vision  at  Secure  Computing, 
Inc.  in  Toronto.  The  unit  per¬ 
forms  “white-hat  hacks”  at  the 
behest  of  businesses,  to  probe 
for  security  weaknesses. 

At  the  New  Hack  Tour  con¬ 
ference,  Fabro  detailed  the  most 
common  security  holes  exploit¬ 
ed  by  hackers  and  some  simple 
remedies. 

1.  The  firewall  is  configured 
incorrectly.  The  most  typical 
mistake  is  configuring  the  fire¬ 
wall  to  allow  inbound  proxies. 


ly  lacking.  The  security  prob¬ 
lems  include  too  many  user 
passwords  (an  average  of  20  per 
user),  outdated  antivirus  soft¬ 
ware,  insufficient  use  of  encryp¬ 
tion  and  inadequate  security 
staffing  and  budget. 

“Until  we  get  a  big  hit  that 
impacts  our  business,  I  suspect 
that  I’ll  continue  to  go  through 
17  rounds  of  approval  and  30 
meetings  before  I  get  more 
money  for  basic  items  like  pen¬ 
etration  testing,”  she  com¬ 
plained.  "Meanwhile,  I  pray  a 
lot.” 


That  lets  people  on  untrusted 
external  networks  access  the 
corporate  network. 

Fix:  Install  strong  token  au¬ 
thentication,  host  authentica¬ 
tion  and  encryption. 

2.  Denial-of-service  attacks 
on  Windows  NT  and  domain 
name  servers. 

Fix:  To  minimize  the  chance 
of  getting  hacked,  install  the  lat¬ 
est  security  patches,  which  are 
often  available  at  the  vendor’s 
Internet  site. 

3.  Poorly  configured  Windows 
NT  networks.  Windows  NT 
Server  comes  out  of  the  box 
with  no  security  controls. 

Fix:  Disable  guest  accounts 
and  null  user  accounts  that  let 
intruders  access  the  network 
without  a  password. 

4.  Overly  friendly  log-in  pro- 


Another  security  manager,  at 
a  multinational  communica¬ 
tions  carrier,  acknowledged  that 
his  firm’s  Internet  connectivity 
“is  outstripping  any  security 
measures  I  can  install.” 

Ray  Kaplan,  a  white-hat  hack¬ 
er  who  works  at  Secure  Com¬ 
puting  Corp.  in  Roseville, 
Minn.,  said  users  can’t  elimi¬ 
nate  all  security  breaches,  but 
they  can  manage  the  risk  with 
such  measures  as  encryption, 
strong  authentication  for  dial-in 
access  and  testing  the  security 
of  firewalls.  □ 


cedures  for  remote  users. 

Fix:  Never  use  the  word  “wel¬ 
come”  —  and  don’t  provide  un¬ 
restricted,  step-by-step  log-in  in¬ 
structions. 

5.  Poorly  configured  World 
Wide  Web  servers.  To  increase 
functionality  and  convenience, 
many  firms  configure  Web 
servers  to  run  various  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  E-mail,  file  trans¬ 
fer  protocol  and  domain  name 
server.  “But  the  plethora  of 
services  gives  attackers  more 
opportunity  to  hack  your  net¬ 
work  via  a  single  server,”  Fabro 
said. 

Fix:  In  large  environments, 
give  each  application  its  own 
dedicated  server.  Also,  restrict 
physical  access  to  the  server 
and  configure  it  so  that  break¬ 
ing  in  to  one  server  won’t  com¬ 
promise  the  whole  network. 

—  Laura  DiDio 


Closing  those  open  doors 
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High  pager  backup  costs  not  worth  it  to  users 


By  Kim  Girard 


ALTHOUGH  SATELLITE  FAILURE  is  rare, 

paging  customers  generally  don’t  pay 
their  providers  enough  to  cover  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  extensive  network  backup, 
analysts  say. 


That  lack  of  network  backup  became 
clear  May  19  when  a  computer  failure 
crippled  PanAmSat  Corp.’s  Galaxy  IV 
satellite.  The  failure  knocked  out  critical 
service  to  up  to  90%  of  the  country’s  41 
million  paging  customers,  including  doc¬ 
tors,  dispatchers  and  retailers.  Most  ser¬ 


vice  has  since  been  restored. 

Plano,  Texas-based  Paging  Network, 
Inc.,  the  country’s  largest  paging  pro¬ 
vider,  said  its  service  was  fully  restored 
by  May  22,  after  PanAmSat  shifted  the 
company  over  to  its  Galaxy  3R  satellite. 
Galaxy  IV  isn’t  expected  to  be  used  again 


it 

No  decision¬ 
making 
bottlenecks. 

You  can't  simply  pour  on  more 
general  IT  information  to  uncap 
the  decision-making  bottlenecks 
that  block  your  company's  critical 
technology  strategies. 

To  create  a  clear  IT  advantage, 
you  need  a  proactive  resource  that 
has  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  IT.  A 
resource  that  can  provide  you  with 
concrete  recommendations  and 
clear  direction  -  in  the  context 
of  your  business.  META  Group  is 
the  only  IT  advisory  and  research 
company  providing  that  kind  of 
clear  direction. 

Sound  refreshing?  More  than 
1,400  META  Group  clients 
around  the  world  think  so. 

To  learn  more,  call  us  at 
1-800-945-META  or  visit  us 
at  www.metagroup.com/cw. 

Satisfy  your  thirst  for  clear 
direction  at  META  Group. 


Fresh  Thinking. 
Relevant  Answers. 
Clear  Direction. 


META  Group 


for  communications  services,  according 
to  PanAmSat  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

PageNet  spokesman  Scott  Baradell 
said  the  company  is  reviewing  its  disas¬ 
ter  backup  plan  with  an  eye  toward  pro¬ 
viding  more  reliable  service. 

Baradell  said  the  company  offers  guar¬ 
anteed  two-way  messaging,  using  land- 
based  lines  as  backup  if  satellite  service 
fails.  A  small  percentage  of  one-way  pag¬ 
ing  traffic  already  is  carried  on  that  net¬ 
work,  he  said. 

Under  new  plans,  users  will  be  able  to 
choose  basic  services  or  services  on  the 
guaranteed,  advanced  network,  he  said. 
But  for  most  users  paying  a  flat  fee  of  $8 
to  $10  per  month  for  alphanumeric  pag¬ 
ing  services,  a  guarantee  is  shaky  at  best. 


"It  doesn't  make  sense  to  have 
backup  for  someone  who  spends 
$9  a  month  for  service." 

-  Callie  Pottorf,  IDC/Link 


Backup  —  be  it  a  satellite  orbiting 
alongside  another  satellite  or  one  that 
travels  in  a  different  orbit  —  would  cost 
providers  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  said 
Bob  Rosenberg,  president  of  Insight  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  a  Parsippany,  N.J. -based 
telecommunications  marketing  research 
company. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  to  have  backup 
for  someone  who  spends  $9  a  month  for 
service,”  said  Callie  Pottorf,  an  analyst  at 
IDC/Link  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Corporations  that  rely  on  satellite  ser¬ 
vice  —  communications  companies  and 
banks,  for  example  —  but  failed  to  add 
insurance  to  their  contracts  in  case  of  a 
satellite  outage  may  be  forced  to  renego¬ 
tiate  contracts  at  higher  rates  with  a 
provider. 

Providers  will  “dump  you  and  get  you 
with  a  new  contract  if  the  satellite  goes 
bad,”  said  Louis  Bransford,  CEO  of  Esa- 
tel  Communications,  an  Alexandria,  Va.- 
based  telecommunications  provider. 

To  a  user  company,  the  difference  in 
price  between  a  so-called  pre-emptable 
and  nonpre-emptable  satellite  service  can 
be  significant,  Bransford  said.  And  those 
who  opt  for  no  insurance  take  a  gamble, 
he  said.  □ 


PAGING  LEADERS 


Market  share  of  paging  companies 
by  number  of  subscribers 


Metrocall,  Inc.  (includes  ProNet) 
Arch  Communications 
MobileMedia  Corp. 

AirTouch  Communications,  Inc. 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham.  Mass. 


When  you’re  shelling  out  $4,000,000 
to  ring  in  the  Year  2000,  remember: 

S AS  ‘  software 
didn’t  drop 
the  ball. 


While  other  software  companies  scramble  to 
help  you  adapt  your  programs  to  handle  the 
Year  2000  crisis,  SAS  Institute  has  just  one 
question:  What  crisis?  SAS  software  tools— 
from  data  warehousing  to  data  mining,  OLAP  to 
analytical  solutions— are  Year  2000  compliant 
and  do  not  have  2-digit  year  dependencies. 
And  you  can  easily  change  the  interpretation 
of  any  2-digit  years  in  existing  programs. 

SAS  software  customers  won’t  need  to  shell  out 
the  estimated  $3-$4  million  it  will  cost  the  average 
company  to  address  the  Year  2000  issue.  So  isn’t 
it  time  you  invested  in  the  world’s  most  intelligent 
decision  support  software?  From  a  vendor  that 
will  keep  you  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology 
into  the  new  millennium— and  beyond?  Just  visit 
us  at  www.sas.com/y2k  or  call  919-677-8200 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/y2k  919.677.8200 
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It’s  all  negotiable 


FRANK  HAYES 


At  nato  headquarters  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  everything  is  negotiable. 
Naturally,  you  expect  that  around 
the  big,  fancy  tables  where  diplomats 
from  1 6  nations  hash  out  mutual  de¬ 
fense  plans.  That’s  what  diplomats  do 
—  they  negotiate. 

You  don't  necessarily 
expect  it  in  the 
cramped  offices  of  an 
IS  staff  made  up  of 
military  officers  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the 
armies,  navies  and  air 
forces  of  those  16 
countries. 

But  somehow,  NATO’s  IS  shop  has 
managed  to  develop  an  amazingly  flexi¬ 
ble  approach  to  delivering  information 
technology.  And  the  key  is  that  every¬ 
thing  is  negotiable. 

Understand,  these  folks  face  the 
same  technical  and  people  problems  as 
every  other  IS  shop.  Up  close  —  away 
from  the  impressive  headlines  about 


Bosnian  peacekeepers  and  new  Warsaw 
Pact  members  —  NATO  looks  a  lot  like 
any  large  organization. 

That  means  lots  of  networks  and  PCs 
and  databases  and  back-end  systems  to 
build  and  maintain.  It  also  means  the 
same  tight  IS  budgets,  the 
same  constantly  changing 
technology,  the  same  shrink¬ 
ing  schedules  all  IS  shops 
face.  But  here,  everything’s 
up  for  grabs. 


NATO's  IS  people  can 
react  faster  to  what 
their  users  need. 


Financial  systems,  for  example.  In 
the  old  days,  NATO  had  to  build  its  own 
—  a  multinational  military  organization 
has  unique  needs,  right?  Today,  NATO 
buys  its  applications  from  military  ser¬ 


vices  of  member  nations,  then  tweaks 
them  as  necessary.  The  systems  cost 
NATO  less,  they’re  delivered  faster,  and 
they’re  already  tested  and  debugged  — 
no  more  Version  1.0  miseries. 

A  few  years  back,  PCs  at  NATO  head¬ 
quarters  required  special  shielding  to 
block  spies  from  capturing  any  electro¬ 
magnetic  emissions  that  might  reveal 
passwords  or  other  data.  Absolutely  cru¬ 
cial  for  security,  right?  Nope  —  it  turns 
out  NATO’s  physical  security  is  enough 
to  keep  anyone  with  that  kind  of  fancy 
surveillance  equipment  at  a  distance. 
Today,  the  desktop  computers  are  off- 
the-shelf  PCs. 

Until  recently,  a  NATO  IS  project  was 
designed,  schedules  and  budgets  were 
set  up,  then  the  project  would  roll.  If 
money  got  tight  or  priorities  changed, 
the  project  would  either  survive  or  be 
killed  outright.  That’s  how  it’s 
always  done  —  right?  But  now, 
a  project  can  be  suspended  if 
technology  is  changing  or 
users  won’t  be  ready  or  a  more 
important  project  comes 
along,  then  restarted  when  the 
time  is  right.  Schedules  and 
budgets  can  be  changed.  Priorities  can 
be  swapped.  Specs  can  be  changed. 

It’s  all  negotiable  —  even  the  things 
that  seemed  sacred  just  a  few  years  ago 
because  of  security  or  budgeting  or 


business  requirements.  And  because 
it’s  all  on  the  table,  NATO’s  IS  people 
can  cut  costs,  build  better  systems  and 
react  faster  to  what  their  users  need. 

Think  you  live  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  from  these  guys?  Chances 
are,  you’ve  got  your  own  collection  of 
untouchable  requirements.  Some  of 
them  are  political,  some  are  technical, 
and  some  are  things  that  just  make  you 
more  comfortable. 

Maybe  you  keep  users  at  arm’s  length 
because  otherwise  they’ll  change  their 
requirements.  Maybe  you  never  put  a 
project  on  hold  because  that’s  certain 
death  in  your  shop.  Maybe  you  always 
use  the  same  tools  and  techniques  be¬ 
cause,  well,  that’s  the  way  it’s  always 
been  done. 

Those  sacred  cows  are  costing  you  — 
in  flexibility,  in  effectiveness,  in  effi¬ 
ciency.  Biting  the  bullet  and  putting 
those  requirements  on  the  table  may 
not  be  easy.  You  may  have  to  sell  the 
changes  —  even  the  idea  of  considering 
changes  —  both  to  senior  management 
and  IS  staff.  But  the  payoff  is  informa¬ 
tion  technology  delivered  better,  faster 
and  cheaper.  And  that’s  something  that 
shouldn’t  be  negotiable.  □ 

Hayes  is  Computerworld ’s  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  frank_hayes 
@cw.com. 


MCI  sells  off  network  backbone 

Internet  customers  of  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
won’t  notice  any  change  in  service  with  the  proposed 
sale  of  MCl’s  Internet  backbone,  the  carrier  promised 
last  week.  MCI  officials  said  the  $625  million  sale  of 
the  backbone  to  Britain’s  Cable  &  Wireless  PLC  was 
done  solely  to  satisfy  regulators  in  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
who  were  worried  about  the  $37  billion  merger  of  MCI 
in  Washington  and  WorldCom,  Inc.  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
MCI  also  said  it  will  test  this  month  a  new  128G 
bit/sec.  IP  routing  switch  from  Lucent  Technologies  in 
Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

AOL  pays  $2.6M  to  states 

America  Online,  Inc.  has  reached  a  $2.6  million  settle¬ 
ment  with  44  states  that  investigated  a  variety  of  con¬ 
sumer  complaints.  The  complaints  alleged  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online  misled  users  about  access  charges  and 
charged  fees  that  were  billed  to  users  after  they  can¬ 
celed  their  service.  The  states  will  use  the  money  to 
cover  investigation  expenses  and  educate  consumers. 
America  Online  also  agreed  to  warn  consumers  at 
least  30  days  before  changing  contracts. 

HP  files  lawsuit  against  Xerox 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  last  week 
filed  a  patent  infringement  lawsuit  against  Xerox 
Corp.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  HP  is  seeking  a  permanent 
injunction  that  would  prohibit  Xerox  from  selling 
certain  copier  products  containing  what  HP  consid¬ 
ers  to  be  a  protected  touch-screen  user  interface.  A 
Xerox  spokesperson  wasn’t  available  for  comment. 
This  latest  action  comes  on  the  heels  of  an  ink-jet 
patent  infringement  suit  filed  by  Xerox  against  HP  on 
May  14. 


Travel  agency  buys  2r000  NCs 

IBM  last  week  landed  a  multimillion-dollar  contract  to 
replace  PCs  used  by  a  British  travel  agency  with  more 
than  2,000  Network  Station  network  computers  and 
servers.  IBM  wouldn’t  divulge  the  contract  price,  but 
sources  close  to  the  company  valued  the  deal  with 
London-based  Carlson  Worldchoice  at  about  $5  million. 

Whirlpool  sues  CA 

Whirlpool  Corp.,  the  appliance  maker  in  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  has  confirmed  that  it  has  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 
Whirlpool  wouldn’t  disclose  what  it  is  charging  CA 
with,  where  the  suit  was  filed  or  even  which  CA  prod¬ 
ucts  it  uses.  A  Whirlpool  spokesman  said  only  that  the 
two  companies  “are  working  to  resolve  our  differences 
as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible.” 

Compuware  plans  suite 

Compuware  Corp.  plans  to  integrate  its  separate  man¬ 
agement  tools  to  help  IS  groups  keep  better  track  of 
service  levels  to  users.  The  goal  —  to  be  spelled  out 
in  a  strategy  announcement  this  fall  —  is  to  make  soft¬ 
ware  under  the  EcoSystems  umbrella  work  together  as 
a  suite,  officials  said.  The  modular  suite  would  let  in¬ 
formation  systems  managers  running  one  of  Eco¬ 
systems’  three  tools  add  another  and  share  alerts,  re¬ 
ports  and  processes. 

Hacker's  voice  mail  purged 

Ameritech  Corp.  in  Chicago  last  week  said  a  hacker 
deposited  obscenities  and  requests  for  confidential 
information  in  3,000  to  5,000  residential  and  busi¬ 
ness  voice  mailboxes  by  illegally  using  the  carrier’s 


broadcast  message  feature.  An  Ameritech  spokes¬ 
woman  said  the  messages  were  retrieved  by  only  a 
few  customers  because  the  company  was  able  to  purge 
it.  The  broadcast  feature  was  shut  down,  and  the 
security  code  access  system  is  being  strengthened, 
she  said. 

Compag  claims  disputed 

A  British  software  maker  of  year  2000  tools  has  ac¬ 
cused  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  of  making  false  claims 
about  the  compliance  of  its  PCs.  Prove  It  2000,  based 
in  Huntington,  England,  claims  Compaq  ads,  “which 
urged  customers  to  ditch  existing  PCs”  in  favor  of 
Compaq  machines  that  have  passed  multiple  year 
2000  compliancy  tests  were  incorrect  The  ad  actually 
states:  “Will  your  computer  call  it  a  day  on  31st 
Dec.  1999?  Ours  won’t”  The  primary  point  at  issue 
seems  to  be  the  real  Time  Clock,  which  Compaq,  in 
a  statement,  said  is  not  important,  mainly  because 
few  applications  rely  solely  on  it  Prove  it  2000 
disputes  that,  and  the  UK  Advertising  Authority  is  in¬ 
vestigating. 

SHORT  TAKES  The  Clinton  administration’s  new 
plan  for  governing  Internet  domain  names  will  be  re¬ 
leased  this  week,  according  to  senior  presidential  ad¬ 
viser  Ira  Magaziner.  . . .  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.,  last  week  issued  a  report  pre¬ 
dicting  19%  growth  in  the  worldwide  enterprise  appli¬ 
cations  market.  ...  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  within  the  next  two  weeks  will  release  the  results 
of  its  first  organized  sweep  of  the  Internet  to  identify 
problems  related  to  privacy  online. . . .  Advanced  Mi¬ 
cro  Devices,  Inc.  has  unveiled  300-  and  266-MHz 
models  of  the  K6-2  processor,  optimized  for  delivering 
images  and  graphics.  IBM  and  Fujitsu  Ltd.  will  use 
the  chips  in  their  forthcoming  systems. 


“We  use  WebFOCUS 
and  EDA  middleware  to 
publish  up-to-the  minute 
schedules  from  multiple 
dynamic  databases.” 

Eduardo  Fernandez, 

Managing  Director  of 
information  Services,  RENFE 


New  Meaning  to 
Great  Service 

RENFE,  Spain’s  State-owned  railway 
system,  has  always  been  known  for  out¬ 
standing  rail  service.  And  now,  thanks  to 
the  latest  Web  technology  from  Information 
Builders,  they’re  known  for  outstanding 
customer  service,  as  well. 


Integrating  Web  Applications 
with  Live  Data 

Using  Information  Builders’  WebFOCUS 
reporting  engine  and  EDA  middleware, 
RENFE  publishes  up  to  the  minute  train 
schedules  based  on  live,  dynamic  data  from 
multiple  databases.  Anyone  with  a  standard 
Web  browser  can  determine  exactly  when 
any  train  in  the  system  will  arrive  at  or  depart 


from  any  destination...  even  if  the  train 
encounters  unexpected  delays.  All  it  takes 
are  a  few  simple  menu  picks  to  launch  a 
query.  The  new  system  has  virtually  eliminated 
the  expense  of  creating  and  maintaining  over 
6,000  pages  of  static  train  timetables.  And 
the  thousands  of  hits  on  their  Web  site  has 
produced  valuable  marketing  demographics 
as  an  added  bonus. 


RENFE  is  also  developing  Web  transaction 
applications  with  Information  Builders’  Cactus 
application  development  environment.  The 
new  applications  will  allow  customers  to  fill 
out  forms  on  RENFE’s  Web  site  to  plan  trips, 
make  reservations  and  purchase  tickets. 


Call  THE  BUILDERS 

Want  to  build  cutting-edge  Web  applications 
that  can  access,  update,  or  create  dynamic 
reports  from  live  data  resident  in  any 
application  or  database?  Call  THE  BUILDERS 
at  (800)  969-INFO  or  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.ibi.com. 


WebFOCUS 
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CALL  THE  BUILDERS 


www.ibi.com 

(800)  969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

WebFOCUS,  FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 
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Crystal  balls  focus  on  Internet . . . 


The  on-campus 
intranet  is  chang¬ 
ing  the  way 
Harvard  thinks 
about  what  it 
does.  -  Kim  Clark, 
dean,  Harvard 
Business  School 


By  Sharon  Machlis 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


DESPITE  THE  LIMITS  of  today’s 

Internet  infrastructure,  execu¬ 
tives  can  expect  applications 
such  as  Internet  telephony 
to  become  widespread  once 
current  technical  problems  are 
solved,  according  to  speakers  at 
last  week’s  Second  International 
Harvard  Conference  on  Internet 
&  Society. 

In  fact,  telephone  companies 
making  capital  investments 
with  payback  times  of  more 
than  three  years  “are  on  really 
shaky  ground,”  because  new 
technologies  such  as  Internet 
telephony  threaten  to  supplant 
conventional  networks,  said 


Steve  Personik,  vice  president  of 
information  networking  at  Bell¬ 
core  in  Morristown,  N.J. 

MIT  research  shows  that 
within  the  next  few  months, 
U.S.  telecommunications  net¬ 
works  will  be  carrying  as  much 
data  as  voice,  said  Dave  Tennen- 
house,  director  of  the  informa¬ 


tion  technology  office  at  the  De¬ 
fense  Advanced  Research  Proj¬ 
ects  Agency.  By  2008,  data  will 
account  for  about  90%  of  the 
overall  traffic,  making  it  logical 
to  convert  the  rest  of  the  traffic 
to  digital  bits  as  well,  he  said. 

“That’s  the  reason  there  will 
be  a  sharp  switch  to  Internet 
telephony,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted.  That  won’t 
necessarily  be  any 
time  soon,  but  it 
will  be  fast  when  it 
does  occur,  Ten- 
nenhouse  added. 

But  participants 
in  the  panel  agreed 
there  are  numer¬ 
ous  technical  chal¬ 
lenges  that  need  to 


be  addressed,  in¬ 
cluding  reliability 
and  service  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  item¬ 
ized  billing  and 
Caller  ID. 

And  meanwhile, 
bandwidth-hogging 
applications  such 
as  full-motion  vi¬ 
deo  on  demand  — 
which  aren’t  practi¬ 
cal  over  today’s  public  Internet 
—  are  already  being  used  over 
intranets  that  use  Internet  pro¬ 
tocols,  said  Kim  Clark,  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School. 

The  school  invested  more 
than  $10  million  in  an  on-cam¬ 
pus  intranet  that  gives  students 
their  own  customized  World 
Wide  Web  pages  with  course 
schedules,  assignments  and 
class  materials,  including  video 
clips  that  augment  business 


case  studies.  “Students  love  it,” 
Clark  said.  “It  is  changing  the 
way  we  think  about  what  we 
do.”  The  system,  which  uses 
about  40  servers  from  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.,  handles  rough¬ 
ly  5,000  video  sessions  per  day. 

Although  a  few  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  initially  grumbled  about 
putting  course  materials  in  Web 
format,  the  system’s  popularity 
encouraged  most  to  use  it, 
Clark  said.  □ 


New  technologies 
such  as  Internet 
telephony  threat¬ 
en  to  supplant 
conventional 
networks. 

-  Steve  Personik, 
vice  president, 
Bellcore 


. . .  and  on  E-commerce  at  Harvard  confab 


By  Sharon  Machlis  Top  industry  leaders  joined  with  several  hundred 
information  technology  executives,  academics,  government  regula¬ 
tors  and  consultants  last  week  at  Harvard  University  to  ponder  the 
Internet’s  present  and  future  impact. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  industry  luminaries  were  bullish  on  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce.  They  cited  benefits  such  as  greater  reach,  new  cus¬ 
tomers,  lower  transaction  costs  and  relatively  small  barriers  to  entry 
—  the  latter  despite  the  fact  that  reports  from  the  trenches  show  that 
the  marketing  and  advertising  costs  to  launch  a  successful  World 
Wide  Web  site  are  soaring,  and  tying  Web  front  ends  to  back-office 
systems  can  be  more  challenging  than  expected. 

Following  are  some  of  the  viewpoints  aired  at  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Harvard  Conference  on  Internet  e[  Society: 


Louis  V.  Gerstner 

Chairman  and  CEO, 
IBM 

“[The  Internet] 
is  going  to  bring 
the  IT  industry 
to  the  office  of 
the  CEO  in 
ways  it  hasn’t  been  in  the  last  20 
years.  .  . .  The  revolution  is  not 
about  the  technology.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  is  about  the  changes  in  institu¬ 
tional  processes  that  must  take 
place  to  seize  the  advantages  of  the 
network.  . . . 

“What  does  your  brand  name 
mean  in  the  electronic  world?  [We 
will  see]  the  arrival  of  large  elec¬ 
tronic  aggregators,  [the]  equivalent 


of  the  early  20th-century  arrival  of 
department  stores.  ...  Is  the  aggre¬ 
gator’s  brand  on  that  screen  more 
important  than  your  brand?  Can 
you  be  disintermediated?  Who 
owns  the  transaction  data?  Does  the 
customer  value  the  convenience 
[of  electronic  shopping]  more  than 
your  brand?  These  are  very  impor¬ 
tant  issues  for  businesses.” 


Larry  Ellison 

Chairman  and  CEO, 
Oracle  Corp. 

“The  Internet 
will  deliver  effi¬ 
cient  markets 
for  everything, 
and  this  will 
change  the  world  forever.  .  .  .  Can 


you  be  a  market  maker?  Because  if 
you  can,  there’s  a  lot  of  money  to 
be  made. 

“We  are  seeing  our  computers 
slowly  mutate  into  Internet  appli¬ 
ances.  Someday  the  only  [software] 
you  will  use  on  your  desktop  will  be 
a  browser.” 


Scott  McNealy 
Chairman,  CEO 
and  president,  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc. 

“The  concept  is 
to  make  comput¬ 
ing  invisible.  . . . 
[We’ll  see]  a 
move  to  ‘Web  tone,’  where  Web 
tone  is  as  easy  to  operate  as  the  dial 
tone.  . . . 


“The  last  place  you  will  have  a 
Java-only  computing  environment  is 
on  the  desktop.  . . .  You’re  going  to 
see  Java  in  [telephones,  televisions 
and  automobiles]  a  lot  sooner  — 
appliances  you  are  comfortable  and 
familiar  with  and  know  how  to 
work.” 


Bernard  “Bud” 
Mathaisel 

Executive  director 
and  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer,  Ford 
Motor  Co. 


“The  closest 
thing  to  a  silver 


bullet  I’ve  seen  in  my  career  is  the 
Internet.  .  . .  However,  the  Internet 
is  not  ready  for  prime  time  in  the 
retail  world  just  yet.  No  one  is 
earning  sustained  net  incomes 
[in  consumer  Web  retailing]. . . . 

“Business-to-business  is  where 
we  are  reaping  huge  rewards. 
Eventually,  the  benefits  of  doing 
the  business-to-business  develop¬ 
ment  will  produce  real  benefits 
in  the  retail  world.  We  will  get 
there.” 


T.  J.  Scammon 
Business  analyst. 
The  Walt  Disney  Co. 

“I  think  it 
allows  us  to  get 
to  more  con¬ 
sumers  than  we 
have  ever  been 
able  to  get  to.  [In  the  future,  the 
Web  could  let  us]  feed  you  the  in¬ 
formation  you  would  be  looking  for, 
so  when  you  come  to  our  parks, 
you  don’t  get  overloaded.  We  could 
cater  to  what  you’re  looking  for, 

[and  then]  develop  a  real  relation¬ 
ship.” 


Steve  Ballmer 
Executive  Vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Microsoft 
Corp. 

“I  think  it’s  still 
a  while  before 
we  have  100% 
acceptance  [of  a 

‘Web  lifestyle’] . We’re  really 

just  in  the  infancy  of  this  explo¬ 
sion.” 
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IT'S  EITHER  CASUAL  FRIDAY  OR  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  PANAGON 


Introducing  Panagon,  only  from  FileNET.  It's  the  first  integrated  document  management  (IDM) 
software  available;  Designed  for  client  server  and  Web  environments,  it's  the  only  application 
to  integrate  electronic  document  management,  workflow,  and  document  imaging  in  one, 
simple  product;  The  result?  Improved  productivity,  reduced  time  to  market,  ease  of  use,  and 
long  term  value.  Call  T 800- FILE  NET  or  download  a  free  demo  at  www.lilenet.com.  And  get  happy. 
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Millennium  coders 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAG  El _ 


Giga  Information  Group  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

It  is  possible  that  salaries  for 
year  2000  experts  will  decline 
when  the  crisis  is  over,  acknowl¬ 
edged  Marvin  Thornton,  senior 
vice  president  and  year  2000 
project  manager  at  Southtrust 
Bank,  N.A.  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

“If  you’re  making  a  salary 
that  is  far  above  everyone  else, 
you  may  drop  back  a  bit,”  he 
said.  “Getting  your  incentive 
pay  in  bonuses  or  stock  options 
is  probably  a  better  bet.” 


Whom  will  be  affected? 
Legacy  systems  people: 
Coboi,  DB2,  old  things 
such  as  IMS,  VAX.  But 
Java,  C++,  anything 
Internet,  E-commerce  and 
any  kind  of  communi¬ 
cations  skills  will  continue 
to  be  in  demand. 

John  Davis,  president  of  New 
York-based  information  systems 
recruiter  John  J.  Davis  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  agreed  that  that  is  a 


Year  2000  workers  hopeful  about  job  futures 

Although  CIOs  and  recruiters  foresee  a  salary  shakeout  for  year 
2000  experts  after  the  millennium  bug  is  squashed,  the  experts 
themselves  are  bullish  on  the  future. 

“By  the  time  we’re  done  with  year  2000,  there’ll  be  a  pent-up 
demand  for  IS  professionals  in  all  areas,”  predicted  Dave  Kelble, 
an  information  technology  manager  at  Wawa,  Inc.,  a  Wawa,  Pa.- 
based  grocery  store  chain.  Kelble  spends  about  70%  of  his  time 
on  the  company’s  year  2000  project. 

Several  year  2000  project  managers  said  the  experience  and  ex¬ 
posure  they  are  gaining  within  their  com¬ 
panies  are  invaluable. 

For  example,  year  2000  work  often  puts 
information  systems  professionals  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  line-of-business  man¬ 
agers  and  top  executives,  said  Marvin 
Thornton,  senior  vice  president  and  year 
2000  project  manager  at  Southtrust  Bank 
N.A.  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  That  kind  of  ex¬ 
posure  virtually  ensures  that  a  good  proj¬ 
ect  manager  “can  pretty  much  go  any¬ 
where  in  the  organization,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  growing  need  for  expe-  Breakers' 
rienced  IS  project  managers  will  be  a  Chuck  Forester 
boon  for  those  who  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  on  the  one  project  whose  deadline  can’t  slip.  “In  our  in¬ 
dustry,  a  large  percentage  of  projects  don’t  come  in  on  time  or  on 
budget,”  Thornton  said.  Successful  year  2000  project  managers 
will  have  proved  that  they  are  “adept  at  setting  a  date  and  keeping 
it,”  he  said. 

WHO  REALLY  KNOWS? 

Still,  many  year  2000  staffers  readily  acknowledge  that  they  really 
don’t  know  where  they  will  land  once  their  company’s  millenni¬ 
um  project  is  complete. 

“Nobody  has  really  discussed  what’s  next,  but  I’m  looking  for 
another  big  project  or  a  group  of  projects,”  Kelble  said.  He  said  he 
expects  to  have  little  trouble  finding  such  an  opportunity  at  Wawa 
because  several  projects,  including  a  big  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  project,  have  been  put  on  hold  while  year  2000  work  takes 
center  stage. 

“In  most  companies,  a  lot  of  projects  are  being  put  aside,” 
agreed  Chuck  Forester,  a  vice  president  at  Breakers  Consulting, 
Inc.  in  Wesley  Chapel,  Fla.  Breakers  has  been  helping  clients  — 
mostly  banks  —  deal  with  the  year  2000  bug.  After  that  work  is 
omplete,  Forester  said  he  expects  clients  to  have  renewed  inter¬ 
est  in  more  cutting-edge  applications,  such  as  adding  services  to 
automated  teller  machines. 

As  early  as  the  second  quarter  of  2000,  “we’ll  begin  shifting 
our  tbcus  to  PC-based  applications,”  Forester  said.  “That  will  be 
the  next  big  market  for  us.  Where  we  used  to  use  Coboi,  we’ll 
start  looking  at  Java.  The  market  will  still  be  great.” 

—  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


new 


sticky  issue  for  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officers,  but  he  said  he 
doesn’t  see  how  any  organiza¬ 
tion  can  roll  back  salaries, 
particularly  when  companies 
already  are  hurting  from  an  in¬ 
dustrywide  labor  shortage.  “I 
think  people  would  walk,”  Davis 
said. 

DIE  IS  CAST 

It  is  a  vexing  problem  for  many 
IS  chiefs  who  were  late  to  the 
game  and  reacted  to  project 
pressures  and  threats  of  defec¬ 
tion  by  paying  programmers 
above-market  rates  to  retain 
their  services. 

Here  is  the  nut 

YEAR2Q00 

grammers  and 
analysts  on  a  national  average 
are  being  paid  20%  to  25% 
more  than  their  non-year-2000 
peers,  said  Kerriann  Vogel,  an 
analyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in 
Reston,  Va. 

That  translates  into  average 
salaries  of  $56,000  to  $72,000 
for  year  2000  programmers, 
though  Fortune  250  companies 
with  big  projects  and  lean  staffs 
are  paying  more  than  $100,000 
for  sorely  needed  code  fixers, 

Vogel  said.  Most  year  2000  pro¬ 
grammers  are  making  the  same 
salaries  as  hot-skilled  Oracle 
and  Java  developers,  she  said. 

And  if  they  cut  project  mem¬ 
bers'  salaries  after  2000,  CIOs 
risk  losing  seasoned  profession¬ 
als  needed  for  future  projects. 

“It’s  likely  that  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  [year  2000  staffers]  will 
jump  ship  for  better  offers” 
because  their  companies  will 
no  longer  pay  their  inflated 
salaries,  warned  Dave  Ander¬ 
son,  year  2000  project  manager 
at  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooper¬ 
ative  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

DON'T  DIS  YOUTH 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  don’t 
more  evenly  deploy  their  salary 
budgets,  CIOs  risk  alienating 
and  losing  younger  developers 
with  red-hot  programming 
skills  if  their  financial  upward 
mobility  is  stunted  by  high-paid 
veteran  staffers. 

The  good  news  for  year  2000 
staffers,  be  they  project  man¬ 
agers  or  programmers,  is  that 
the  mother  of  all  projects  "is  a 
great  opportunity  for  [IS  profes¬ 
sionals]  to  show  their  worth  and 
learn  the  business,”  Davis  said. 

That  could  hold  true  even  for 
aging  Coboi  professionals.  “Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  called  in  for 
Coboi  skills  may  have  proved 
their  worth,  and  may  be  trained 
in  other  languages,”  Greif 
said.  □ 

Senior  editor  Kathleen  Mely- 
muka  contributed  to  this  report. 


Business  savvy  key 
to  post-2000  jobs 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


to  be  sure,  some  year  2000 
team  members  can  be  retrained 
and  redeployed  to  work  on  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning  and 
other  big  projects  that  have 
been  deferred  because  of  the 
millennium  problem. 

Programmers  who  have  a 
good  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  learning 
technical  skills  are  the 
most  likely  candidates. 

That  is  true  at  Case  Corp.,  a 
Racine,  Wis.-based  maker  of 
construction  and  agricultural 
equipment. 

But  grizzled  Coboi  program¬ 
mers  who  lack  the  aptitude  or 
desire  to  be  retrained  in  sexy 
programming  languages  such 
as  Visual  Basic  “may  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  work,”  said  Dave 
Anderson,  year  2000  project 
manager  at  Basin  Electric  Pow¬ 
er  Cooperative,  Bismarck,  N.D. 

It  is  less  of  a  problem  for  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.,  which  reacted 
early  to  the  millennium  bug 
and  kept  year  2000  staff 
salaries  in  check  while  they 


offered  five-figure  retention 
bonuses  for  its  100  internal 
project  members. 

“That’s  why  Merrill  chose  to 
go  with  stay  bonuses,”  so  that 
year  2000  team  members  “will 
have  realistic  salary  lines  when 
the  year  2000  is  over,”  said  Su¬ 
san  Luechinger,  director  of  year 
2000  implementation  at  the 
New  York-based  brokerage. 

TRAINING  INCENTIVE 

The  brokerage  also  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  retrain  any  of  its  Coboi 
programmers  in  distributed  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  next  century  as 
another  retention  incentive, 
Luechinger  said. 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce  also  planned  ahead 
and  has  been  rotating  its  devel¬ 
opers  through  different  phases 
of  code  remediation.  Once  they 
have  logged  300  hours  on  the 
project,  Coboi  programmers  are 
given  a  watch  and  redeployed 
into  new  development  projects. 

“We  really  don’t  have  a  vul¬ 
nerability  from  a  year  2000 
standpoint,  since  we  distributed 
[the  work]  across  the  organiza¬ 
tion,”  said  John  Bums,  vice 
president  of  projects  at  the 
Toronto-based  bank.  □ 


Sun  planning  to  split  Java 
standards  from  products 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


IT  SEEMS  RESISTANCE  Was  futile. 

Pressured  by  a  vocal  Java 
community,  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  is  getting  ready  to  hack  off 
another  section  of  its  JavaSoft 
division.  Sun  last  month 
scrapped  its  five  largely  au¬ 
tonomous  operating  companies 
in  favor  of  seven  business  divi¬ 
sions  but  resisted  breaking  its 
Java  standardization  efforts  into 
a  separate  unit,  as  many  Java 
supporters  were  urging  it  to  do. 

Java  backers  and  critics  took 
issue  with  the  fact  that  JavaSoft 
would  be  leading  the  charge  for 
standardization,  which  would 
give  it  early  access  to  specifica¬ 
tions,  testing  centers  and  proto¬ 
cols  while  it  made  money  by 
selling  Java-based  products. 
They  loudly  called  for  a  separa¬ 
tion  between  church  and  state. 

But  Sun  shied  away  from 
making  that  split  during  the 


grand  reorganization  and  re¬ 
portedly  has  taken  it  on  the 
chin  for  doing  so.  Now,  it 
seems,  Sun  is  prepared  to  make 
its  move. 

Evan  Quinn,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  said  he  has 
been  unofficially  briefed  about 
the  split,  which  will  separate 
Sun’s  efforts  to  create  a  Java 
standard  from  its  efforts  to 
make  money  by  selling  Java- 
based  products. 

“They’re  putting  up  a  firewall 
so  they  can’t  work  together," 
Quinn  said.  “After  they  made 
their  last  realignment,  they  got 
a  lot  of  complaints  that  stan¬ 
dards  and  products  were  still 
together.” 

A  spokeswoman  for  Sun 
acknowledged  that  there  will  be 
another  split  but  said  she  didn’t 
know  what  it  would  entail.  She 
said  further  details  are  expected 
later  this  month.  □ 
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Siemens  is  the  world's  largest  SAP  customer  with  more 
than  75,000  end  users.  No  other  company  has  our  level 
of  experience  delivering  enterprise-wide 
UNIX  and  Windows  NT  server  solutions. 

Our  alliance  with  SAP  has  enabled  us  to 
co-develop  many  core  SAP  software  tech¬ 
nologies.  As  the  global  leader  in  technology 
solutions  for  SAP,  Siemens  has  over  1,800 
UNIX/NT  reference  sites.  And  we've  set  the 
world  record  UNIX/NT  price  performance 
benchmark — with  5,000  users. 

Teamed  with  SAP  and  industry-leading 
partners,  we  are  delivering  guaranteed  solutions 

on  time  and  on  budget.  If  you're  looking 
for  experience  and  results  with  your 
SAP  implementation,  call  1-888-797-0012.  Or  visit 
www.siemens-pyramid.com/sapphire.  When  it  comes 
to  SAP,  our  solutions  are  in  a  world  of  their  own. 


The  RM600  E  and  Primergy  ”  servers  are 
the  winners  in  SAPP/3  price/performance, 
achieving  5,000  SD  benchmark  users. 
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Something  as  intricate  as  your  supply  chain  cannot  be  easily 


simplified.  But  PeopleSoft  Supply  Chain  Management  can 


introduce  some  sanity  into  the  process.  It  encompasses 


everything  from  forecasting  customer  demand  to  delivering 


On  a  related  topic, 
how’s  your  supply  chain? 


products  on  time.  What's  more,  our  experience  across  the  entire 


enterprise  allows  you  to  integrate  all  aspects  of  your  global 


supply  chain,  uniting  your  front  and  back  offices.  All  you  have  to 


do  is  take  the  next  exit:  www.peoplesoft.com/sc  or  1 -888-773-8277. 
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Network  nightmares:  Fighting  the  inevitable 


The  respondents  said  the 
most  common  causes  of  the 
network  snafus  were  human  or 
administrative  error,  electrical 
power  outages,  Internet  service 
outages,  failures  within  a  local 
telephone  company’s  network 
and  router  errors. 

Many  businesses  are  still 
counting  their  losses  from  the 
collapse  of  AT&T’s  frame-relay 
network  in  April.  A  routine 
switch  upgrade  ran  amok, 
swamping  145  other  switches 
with  false  messages  and  silenc¬ 
ing  customers  who  lacked  back¬ 
up  connections. 

“We  couldn’t  do  anything  for 
two  days,"  said  Mark  Garcia,  a 
network  administrator  at  pub¬ 
lisher  Steck- Vaughn  Co.  in 
Austin,  Texas.  “We  couldn’t 
send  or  receive  electronic  mail; 
we  couldn’t  connect  to  our  par¬ 
ent  company's  mainframe  in 
Orlando  [Fla.];  we  couldn’t  use 
the  Internet.  It  was  a  quiet  cou¬ 
ple  of  days  ...  in  an  eerie  sort 
of  way.  It  made  me  realize  how 
dependent  we  are  on  someone 
else’s  service.” 

THE  DREADED  LAST  MILE 

Despite  the  AT&T  outage,  the 
major  carriers’  long-distance 
networks  are  considered  more 
reliable  than  the  networks  run 
by  local  telephone  companies, 
users  and  analysts  said. 

“The  local  loop  is  our  night¬ 
mare”  because  of  backhoe  cuts 
and  poor  maintenance  by 
“mom-and-pop  telcos,”  said 
Scott  Meyers,  a  senior  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  at  Cargill, 
Inc.  in  Minneapolis. 

Similar  problems  plagued  Mi¬ 
nolta  Business  Systems,  Inc., 
which  has  50  field  offices  linked 
with  its  headquarters  in  Mah- 
wah,  N.J.  Those  local  lines  last 
year  suffered  lost  or  intermit¬ 
tent  links  20%  of  the  time,  said 
Warren  Pollock,  a  telecommuni¬ 
cations  manager  at  Minolta. 

Users  and  analysts  pin  some 
of  the  blame  on  local-exchange 
carriers  for  laying  off,  or  not  re¬ 
placing,  technical  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  The  result;  Central  offices 
may  not  be  manned  around  the 
dock,  and  troubleshooting  ex¬ 
pertise  may  be  lacking. 

Minolta  worked  with  local 
providers  to  split  T1  lines  be¬ 
tween  two  separate  switching 
centers  before  connecting  to  the 
long  haul  carrier.  Those  steps 
boosted  network  availability  to 
99.93%.  Pollock  said. 

Cargill,  a  typical  weekly 
operation  report  lists  six  out¬ 


ages,  Meyers  said,  four  of  which 
relate  to  the  local-exchange  car¬ 
rier  and  last  an  average  of  60 
minutes.  Major  offices  have  re¬ 
dundant  local  connections,  like 
Minolta’s  sites  do.  But  most  of 
the  agricultural  and  food  suppli¬ 
er’s  1,000  sales  offices  are  in 
rural  areas  that  don’t  have  back¬ 
up  options,  he  said. 

LOST  IN  THE  CLOUDS 

Network  communications  re¬ 
main  “most  vulnerable  from  the 
office  to  the  backbone,”  said 
John  McConnell,  president  of 
McConnell  Consulting,  Inc.  in 
Boulder,  Colo.  “Once  in  the  car¬ 
rier  cloud,  they  have  redundan¬ 
cy  out  the  wazoo.” 

These  days,  the  long-distance 
networks  can  usually  survive 
disasters  because  of  duplicate 
paths  and  broad  implementa¬ 


disconnecting  us,  for  reasons 
that  even  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand,”  said  Gary  Jackson,  MIS 
administrator  at  Standard  Iron, 
Inc.,  a  steel  fabricator  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

And  the  carriers’  vaunted  au¬ 
tomatic-recovery  capabilities 
may  not  be  enough. 

“The  carrier’s  restoration  sys¬ 
tem  kicks  in  quickly,  but  we 
may  not  get  full  capacity,”  said 
Ed  Koch,  telecommunications 
vice  president  at  First  Data  Re¬ 
sources,  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  arm  of  First  Data  Corp.  in 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

About  once  each  month,  ca¬ 
ble  cuts  on  carrier  trunk  lines 
knock  out  20  or  more  of  the 
3,000  links  to  bank  networks 
for  two  hours  or  longer,  Koch 
said.  Those  outages  affect  small¬ 
er  customers  who  chose  not  to 


"The  carrier's  restora- 
tion  system  kicks  in 
quickly,  but  we  may  not 
qet  full  capacity/’ 


-  Ed  Koch, 


tion  of  Synchronous  Optical 
Network  rings  that  immediately 
reverse  traffic  at  the  point  of  a 
cut.  The  network  also  uses  in¬ 
telligent  call  setup  software  that 
automatically  seeks  the  best 
possible  route. 

But  AT&T’s  embarrassing 
outage  is  a  reminder  that  even 
the  major  carriers  can  flub. 

"We’ve  had  problems  with 
Sprint  [Corp.]  just  occasionally 


pay  for  backup  links,  while 
“heavy  redundancy”  protects  the 
connections  with  large  banks. 

Even  the  obvious  hedge  of 
splitting  traffic  between  two  car¬ 
riers  isn’t  a  sure  bet. 

“That  doesn’t  always  ensure 
protection  because  separate 
providers  can  still  share  a  single 
conduit,"  said  Trae  Chancellor, 
director  of  technical  services  at 
Pegasus  Systems,  Inc.  The  Dal¬ 


Top  5  steps  taken  to  improve  network  reliability 
(in  the  past  12  months) 


Added  or  upgraded  uninterruptible  power  supplies  88% 

Increased  network  monitoring  capability 

83% 

Added  redundant  hardware 

67% 

Negotiated  service  guarantees  with  carriers 

40% 

Split  traffic  between  two  local-exchange  carriers 

17% 

Base:  103  network  managers;  multiple  responses  allowed 

Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management  Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 


las-based  company  runs  a  trans¬ 
action  processing  system  that 
handled  17.5  million  hotel  reser¬ 
vations  last  year. 

Ensuring  critical  traffic  has 
more  than  one  route  to  its  des¬ 
tination  is  getting  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  said  Jim  Herman,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Northeast  Consulting 
Resources,  Inc.  in  Boston.  “Di¬ 
verse  routing  is  getting  undone 
now  because  everyone  is  re¬ 
selling  and  buying  bandwidth 
so  much  that  you  can’t  be  sure 
who  carries  your  traffic  any¬ 
more,”  he  said. 

Acts  of  God  will  always  strike, 
such  as  the  storm  last  July  that 
knocked  out  power  —  and  all 
network  links  —  for  two  days  at 
Standard  Iron.  And  then  there 
is  simple  human  error.  At 
Steck- Vaughn,  for  example, 
“someone  accidentally  knocked 
out  the  power  cord  to  one  of 
our  routers,  so  our  network  was 
unable  to  communicate  with 
anyone  else,”  Garcia  recalled. 

Those  physical  disruptions 
are  recognized  immediately.  A 
more  insidious  threat  is  the 
sheer  intricacy  of  networks  and 
their  software. 

“What  really  scares  me  are 
[software]  bugs  —  the  stuff 
that’s  not  reproducible  or  fixable 
immediately,”  said  Alan  Jara- 
show,  project  manager  in  the 
network  planning  and  design 
group  at  Nabisco,  Inc.  in  Parsip- 
pany,  N.J. 

“For  example,  if  my  routers 
have  a  bug  in  their  code  and  the 
problem  crops  up  one  day  and 
doesn’t  show  up  again  until  a 
reboot  three  weeks  later,  that’s 
more  of  a  nightmare  for  me 
than  a  problem  I  can  identify,” 
Jarashow  said. 

As  a  general  rule,  network 
outages  are  less  frequent  these 
days,  but  their  duration  is  in¬ 
creasing  because  of  network 
complexity,  according  to  Koch. 

Huge  amounts  of  time  and 
expertise  are  required  to  debug 
call  setup  and  switching  soft¬ 
ware  in  carrier  networks  and  to 


sort  out  routing  tables  in  the 
corporate  wide-area  network. 

Koch  said  he  worries  that 
some  seemingly  innocuous 
change  to  router  configuration 
software  —  anywhere  in  First 
Data’s  network  or  a  customer’s 
network  —  will  “wreak  havoc 
with  all  the  routing  tables” 
and  cease  communication  for 
days. 

THE  BANDWIDTH  HOGS 

The  No.  1  network  threat  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  Computerworld  sur¬ 
vey  comes  from  inside  the  busi¬ 
ness:  bandwidth-hogging  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  Dancing  Baby 
screen  savers,  holiday  greetings. 
E-mail  jokes  and  multimedia 
file  transfers. 

Network  managers  said  they 
have  to  play  bad  cop  and  restrict 
traffic  that  isn’t  mission-critical. 

Derek  Christopher,  network 
administrator  at  Southern  Im¬ 
perial,  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  in 
Rockford,  Ill.,  said  his  company 
has  already  banned  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  screen  savers  over 
the  network  and  is  considering 
other  constraints  on  end  users’ 
bandwidth  consumption. 

A  classic  bandwidth  hog  is 
the  information  “push”  technol¬ 
ogy  from  PointCast,  Inc.  “Point¬ 
Cast  became  rampant  through¬ 
out  my  network  —  basically 
taking  out  T1  lines  in  band¬ 
width  usage,”  Jarashow  said. 
“We  stopped  that.  .  .  .  And  so 
far,  only  one  out  of  760  [previ¬ 
ous  PointCast  subscribers]  has 
come  back  to  tell  me  there  is  a 
business  requirement  for  it." 

But  perhaps  network  man¬ 
agers  face  their  biggest  night¬ 
mare  every  day  at  work,  dealing 
with  unreal  expectations. 

The  vast  majority  (83%)  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  business  de¬ 
mands  for  network  reliability 
have  increased.  Yet  they  over¬ 
whelmingly  agreed  with  the 
statement  that  “business  units 
would  like  100%  network  up¬ 
time  but  aren’t  willing  to  pay 
for  it”  □ 


The  Sun™  Ultra™  5  and  Ultra  10  workstations.  They’re  an  evolutionary  leap  over  all  lower  forms  of  work- 


What’s  more,  the  Ultra  10  with  its  Elite3D  graphics  blows  away  a  similar  SGI  machine.  And  at  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  cost*  And  since  both  Sun  models  are  binary  compatible,  they’ll  run  over  12,000 
applications  available  for  Sun.  (And  now  every  PC  application  beneath  it.)  All  of  which  just  may  make 
them  the  missing  links  you’ve  been  looking  for.  For  more  information,  call  800-SUN-FIND  for  a  Sun  reseller 
or  representative  near  you.  Or  visit  our  Web  site  at  sun.com/ult.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 


microsystems 


stations.  Because  they’re  full-fledged  Sun  workstations  (with  up  to  a  300MHz 


processor,  no  less)  that’ll  run  all  your  favorite  PC  apps*  while  delivering  the  power, 


scalability,  networkability,  and  robust  UltraSPARC™/Solaris™  performance  you’ve 


come  to  expect  from  Sun.  And  all  starting  at  $2,395**  (Roughly  30%  less  than  a 


comparably  equipped  Compaq  system!)  With  these  workstations,  you  can  run 


Sun  Ultra  5 

heavy-duty  applications  one  moment,  then  craft  presentations  using  Microsoft  Office  the  next*  *2,395 
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There’s  something  you  should  know  about  Microsoft '  Windows  NT *  Server.  It’s  called  Internet  Information  Server  4.0. 
It  makes  Windows  NT  Server  the  only  OS  with  integrated  Web  and  application  services  available  out-of-the-box.  What 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  without  further  ado,  you  can  start  building  lots  of  functionality-rich  apps  for  your 
intranet.  Within  record  time,  without  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  So  you’re  rolling  out  more  reliable,  scalable  Web 
applications  than  ever  before.  And  what's  making  it  all  happen  is  IIS  4.0— integrated  with  the  component  management, 
transaction  services  and  message  queuing  of  Windows  NT  Server.  Suddenly,  the  future  of  Web  servers  is  clear:  the  word  is 
“Web  applications”  and  the  place  to  hang  out  is  Windows  NT  Server. 

Information  and  downloads:  www.microsoft.com/ntserver/go/ 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today'?'' 


Microsoft 


Current  customers  of  Windows  NT  Server  4.0,  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  and  Windows"  95  can  acquire  the  Option  Pack  CD-ROM  for  approximately  $99.95  from  a  local  reseller  or  at  no  charge  from 
http://www.microsoft.com/ntserver/  (connect-time  charges  may  apply). 
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Cisco  devices  speed 

►  Rise  in  Digital  Subscriber  Line  use  foreseen 


Internet  connection 


By  Bob  Wallace 
and  Matt  Hamblen 


NETWORKING  KINGPIN  CisCO 

Systems,  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  series  of  devices  that 
will  let  business  and  residential 
users  tap  in  to  fast-emerging 
Digital  Subscriber  Line  (DSL) 
carrier  services. 

DSL  provides  very  high-speed 
access  to  the  Internet  using  ex¬ 
isting  twisted-pair  wire.  And 
carriers  don’t  have  to  install 
equipment  between  switches 
and  user  sites. 

The  new  Cisco  products  offer 
data  transfer  rates  that  can  be 
scaled  from  32K  to  8.1M  bit/sec. 
The  equipment  will  let  branch 
offices,  midsize  businesses, 
telecommuters  and  residential 
users  tap  in  to  the  increasingly 
deployed  services. 

The  number  of  DSLs  de- 


By  Craig  Stedman 
San  Diego 


production  use  of  Oracle 
Corp.’s  browser-based  applica¬ 
tions  currently  is  limited  to 
about  10  companies.  But 
prospective  users  are  counting 
on  the  software  to  help  them 
avoid  widespread  rollouts  of 
Oracle’s  slow  fat-client  product. 

Several  attendees  at  last 
month’s  Oracle  Applications 
Users  Group  conference  here 
said  they  hope  the  thin-client 
applications  —  which  shipped 
in  January  —  will  be  well- 
proven  by  the  time  their  Oracle 
installations  are  expanded  cor¬ 
poratewide. 

Getting  the  skinny  on  the 
thin-client  software  was  Steve 
Fawcett’s  top  priority  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  Fawcett  is  corporate  ap¬ 
plications  manager  at  Hydro- 
Chem  Industrial  Sendees,  Inc., 
a  $160  million  cleaning  com¬ 
pany  in  Houston  that  is  final¬ 
izing  plans  to  buy  Oracle’s 
applications. 

HydroChem  wants  to  get 
away  from  the  character-mode 
software  it  now  uses,  but  up- 
giadir.g  all  of  its  PCs  to  run 
Windows-based  applications 
isn’t  high  on  the  company’s 
wish  list. 

‘That  would  be  a  waste  of 


ployed  will  soar  from  50,000  by 
year’s  end  to  800,000  by  2000, 
according  to  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
consulting  and  research  firm. 

Cisco's  DSL  offering  is 
"the  broadest  product 
rollout  we've  seen  to  date 

for  users.'' 

-  Craig  Driscoll 
Yankee  Group 

Craig  Driscoll,  a  research  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Boston-based  The  Yankee 
Group,  said  Cisco’s  DSL  offer¬ 
ing  is  “the  broadest  product 
rollout  we’ve  seen  to  date  for 
users. 

“And  with  a  networking  ven- 


money,”  Fawcett  said.  “We  have 
a  lot  of  people  who  basically  just 
do  data  entry,  and  they  don’t 
need  the  fastest  machine  on  the 
block.” 

Oracle’s  thin-client  approach, 
which  is  based  on  its  Network 
Computing  Architecture  (NCA), 
moves  processing  off  of  PCs 
and  onto  application  servers. 
Users  access  the  applications 
through  Java-based  client  code 
that  runs  inside  World  Wide 
Web  browsers. 

For  some  users,  the  NCA 
path  is  expected  to  be  a  way 
around  the  performance  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  plagued  Oracle’s 
Windows-based  client  software 
in  installations  that  cut  across 
multiple  offices. 

NO  FAT  CLIENTS 

For  example,  Mapco  Coal,  Inc. 
uses  Oracle’s  fat-client  software 
to  run  payroll  and  human  re¬ 
sources  at  its  Tulsa,  Okla.,  head¬ 
quarters.  But  the  company 
plans  to  switch  to  a  three-tier 
NCA  installation  when  the  ap¬ 
plications  are  extended  to  its 
coal  mines  early  next  year,  said 
Geoff  Goolsbay,  applications 
manager  at  Mapco. 

Response  times  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  wide-area  network 
“would  be  atrocious”  with  the 
Windows  software,  he  said. 


dor  of  Cisco’s  size  and  presence 
doing  this,  we  believe  it  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  quickly  legit¬ 
imizing  the  DSL  market,” 
Driscoll  said. 

Cisco  also  announced  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  let  carriers  pro¬ 
vide  DSL  services,  the  other  half 
of  the  equation. 

DSL  DEVICES 

For  the  branch  office,  small 
office  and  consumer  markets, 
Cisco  offers  the  Cisco  626,  a 
stand-alone  Asymmetric  Digi¬ 
tal  Subscriber  Line  (ADSL) 
modem. 

The  vendor  also  will  offer  the 
Cisco  676  SOHO/Telecom- 
muter  Router.  The  two  products 
will  ship  in  October;  pricing 
hasn’t  been  announced.  The 
Cisco  1401  Small  Office  Router 
will  ship  in  September.  It  will 
cost  $1,395. 

Pacific  Bell  in  San  Francisco, 
a  subsidiary  of  SBC  Communi- 


Other  users,  who  couldn’t 
wait  for  the  NCA-based  applica¬ 
tions,  have  built  their  own  thin- 
client  setups  by  putting  Oracle’s 
Windows  software  on  servers 
equipped  with  Citrix  Systems, 
Inc.’s  WinFrame  PC  emulator 
[CW,  May  25]. 

Mapco  also  considered  a 
Citrix-based  implementation, 
“but  that  would  require  a  lot  of 
[server]  hardware,”  Goolsbay 
said.  The  NCA-based  approach 
isn’t  expected  to  be  nearly  as 
server-heavy,  he  added. 

STRICT  DIET 

Oracle,  in  Redwood  Shores, 
Calif.,  is  selling  the  new  Release 
11  of  its  application  suite  only  in 
thin-client  mode.  Users  still  can 
buy  the  earlier  Windows  ver¬ 
sion,  “but  we’re  strongly  en¬ 
couraging  people  to  go  to  NCA” 
to  get  better  performance,  said 
Ron  Wohl,  senior  vice  president 
of  applications  development  at 
Oracle. 

Oracle  is  the  first  vendor 
with  browser-based  applica¬ 
tions,  but  SAP  AG  and  other 
rivals  already  have  three-tier  set¬ 
ups  that  off-load  some  process¬ 
ing  from  their  Windows  client 
software,  said  Byron  Miller,  an 
analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“Other  vendors  made  [client/ 
server]  work.  These  guys  could¬ 
n’t,”  he  said.  □ 


cations,  Inc.,  joined  the  fray  last 
week,  saying  it  will  offer  ADSL 
service  to  200  California  cities 
by  summer’s  end.  Pacific  Bell 
will  equip  87  central  offices  to 
handle  4.4  million  households 
and  650,000  business  cus¬ 
tomers  in  cities  that  include  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego. 

For  businesses  interested  in 


By  Elinor  Mills 


noveil,  inc.  last  week  said  it 
has  sued  a  Utah-based  company 
for  allegedly  selling  stolen  In¬ 
tranet  Ware  for  Small  Business 
CD-ROMs. 

Novell  contends  that  Comput¬ 
er  Recyclers  in  Orem,  Utah,  ob¬ 
tained  CD-ROMs  that  were  slat¬ 
ed  to  be  destroyed  and  recycled 
in  Ireland.  The  company  then 
falsified  forms  to  qualify  for 
lower  upgrade  pricing  and  re¬ 
ceive  authorized  upgrades,  and 
used  a  heat  gun  to  remove  the 
labels,  Novell  officials  said. 

Novell’s  lawsuit  against  Com¬ 
puter  Recyclers  and  four  indi¬ 
viduals  charges  them  with  in¬ 
fringing  on  Novell’s  copyrights, 
trademarks  and  trade  names. 
The  suit  also  charges  them  with 
unfair  competition  and  false  ad¬ 
vertising  under  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946. 

Tim  Bird,  president  of  Com¬ 
puter  Recyclers,  refuted  Novell’s 
claims.  Bird  said  Novell  merely 
was  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  “gray 
market,”  where  unauthorized 
dealers  sell  goods,  often  at  dis¬ 
counted  prices. 

“Nobody’s  going  to  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  secondary  market 
because  there  always  will  be 
people  who  go  out  of  business, 
and  we  buy  their  stock  . . .  and  I 
feel  that’s  legal,”  Bird  said.  “It’s 
legal  because  we’re  not  dupli¬ 
cating  copies;  we’re  selling  sur¬ 
plus.”  Bird  said  he  didn’t  know 
the  origin  of  the  software  he 
purchased  and  acknowledged 
that  it  could  have  been  stolen. 
But  he  said  he  called  Novell  last 
year  after  buying  the  software 
because  the  “price  was  too  low,” 
and  Novell  verified  that  the  seri¬ 
al  numbers  were  valid. 

Nathan  Gage,  Novell’s  anti¬ 
piracy  investigator,  said  the  seri¬ 
al  number  confirms  only  that  a 
product  was  manufactured  by 


fast  Internet  connections  for 
telecommuters  and  remote  of¬ 
fices,  Pac  Bell  is  offering  Office 
Pack  DSL  with  1.5M  bit/sec. 
downstream  and  384K  bit/sec. 
upstream  transfer  rates.  The 
service  costs  $189  per  month. 
There  is  a  one-time  installation 
charge  of  $125  per  connection. 

Pac  Bell  joins  several  other 
carriers  that  recently  have 
announced  deployment  of 
ADSL,  including  Ameritech 
Corp.,  BellSouth  Corp.,  GTE 
Corp.  and  US  West  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.D 


Novell  and  assigned  that  num¬ 
ber,  but  it  doesn’t  confirm  the 
product’s  legitimacy. 

“If  the  product  has  been,  for 
example,  stolen  off  the  dock,  as 
it  happened  in  this  case,  we 
don’t  know  the  product  has 
been  stolen  until  it  shows  up  at 
the  end-user  site,”  Gage  said. 

The  end  user  in  Europe  was 
suspicious  because  the  software 
wasn’t  in  a  retail  box,  Gage  said. 
The  software,  which  sells  for 
about  $900,  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  $60,  he  said. 

DENIALS,  ACCUSATIONS 

Bird  denied  the  allegations  of 
trademark  and  copyright  in¬ 
fringement,  arguing  that  al¬ 
though  Novell  might  not  con¬ 
sider  his  firm  an  authorized 
reseller  “on  paper,”  his  10-year- 
old  company  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  as  such  with  Novell’s  nod. 


"We're  not  duplicating 
copies;  we're  selling 
surplus." 

-  Tim  Bird,  president, 
Computer  Recyclers 


Gage  said  that  despite  Bird’s 
claims,  Novell  had  received 
complaints  from  Computer  Re¬ 
cycler  customers  and  former 
employees  that  the  company 
was  infringing  on  Novell  copy¬ 
rights  and  trademarks. 

Bird  said  Computer  Recyclers 
didn’t  tamper  with  labels  or 
fudge  paperwork  for  upgrades. 
Most  Novell  upgrades  are  han¬ 
dled  between  Novell  and  the 
end  user,  he  said,  adding  that 
he  has  never  run  into  problems 
with  Novell  in  the  past.  □ 

Mills  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  San  Francisco. 


Users  pin  hopes  on  Oracle  thin-client  apps 

►  Browser-based  approach  aims  for  more  speed 


Novell  sues  reseller 

►  Accused  company  denies  selling  stolen  goods 
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Introducing  a  new  level  of  efficiency  —  NEC  Express5800™  Servers.  Our  Express5800  servers 
have  helped  boost  efficiency  so  much  at  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  (DPS)  that  we  almost 
feel  a  little  guilty  about  it.  They  form  the  backbone  of  a  new  data  warehouse  that  gives  officers  on  the 

street  immediate  access  to  the  latest  records  statewide,  as  well  as  letting 
them  update  those  records  instantaneously.  Everything's  happening  in  real 
time.  And  it's  all  happening  thanks  to  about  80  NEC  servers  and  200  NEC 


Express5800,M  HX4100 


•  Up  to  four  200MHz  Pentium®  Pro 
processors 

•  512KB  L2  Cache  with  ECC 

•  Upgradable  to  Intel  Pentium  II 
Xeon™  processors  (slot  2) 

•  Up  to  4.0GB  ECC  RAM 

•  Integrated  Dual  Channel  Ultra 
Wide  SCSI  Controller 

•  Up  to  12  x  1.6"  Disk  Drive  Bays 
for  up  to  216GB  Capacity 

•  11  Expansion  Slots:  9  PCI,  2  ISA 

•  24X  CD-ROM  Drive,  1.44MB 
Diskette  Drive 

•  Integrated  10/100  Ethernet 
Controller 

•  Redundant  Cooling  Fans 

•  Optional  Redundant  Hot-Swap 
Power 

•  Optional  In-Chassis  RAID 
Controller 

•  ESMPR0'“  Server  Management 
Suite 

•  ExpressBuilder”  Installation 
Software 

•  3- Year  Limited  On-Site  Service 
Warranty 

•  Certified  for  Microsoft®  Windows 
NT®  and  Novell®  NetWare® 


World  Record  Performance  Leader 
TPC-C  Benchmark, 

12,105  tpmC,  $52.72  per  tpmC 
March  18,  1998 


A  powerful,  expandable, 
and  affordable  department 
server  for  business-critical 
applications. 


desktops.  NEC  Express5800  HX  Servers  handle  the  main  data  warehouse  duties  statewide,  while  remote  NEC 
servers  process  data  at  the  district  offices.  As  you'd  expect,  before  replacing  their  mainframes  with  NEC  servers, 
the  DPS  went  through  a  serious  evaluation.  In  the  end,  our  combination  of  price  and  performance 
won  out.  So  did  our  commitment  to  delivering  24-hour  reliability  with  support  like  a  4-hour  average 
response  time  to  service  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  Sound  like  things  you  demand  from  a 
server?  Give  us  a  call. 
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©1998  NEC  Computer  Systems  Division,  Packard  Bell  NEC,  Inc. 
NEC  is  a  registered  trademark  and  ESMPRO  and  Express5800  are 
trademarks  of  NEC  Corporation,  all  used  under  license.  NEC  NOW 
and  <enter  hero  are  service  marks  of  Packard  Bell  NEC,  Inc. 
Leasing  based  on  typical  36-month  lease  with  purchase  option.  Other 
lease  options  may  be  available.  Leasing  arranged  by  third-party  leasing 
company  to  qualified  customers.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  or 
applicable  sales  tax,  are  valid  in  the  U.S.  only,  and  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  Products  and  specifications  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  Microsoft,  Windows,  and  Windows  NT  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside 
logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All 
other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Call  now  to  order  your  NEC  server. 

1-888-863-2669 

www.necnow.com 

Mon-Fri  8am-8pm  EDT 

Dept.  No.  CW832B 
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and  Compaq  will  put  our  customers 


on  the  Js 


track  >  the  future.  When  our  companies  get  together, 


Olllji  ii  get  a  single  supplier  with  undisputed  leadership  across 


many  ol  tc 
one  willi^ 


rth  ys  most  important  information  technologies.  Fact  is,  no 


he  ;  hie  to  match  us  in  Windows  NT.K  And  no  one  has  anything 


that  rivals  the  sheer  power 


of  Digital  UNIX,"  OpenYMS 


or  Alpha.  Which  means 


for  everything  from  Internet 


gjwmerce  to  aerospace. 


to  finance. 


to  come  to  us  for  the  widest 


computing  solutions,  and  the  most  tested 


(Call  it  one-stop  shopping  that  can  help  make  you  r  !I 
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drops  subscription  fees 


Web  news  site 

By  Sharon  Machlis 


bucking  the  recent  trend  toward  in¬ 
stituting  fees  for  Internet  content,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  a  subscription  pi¬ 
oneer  on  the  Web,  said  it  will  stop  charg¬ 
ing  for  access  to  its  site. 


“Everybody’s  zigging,  and  we’re  zag- 
ging,”  said  Bob  Ryan,  director  of  Mercury 
Center,  the  paper’s  online  edition  (www.- 
sjmercury.com). 

Analysts  said  the  move  showed  that 
World  Wide  Web  sites  with  specialized 
information  may  find  success  charging 


fees,  but  general-interest  news  sites  face 
a  tougher  road.  “The  Internet  is  flooded 
with  free  content,”  said  Patrick  Keane,  an 
analyst  at  Jupiter  Communications,  Inc. 
in  New  York.  “This  is  an  admission  they 
haven’t  been  very  successful  in  getting 
people  to  pay  for  the  service.” 


The  Mercury  News  was  charging  $2.95 
per  month  for  print  subscribers  and 
$4.95  per  month  for  others,  and  it  had 
an  estimated  10,000  paying  users.  It  be¬ 
gan  charging  a  subscription  fee  in  April 
1995,  f°ur  months  after  launching  its 
Web  site.  Few  in  the  industry  thought 
there  was  a  chance  of  getting  enough 
consumers  to  pay  for  Internet  content. 

Web  executives  considering  user  fees 
—  or  even  free  registration,  which  also 
cuts  down  on  surfer  entry  —  have  to 
weigh  the  trade-off  of  lower  advertiser 
appeal  if  traffic  slows. 

Slate  (www.slate.com),  an  online  maga¬ 
zine  sponsored  by  Microsoft  Corp.,  saw 
its  readership  plummet  from  about 
170,000  to  20,000  after  it  established  a 
$19.95  annual  subscription  fee.  “They’re 
hosed,”  said  Bill  Bass,  an  analyst  at  For- 

Web  sites  that  charge  for 
information  include: 

Business  Week  _ 

►  Free  areas,  $39.95  per  year  for 

premium  content 

ESPN  S portsZone _ _ _ 

►  Free  areas,  $39.95  per  year  or 

$4.95  per  month  for  premium  area 

San  Jose  Mercury  News _ 

►  Now  free,  still  charges  $1  per 

archived  story 

rester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  $400,000  or  so  in  subscrip¬ 
tion  revenue  can’t  come  close  to  meeting 
costs  that  are  likely  to  be  several  million 
dollars  per  year,  he  said.  And  few  adver¬ 
tisers  will  want  to  pay  high  rates  for  a 
site  with  relatively  light  traffic. 

Nevertheless,  more  players  are  moving 
into  the  fee-based  content  space.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition 
(www.wsj.com),  which  has  about 
200,000  paying  subscribers,  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  successful  of  the  genre. 
Other  subscription  sites  include  ESPN 
SportsZone  and  Walt  Disney  Co.’s  Daily 
Blast. 

The  Mercury  News  is  banking  on  the 
opposite  approach.  It  hopes  the  increase 
in  users  to  a  free  site  will  attract  more 
advertiser  money  than  has  been  lost  in 
subscription  fees.  “We  have  not  uncov¬ 
ered  the  secret  to  profitability,  but  I 
would  say  we’re  definitely  headed  in  that 
direction,”  Ryan  said.  “Neither  we  nor 
anyone  out  there  has  figured  out  what 
the  perfect  [business]  model  will  be.”D 
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Hot  trends  &  technologies  in  brief 


(www.computerworld.com)  June  1,  1998  Computerworld 


Digital  versatile  disc 

DEFINITION:  Digital  versatile  disc  (DVD)  is  the  successor  to  the  ubiquitous  com¬ 
pact  disc  (CD)  optical  storage  media.  A  DVD  is  a  silvery  platter  120mm  in  diameter.  It 
can  record  information  on  both  sides  and  stores  2.6G  to  17G  bytes  of  digital  audio,  video 
or  data.  A  CD  records  information  only  on  one  side  and  has  a  capacity  of  650M  bytes. 
Types  of  DVDs  include  DVD-ROM  discs,  which  hold  read-only  information;  DVD-R  discs, 
which  can  record  information  only  once  per  disc;  and  DVD-RAM  and  DVD+RW  discs, 
which  are  both  rewritable  discs.  Businesses  use  DVD  for  many  functions,  such  as  dis¬ 
tributing  software,  transporting  files,  backing  up  systems  and  archiving  files. 


Benched  ’til  after  the  millennium:  Benefits  of 
rewritable  DVD  put  on  hold 


By  Nancy  Dillon 


THERE  IS  A  FORMAT  WAR  going  On  in 
the  rewritable  digital  versatile  disc 
(DVD)  arena,  and  that’s  making  it  tough 
for  DVD  to  blast  off  in  the  business 
market. 

Movies,  video  games  and  software  dis¬ 
tribution  are  among  the  uses 
for  this  technology.  But  with¬ 
out  the  ability  to  erase  and 
rewrite  information,  DVD  is 
limited  to  static  content  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Rewritable  DVD,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  handle  more 
business-related  tasks,  including  system- 
level  backup,  desktop  publishing,  net¬ 
work-accessible  storage  and  system-to-sys- 
tem  data  exchange. 


AT  ISSUE 


Format  discrep¬ 
ancies  make  it 
tough  for  DVD  to 
enter  the  market 


BRIGHT  FUTURE 

Analysts  say  rewritable  DVD  holds 
promise  as  a  high-capacity  replacement 
for  removable  storage  media  such  as  flop¬ 
py  disks,  CDs  and  Zip  disks  from  Iomega 
Corp.  in  Roy,  Utah. 

The  main  players  in  the  highly  con¬ 
tentious  rewritable  DVD  market  generally 
fall  into  two  format  camps:  DVD-RAM 
and  DVD+RW.  DVD-RAM  can  store  2.6G 
bytes  of  data  on  single-sided  discs  or  5.2G 
bytes  on  double-sided  discs. 

DVD-RAM  drives  from  Hitachi  Ameri¬ 
ca  Ltd.  in  Brisbane,  Calif.,  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  since  April.  Other  manufacturers  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  DVD-RAM  drives  this 


summer  include  Toshiba  America  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  Inc.  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  and 
Matsushita  Electric  Corp.  of  America  in 
Secaucus,  N.J. 

DVD+RW  products  aren’t  due  until  late 
this  year.  They  are  expected  to  hold  3G 
bytes  of  data  per  side.  Vendors  in  that 
market  will  include  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Philips  Elec¬ 
tronics  NV  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  Sony  Electronics,  Inc.  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Both  DVD-RAM  and  DVD+ 
RW  drives  can  read  audio  CDs, 
CD-ROMs,  CD-R  (recordable) 
discs,  CD-RW  (rewritable)  discs 
and  DVD-ROM  discs. 

But  there’s  a  catch:  A  disc  created  by  a 
DVD-RAM  drive  won’t  work  in  a 
DVD+RW  drive  and  vice  versa.  And 
many  of  today’s  DVD-ROM  (non- 
rewritable)  drives  aren’t  guaranteed  to 
read  discs  mastered  in  the  rewritable  for¬ 
mats  of  DVD-RAM  or  DVD+RW. 

Those  incompatibilities  mean  that  if  a 
user  adopts  one  standard  and  that  stan¬ 
dard  fails,  the  user’s  DVD  investment  is 
threatened. 

“This  is  just  like  the  VCR  war  of  the 
1970s  with  VHS  vs.  beta  [tape  formats],” 
says  Rob  Enderle,  an  analyst  at  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
“But  right  now  we’re  still  waiting  for  a 
format  to  establish  itself  as  the  standard 
—  the  way  VHS  did.” 

Enderle  says  DVD-RAM  may  have  an 
advantage  because  it’s  first  to  market.  But 


initial  high  prices 
may  hold  down 
volume  sales,  he 
says.  “It’s  still  too 
early  to  predict 
who  will  win.  If 
you  don’t  need 
the  technology 
now,  you  should 
defer  any  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  few 
more  months,” 
Enderle  says. 


STEADY 

COMPETITION 

Wolfgang  Schlichting,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.,  says  another 
challenge  to  rewritable  DVD  is  continued 
growth  in  the  relatively  stable  rewritable 
CD  market. 

CD-RW  drives  cost  approximately 
$400,  and  DVD-RAM  drives  cost  about 
$800.  Schlichting  says  DVD-RAM  will  be 
twice  as  expensive  as  CD-RW  for  at  least 
a  few  more  years. 

“My  take  is  that  it  will  be  more  like 
2005  before  rewritable  DVD  takes  over 
rewritable  CD,”  he  says.  □ 


QUICK 
S 

ONLINE 


For  research,  vendors, 
Computerworld  articles 

UDY  and  other  links  to  DVD, 

go  to  www.computer- 
world.com/more. 


REMOVABLE  STORAGE  PRODUCTS 


DVD-RAM 

CD-RW 

Drive  cost 

$750 

$400 

$150 

Cost  per  disc 

$25  for  2.6G-byte  disc 

$20  for  650M-byte  disc 

$16  for  lOOM-byte  disc 

Cost  per  megabyte 

$0.01  per  megabyte 

$0.03  per  megabyte 

$0.16  per  megabyte 

Other  formats 
it  can  read 

DVD-ROM,  DVD-R, 
CD-RW,  CD-R,  CD-ROM 

DVD-ROM*,  CD-R, 

CD-ROM 

Zip  disks  only 

Source:  Specifications  from  market-leading  vendors 

‘Only  if  it  has  MultiRead,  a  specification  from  the  Optical  Storage  Technology  Association 

Projected  worldwide 
shipments  of  record¬ 
able  CD  and  record¬ 
able  DVD  drives: 

Recordable  CD 

1998 

§H§  5.2M 

1999 

mm  *** 

2000 

2001 

1  23  .m 

Recordable  DVD* 

1998 

|  300,000 

1999 

g|  700,000 

2000 

fiHKtSM _ 

2001 

“i  4.2M 


1  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  Quick  Study  editor 

Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com 


‘Includes  DVD-RW,  DVD-RAM 
and  DVD-R 

Source:  International  Data  Ccrp., 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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Lead  the  suits 


Did  you  hear  that  at  the 
recent  economic  summit,  the  leaders  of  the  most 
powerful  countries  in  the  world  talked  about  the  year 
2000  problem? 

Have  you  seen  the  front  page  of  any  newspaper 
without  a  Microsoft  story  on  it?  Caught  any  of  those 
sexy  TV  ads  computer  vendors  have  been  running  in 
prime  time?  Have  computers  taken  over  the  world? 

Actually,  no.  It’s  the  other  way  around.  Business- 
people  have  realized  they  can  make  money  with  tech¬ 
nology,  and  so  they’ve  taken  over  the  computer  world. 

Same  difference,  right?  They  need  your  expertise. 
Geeks  rule! 

Not  really.  In  any  takeover  it’s  the  conqueror  who 
decides  which  projects  are  funded,  which  jobs  are 
filled  and  who  gets  to  plug  a  Web  site  in  to  your 
transaction  system.  Technology  is  improving  every 

area  of  business,  but  tech¬ 
nologists  are  mostly  doing 
the  grunt  work.  The  suits 
still  rule. 

So  what  do  you  do?  Join 
the  conquest  before  all  the 
looting  and  pillaging  is 
over.  Leap  to  the  walls, 
waving  your  technology 
banner,  crying  “Follow  me!”  Then  actually  lead.  Make 
allies  on  the  business  side.  Do  some  quick-hit  Web 
projects  with  short-term  cash  payoffs.  Help  sales¬ 
people  sell,  open  new  channels,  communicate  with 
customers.  Preach  the  gospel  of  automation  and  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce. 

Follow  the  lead  of  Tom  Collins,  chief  information 
officer  at  Egghead.com,  which  closed  all  its  stores  to 
become  a  Web-only  business.  Collins  didn’t  make  that 
decision,  but  when  the  CEO  needed  alternatives,  he 
was  there,  helping  to  keep  the  business  alive  when 
competition  from  superstores  threatened  to  crush  it 
[CW,  May  25]. 

You  can  be  a  business  leader,  too.  Use  your  tech¬ 
nology  background  the  same  way  your  CFO  moved 
up  the  ranks  using  expertise  in  bookkeeping.  Make 
technology  make  a  difference  to  the  bottom  line. 

Or  don't  If  all  this  focus  on  technology  seems  like 
a  fad,  a  misguided  fantasy  of  CEO  wannabes,  don’t 
worry.  Stick  to  your  guns.  When  it’s  all  over,  there  will 
still  be  a  few  jobs  left  for  you  in  some  quiet  data  cen¬ 
ter.  Who  wants  to  be  a  suit,  anyway? 


Kevin  Fogarty,  sections  editor 
Internet:  kevin_fogarty@cw.com 
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Don't  give  'em  any  ideas 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  Com¬ 
puterworld  published  the  April  6 
article  “Time  to  Go?”  by  Lina  Fa- 
fard.  At  a  time  when  IT  manage¬ 
ment  is  pulling  out  its  collective 
hair  trying  to  staff  and  sta¬ 
bilize  technical  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  last  thing  man¬ 
agers  need  is  an  article 
encouraging  technicians  to 
hit  the  road.  Plus,  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  written  by  a  vice 
president  from  an  industry 
search  firm.  That’s  hardly 
objective  journalism.  If  re¬ 
cruiters  want  to  drum  up  business 
using  your  publication,  let  them 
buy  an  ad  like  everyone  else. 

Gene  R.  Browning 
GRB  Technologies,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va. 
genov@  mindspring.com 

College  degree  shows  effort 

In  regard  to  “So,  who  needs  col¬ 
lege?"  [CW,  March  30]:  It’s  true 
that  a  college  degree  doesn’t  guar¬ 
antee  performance,  but  currently 
it’s  the  only  valid  benchmark  when 
hiring  professionals.  Anyone  who 
has  a  four-year  degree  from  any 
state  college  or  university  —  and 
made  reasonable  grades  —  put  in 
tremendous  effort  and  time  to 
reach  that  goal. 

If  you  take  all  the  Fortune  1,000 
executives,  only  a  small  percentage 
don’t  have  degrees,  and  most  have 
more  than  one.  I’m  not  saying 
non-degreed  people  don’t  work 
hard,  but  those  with  college  de¬ 
grees  went  the  extra  mile  toward  a 
common  and  recognized  goal. 

Andy  Gup 
Spectra  Logic  Corp. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
andrewg@spectralogk.com 


Placing  'agency'  not  needed 

Computerworld  editor-in-chief 
Paul  Gillin  has  the  right  idea 
about  repealing  IRS  regulation 
1706  [“Repeal  this  law,”,  CW 
March  30].  Not  only  would  it  free 
up  some  consult¬ 
ing  resources,  it 
would  also  actual¬ 
ly  lower  tax  rates. 

Reason?  Many 
of  us  have  to  pay 
an  “agency”  and 
act  like  a  stupid 
employee  to  land 
a  decent  contract. 
These  agencies  mark  up  our  rates 
by  40%  to  60%  and  act  as  a  bill 
collector.  That’s  it!  No  support  be¬ 
yond  a  weekly  paycheck  based  on 
our  billed  hours. 

I  am  currently  working  on  a 
very  nice  contract  doing  an  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  implemen¬ 
tation  for  a  very  large  international 
company.  My  billing  rate  is  $120 
per  hour  to  the  company. 

I  pay  my  own  expenses  (which 
requires  an  out-of-town  weekly 
commute,  lodging,  food,  etc.)  and 
the  agency  collects  40%  of  what 
the  company  pays. 

Now,  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that  same  arrangement  directly 
with  the  company  —  at,  say,  $100 
per  hour  —  and  we  would  both 
make  out  better. 

I  haven’t  even  seen  the  guy  who 
“placed”  me  at  the  client  since  I 
started  the  assignment  over  six 
weeks  ago. 

Down  with  1706!  Onward,  free 
enterprise. 

Skip  Stein 
Director 
H.J.S.  Enterprises 
Management  Systems  Consulting 
Milknnium  Compliance  Resource 
skip@hjs.org 


State  Dept,  classification 
doesn't  stymie  Congress 

Computerworld’s  article  on 
“Senate  probes  State  Dept,  se¬ 
curity”  [March  30]  has  an  erro¬ 
neous  premise. 

It  says  the  State  Department's 
classifying  a  report  on  hacking  its 
networks  “stymies”  Sen.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  ability  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  incident. 

That  is  not  the  case.  “Secret” 
and  “For  Official  Use  Only”  classi¬ 
fications  aren’t  an  obstacle  to 
members  of  Congress  or  their 
staffs.  Their  security  access  ex¬ 
tends  much  higher  than  this. 

Also,  the  senator  can  hold 
closed-door  hearings  when  sensi¬ 
tive  subjects  are  at  issue. 

Security  of  classified  material  is 
serious  business.  Anything  con¬ 
cerning  successful  breaching  of 
security  measures  must  automati¬ 
cally  be  highly  classified.  There  is 
no  point  in  publicizing  how  to  do 
it.  Congress  should  investigate 
those  security  incidents.  The  State 
Department  probably  is  dragging 
its  feet,  but  security  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  Congressional  hearings. 

John  Hicks 
Chicago 
hicksj  @  solocorp.com 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


Repealing  IRS 
regulation  1706 
would  free  up 
resources  and 
lower  tax  rates. 
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Cut  me  a  slice  of  that  year  2000  pie 

Michael  Cohn 


Hooray  for  year  2000!  We’re  going  to  be  rich! 
GM  is  spending  a  gazillion  dollars  on  it.  The 
U.S.  Postal  Service  is  budgeting  more  for  year 
2000  fixes  than  my  nine-digit  ZIP  code.  And  word  is 
McDonald’s  is  forking  over  a  millennium  figure  higher 
than  the  number  of  hamburgers  served. 


The  world  is  spending  like  a  drunken 
sailor  —  it’s  a  great  time  to  be  in  IS. 
Take  the  Fortune  500.  Let’s  say  each  one 
is  dropping  a  mere  $40  million  or  so  to 
fix  this  millennium  thing.  My  math  is  a 
little  rusty,  but  that  adds  up  to  a  whole 
bunch  of  billions 
just  waiting  to  be  in¬ 
voiced. 

And  then  there 
are  the  states.  And 
the  feds.  And  oodles 
of  other  countries 
that  are  about  to 
open  their  check¬ 
books. 

Even  better  news:  They  have  to  spend 
it  fast.  Heck,  there’s  only  a  year  or  two 
left,  last  I  checked.  So  this  has  got  to  be 
a  banner  year!  BMW,  here  I  come! 


But  here’s  a  funny  thing:  So  far,  I’m 
not  any  richer.  I  know  Cobol.  I  know  As- 

Personally,  I  haven't 
seen  so  much  as  a 
sawbuck.  Who's  getting 
all  the  dough? 

sembler.  And  so  far,  I  haven’t  seen 
so  much  as  a  sawbuck  from  the  year 
2000  gravy  train.  Who’s  getting  all 
the  dough? 

The  tool  vendors  say  they’re  not  get¬ 
ting  it.  The  consultants  insist  business  is 
still  slow.  And  though  a  few  hardware 
salesmen  are  sporting  new  Miatas,  they 


swear  they  had  to  put  them  on  a  60- 
month  lease. 

Everyone’s  hitting  the  news  wire  dis¬ 
closing  their  year  2000  costs.  The  num¬ 
bers  are  enormous.  The  numbers  are 
staggering.  But  still.  I’m  left  scratching 
my  head:  How  does  the  average  U.S. 
company  flush  $40  million  on  year 
2000  if  so  far  all  it  has  spent  is  about 
85  cents? 

If  you  honestly  insist  on  being  done 
by  Dec.  31,  1998,  how  can  you  shell  out 
all  $40  million  this  year?  Blow  it  all  on 
one  contract  programmer  from  Cleve¬ 
land?  Get  some  really  nice  lamps 
for  the  cubicles?  Maybe  we  need 
to  pull  in  the  Pentagon  —  they 
could  blow  that  kind  of  dough 
on  a  half-dozen  ashtrays  and  a 
toilet  seat. 

Chief  financial  officers  don’t 
lie.  Millennium  money  is  being 
budgeted  all  over  the  place.  But 
customers  aren’t  spending  it. 
Vendors  aren’t  receiving  it.  And  although 
most  companies  have  had  year  2000 
project  teams  working  feverishly  since 
the  summer  of  ’96,  all  that  some  of 
them  have  come  up  with  so  far  is  a 
mission  statement,  a  three-page  Gantt 
chart  and  stationery  with  an  alarm 
clock  on  the  letterhead. 


Meanwhile,  year  2000  vendors  are 
still  out  there,  pounding  the  pavement. 
Their  deposit  slips  gather  dust.  Their 
salesmen  crave  commissions.  They  pray 
that  this  year  will  be  the  year  the  moola 
flows  like  wine. 

CALL  TO  ARMS 

So  if  there’s  money  out  there,  I  say  let’s 
spend  it!  Let’s  fix  year  2000!  Because  my 
house  could  use  a  coat  of  paint.  My  tires 
look  awfully  bald.  I’m  counting  on  a 
trillion  or  two  trickling  down  to  us 
coders,  testers  and  tape-hangers.  If  it’s 
got  to  go  somewhere,  why  not  to  us  in¬ 
stead  of  to  salesmen,  lawyers  and  more 
lawyers? 

To  all  you  aspiring  millennium  mil¬ 
lionaires  out  there:  Keep  the  faith.  My 
guess  is  that  the  windfall  awaits.  But  it 
may  be  December  1999  before  we  final¬ 
ly  see  that  bundle.  And  it  probably  won’t 
be  spent  on  remediation,  testing  or 
even  embedded  systems,  but  rather  on 
bottled  water.  And  flashlights.  And  toilet 
paper. 

And  Jack  Daniels.  Lots  and  lots  of  Jack 
Daniels.  □ 

Cohn  runs  a  year  2000  consulting  firm  in 
Atlanta,  and  just  .00001%  of  the  year 
2000  pie  would  be  good  enough  for  him. 


The  rise  of  freeware 

Michael  Schrage 


Yes,  the  best  things  in  life  are  free.  But  how 
about  the  best  software?  Well  billg@ 
microsoft.com  and  the  Justice  Department  cer¬ 
tainly  have  radically  different  interpretations  of  the  an¬ 
titrust  implications  of  “free”  software. 


Not  to  worry,  though.  This  isn’t  anoth¬ 
er  Microsoft  vs.  Justice  column.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  about  the  very  antithesis 
of  Microsoft  and  antitrust.  It’s  about  in¬ 
novative  communities  and  innovative 
companies.  It’s  about  marketplaces  that 
don’t  behave  like  ordinary  markets. 

As  a  Eudora  and  (sometime)  Netscape 
user,  I  find  the  entire  freeware/share¬ 
ware  phenomenon  fascinating  and  curi¬ 
ously  compelling.  The  cultures  —  should 
I  say  cults?  —  of  Linux,  Apache  and  the 
Web  command  respect  even  as  they  in¬ 
spire  commercial  skepticism.  Are  they 
bizarre  little  technotribes  like  the  Tasa- 
day  and  the  !Kung  that  are  ultimately 
destined  for  assimilation  and/or  extinc¬ 
tion?  Or  do  they  truly  represent  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  to  create  and  nurture  sustainable 
innovations  that  can  shape  and  reshape 
global  markets?  In  other  words,  are  they 


mere  epiphenomena?  Or  are  they  really 
changing  the  rules? 

I  think  the  philosophies,  ideologies, 
technologies,  cultures  and  the  economies 
of  freeware/shareware  will  rewrite  the 
business  models  of  entrepreneurship 
and  the  IT  investments  of  global  corpo¬ 
rations  in  the  next  five  years. 

To  be  sure,  you  don’t  find  Fortune 
1,000  CIOs  championing  freeware/ 
shareware  as  part  of  the  enterprisewide 
solutions  or  as  vehicles  for  cost  manage¬ 
ment  or  superior  maintenance.  You 
don’t  find  consultancies  such  as  Ander¬ 
sen  or  EDS  supporting  the  diffusion  of 
freeware/shareware  into  their  client  in¬ 
fostructures.  Most  important,  you  don’t 
see  many  entrepreneurs  making  Larry 
Ellison  kind  of  cash  off  freeware/ 
shareware  innovation  (Netscape  notwith¬ 
standing). 


So  what’s  the  real  story? 

There  are  several  stories  here.  The 
ffeeware/shareware  model  has  in  fact  al¬ 
ready  infected  the  commercial  world, 
and  its  impact  may  prove  even  more  vir¬ 
ulent  as  2000  approaches.  In  the  same 
way  that  large  companies  have  banded 
together  to  pressure  HMOs  to  revise 
their  rules  and  procedures,  it  isn’t  so 
bizarre  to  imagine  that  large  organiza¬ 
tions  tired  of  being  held  hostage  by  not- 
so-open  technologies  and  constrictive  li¬ 
censes  might  unite  to  pool  resources  to 
manage  the  next  generation  of  objects. 

MIT’s  Web  consortium  has  done  an 
interesting  job  bal¬ 
ancing  proprietary 
innovation  and  com¬ 
munity  standards. 

Why  wouldn’t  we  see 
those  kinds  of  pres¬ 
sures  seep  into  the 
enterprise  resource 
planning  domain? 

Freeware  will  rewrit 
the  IT  investments  ol 
global  corporations. 


Given  that  the  most  significant  costs 
associated  with  enterprisewide  software 
aren’t  development,  but  deployment  and 
maintenance,  it  makes  sense  to  bring  to 
the  enterprise  the  freeware/shareware 
community’s  support  sensibility.  Let's  be 
blunt:  Isn’t  that  what  beta  sites  do  for 
commercial  vendors  anyway? 

Consider  this  hypothetical:  Microsoft, 
weary  of  its  antitrust  travails,  declares 
that  Windows  and  NT  are  now  '‘free¬ 
ware/shareware.’’  All  the  appiication  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces  are  published.  The 
Redmond  Gang  won’t  n  ake  the  bulk  of 
its  money  selling  software;  it  will  make 
its  margins  selling  customer  support 
and  maintenance  contracts.  Mi¬ 
ll  crosoft  gets  to  control  the  brand,  and 
everyone  else  gets  to  muck  around 
with  the  code.  What  happens  to  the 
law  and  the  market  if  billg  declares 
his  company’s  software  as  free¬ 
ware  /  shareware  ? 

Whoops!  I  guess  1  lied.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  Microsoft  anti¬ 
trust  column  after  all.  □ 

Schrage  is  a  research  associate  at  the 
MIT  Media  Lab  and  author  of  No 
More  Teams!  His  Internet  address  is 
schrage@media.mil.edu. 
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Memo  to  feds:  Scram! 

Bill  Laberis 


ix  years  ago  almost  to  the  day,  Computerworld 
convened  The  Great  Debate  at  the  famed  Alice 
Tully  Hall  in  New  York’s  Lincoln  Center,  bor¬ 
ing  into  the  subject  of  whether  the  U.S.  should  have  a 
federal  technology  policy. 


The  debate  was  hosted  by  Marvin 
Kalb,  one  of  the  few  credible  TV  journal¬ 
ists,  and  featured  industry  captains,  an 
economist,  a  U.S. 
senator  and  an  ac¬ 
tively  participating 
audience. 

When  the  dust 
cleared  that  evening 
in  1992,  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  feds  also 
was  clear:  “Stay  the 
heck  out.  The  com¬ 
puter  industry  has  done  an  absolutely 
marvelous  job  on  its  own  innovating, 
attracting  capital  and  generally  offering 
customers  better  price/performance  and 
plenty  of  choices.” 

Today,  with  Microsoft’s  head  on  the 
government  chopping  block  and  with 
our  esteemed  federal  regulators  mulling 
the  re-emergence  of  telecommunications 
megaliths,  what  better  time  to  echo  the 


Politicians  are  among  the 
most  incompetent,  short¬ 
sighted,  irresponsible 
people  in  America. 


message  from  six  years  ago:  Stay  the 
heck  out.  Here’s  why: 

■  Politicians  (as  opposed  to  govern¬ 
ment  workers)  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
competent,  shortsighted,  irresponsible 
people  in  America.  How  else  can  you  ex¬ 
plain  13  years  of  the  government’s  chas¬ 
ing  down  a  multimillion-dollar  antitrust 
rathole  and  producing  not  one  scintilla 
of  wrongdoing  on  IBM’s  part? 

At  Senate  hearings  earlier  this  year, 
Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  grilled  Bill 
Gates  with  stumbling  questions  that 


were  barely  comprehensible.  The 
thought  that  politicians  can  and  do  have 
a  significant  role  in  the  IT  industry  is 
scary. 

■  Size  doesn’t  matter  if  the  markets  are 
free.  The  megamergers  and  proposed 
megamergers  in  the  telecommunications 
industry  won’t  create  anything  other 
than  big,  lumbering  giants  —  provided 

all  aspects  of  the  industry  are 
free  for  any  company  to  en¬ 
ter. 

I  have  a  horrible  cable  TV 
provider  and  won’t  see  cable 
modem  service  for  two  years 
at  least.  I  also  have  no  choice 
because  state  governments 
saw  it  fit  years  ago  to  give 
cable  companies  virtual  mo¬ 
nopolies.  Open  up  the  damn 
markets,  all  of  them,  and  you’ll  see  a 
competitive  free-for-all  that  will  deliver 
heretofore  unimagined  benefits  to  busi¬ 
nesses  and  consumers.  The  capital  will 
flow  to  the  innovative  companies  that 
have  great  ideas,  not  to  the  fattest  cat  on 
the  block.  Just  let  the  market  work,  Mr. 
Senator,  and  keep  your  big  nose  out.  In¬ 
stead,  we  have  committees  being  formed 
to  look  into  the  “remassification”  of  the 
telecommunications  industry. 

■  If  government  is  looking  for  something 
truly  useful  to  do  for  the  computer  in¬ 


dustry  and  for  the  IT  community,  why 
not  stop  pandering  to  teachers’  unions 
and  start  demanding  a  public  school 
product  that  befits  the  highest  per- 
student  costs  in  the  world?  A  mind- 
numbing  80%  of  Arkansas’  sophomores 
failed  the  math  section  of  nationwide 
competency  tests  in  1996.  Why  not 
make  results-oriented  education  funding 
for  good  teachers  and  good  programs  the 
cornerstone  of  that  technology  policy 
debated  six  years  ago  in  New  York?  That 
is,  help  deliver  the  scarcest  item  today  in 
IT:  educated  and  trainable  people. 

I  can  think  of  only  one  time  when  the 
federal  government  needed  to  insert 
itself  significantly  in  the  IT  world:  to 
break  up  AT&T  and  kick-start  what  has 
become  the  telecommunications  revolu¬ 
tion.  But  that  old  version  of  AT&T  was  a 
federally  regulated  monopoly,  not  a  free- 
market  competitor.  Once  the  feds 
stopped  insinuating  themselves,  telecom 
services  plunged  in  price  and  soared  in 
offerings. 

There’s  a  lesson  there.  □ 


Laberis  was  editor  in  chief  at  Computer- 
world  from  1986  to  1996.  He  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bill  Laberis  Associates,  a  consulting 
and  publishing  company  in  Holliston, 
Mass.  His  Internet  address  is 
bill@laberis.com. 


Now  it’s  time  to  compete 

David  Moschella 


he  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  is  doing  its  part. 
Now  the  question  is  whether  the  computer  in¬ 
dustry  will  respond. 


It  doesn’t  matter  if  some  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  proposed  remedies,  such 
as  the  forced  bundling  of  Netscape  Navi¬ 
gator  or  the  overemphasis  on  first-screen 
flexibility,  seem  a  bit  ham-handed.  And 
it  certainly  doesn’t  matter  how  often 
grandstanding  politicians  mangle  com¬ 
puter  jargon  with  references  to  “operat¬ 
ing  software  systems”  or  “the  Java 
methodology.” 

lire  reality  is  that  over  time,  the  politi¬ 
cians  will  get  smarter,  and  the  effects  of 
government  pressure  are  already  appar¬ 
ent.  Bill  Gates  and  company  will  be 
much  more  reluctant  to  propose  tie-ins 
or  other  exclusionary  deals,  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  certainly  be  much  less  likely 
to  try  to  dictate  licensing  terms  to  PC  or 
even  Windows  NT  Server  vendors.  Those 
steps  alone  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
leveling  the  playing  field. 

But  are  Microsoft’s  competitors  even 
paying  attention?  Netscape,  IBM,  Amer¬ 
ica  Online,  Oracle  and  Sun  have  been 


handed  their  last,  best  chance  to  loosen 
Microsoft’s  grip  on  the  industry.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  continue  to  speak  loudly 
while  carrying  a  bunch  of  very  small 
sticks. 

Let’s  start  with  the  fact  that  Netscape 
is  pretty  much  dead  in  the  water.  In  a 
free  browser  marketplace,  it  simply  won’t 
have  the  resources  that  will  let  it  keep 
pace  with  Microsoft’s  all-out  develop¬ 
ment  efforts.  Its  effort  to  build  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  yet  another  Web  portal  is  based 
not  on  any  actual  competency,  but  solely 
on  being  the  default  Navigator  URL. 
Finally,  the  company  is  just  too  small  to 
be  a  major  enterprise  software  player. 
Clearly,  Netscape  must  swallow  its  pride 
and  admit  that  it  needs  help. 

But  at  least  Netscape  is  making 
an  honest  effort.  Its  so-called 
allies  continue  to  do  nothing  at 
all,  even  though  that  clearly  goes 
against  their  own  long-term  inter¬ 
ests. 


Consider  IBM.  The  company  is  riding 
high  on  its  image  as  the  industry’s  lead¬ 
ing  electronic-business  vendor.  But 
much  of  that  perception  is  based  on  the 
many  blue-chip  customers  who  use 
Lotus  Notes. 

With  Netscape  and  Unix  on  the  wane, 
Notes  is  now  squarely  in  Microsoft’s 
crosshairs.  Exchange,  its  Notes  competi¬ 
tor,  is  gaining  fast.  If  Navigator  goes 
down,  it  becomes  more  likely  that  Notes 
will  eventually  follow.  IBM  has  tens  of 
billions  at  stake. 

Then  there’s  America  Online.  As  a 

media  company,  it _ 

has  shown  it  can 
stay  ahead  of  the 
software  folks  in 
Redmond.  But  can 
it  really  afford  to 
cede  control  of  how 
the  Web  is  accessed 
to  one  of  its  biggest 
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Microsoft's  foes  speak 
loudly  but  carry  a  bunch 
of  very  small  sticks. 


long-term  rivals?  Surely  America  Online 
would  prefer  that  the  online  services 
business  evolve  as  separately  as  possible 
from  the  software  interface  business.  It, 
too,  has  grown  rich  through  a  mighty 
stock  surge. 

Finally,  there  are  the  Unix  cult  leaders, 
Oracle  and  Sun.  Oracle  is  in  a  similar 
position  to  Lotus.  Microsoft’s  control  of 
the  desktop  will  make  it  much  more 
likely  that  SQL  Server  will  eventually 
take  over  the  volume  Windows  NT  data¬ 
base  market.  As  for  Sun,  a  vibrant  Navi¬ 
gator  installed  base  would  surely  help 
Unix  remain  a  viable  alternative  in 
an  NT-centric  world,  especially 
among  Internet  service  providers 
and  other  Web  servers. 

But  all  of  the  above  has  been  true 
for  several  years  now,  and  nothing 
has  happened.  Wouldn’t  it  be  sad 
and  ironic  if  the  government  actually 
managed  to  build  a  level  playing 
field,  but  all  the  leading  competitors 
failed  to  show  up?D 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address 
is  dmoschella@earthlink.net. 


Thin-Client/Server 

Computing 

Reducing  the  costs  and  complexities 
of  application  deployment,  management, 

!  us  with  a  unique  way  of  entering  large 

amounts  of  data  into  a  Wine  nvs-based 
system  without  having  to  upgrade  the 
existing  communications  infrastructure. 
There  Have  also  been  significant  savings 
...  nnin  ■  :  application  using  a 

network-centric  PC-based  technology,, 
provided  by  a  Citrix  solution,  as  opposed 
to  two  different  mainframe  systems. 
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Thin-Client/Server  Computing 
Takes  Your  Enterprise  Further 

hen  Fortune  magazine  recently  named  the  “lO  Tech 
Trends  To  Bet  On,”  its  number-one  pick  was  centralized 
computing.  But  as  you  centralize,  the  question  remains:  What  is  the  most 
efficient  and  cost-effective  way  to  get  there?  Is  there  an  existing  technology 
that  will  do  the  job?  Or  will  you  have  to  wait  for  something  new— and  untested? 


The  solution  that  more  and 
more  companies  are  turning  to 
is  thin-client/server  computing. 
It’s  available  today.  And  it’s 
from  Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 


is  not  about  devices  or  operating 
systems.  It  works  with  everything 
from  the  latest  Pentium®-based 
PCs,  to  powerful  workstations, 
Java™  network  computers  and 


^It  turned  out  that  our  office  saved  around 
$6  million  because  Citrix  software  could 
help  us  do  more  with  less  available 
resources.  ^ 

Truman  Legg, 

Public  Defender’s  Office,  Orange  County,  CA 


With  thin-client/server 
computing,  you  can  extend 
your  resources  further  than  ever 
before.  Because  applications  and 
data  are  deployed,  managed, 
supported  and  executed  100 
percent  on  the  server.  And  client 
devices,  whether  “thin”  or  “fat,” 
have  instant  access  to  these 
applications.  Sessions  run 
concurrently  on  the  server, 
without  sacrificing  application 
performance. 

Thin-client/server  computing 


Wireless 
Terminals  and 
Information 
Appliances 


legacy  PCs.  It’s  not  about 
replacing  or  overhauling  the 
network  infrastructure  that 
you’ve  carefully — and  at 
great  expense — built 
up  over  the  years. 

And  it’s  not  about 
scrapping  applications  and 

rewriting  code.  With  thin-  Windows-Based  Terminal 
client/server  computing,  users 
have  access  to  the  latest  16-  and 
32-bit  Windows*  applications, 
from  any  device,  from  anywhere 
— even  over  dial-up  connections 


— with  performance  that  goes 
beyond  conventional  networks. 
Join  industry  leaders 

Industry  leaders  and  users 
alike  are  rapidly  recognizing 
the  strengths  of  the  Citrix  thin- 
client/server  computing  approach. 
Last  year,  Microsoft  licensed 
Citrix®  MultiWin™  technology 
to  create  a  multi-user  version 
of  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0  and 
future  versions  of  Windows  NT. 
IBM,  Hewlett-Packard  and  other 
strategic  partners  have  licensed 
Citrix  ICA®  (Independent 


Desktop  PC 
Net  PC 


PC  Browser 

Notebook  PC 


Network  Computer 
Macintosh 

Legacy  PC 


UNIX 


Citrix  provides  high-performance, 
thin-client  software  solutions  that 
allow  any  client  to  access  32-bit 
Windows-based  applications. 
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Windows-based  terminals, 

UNIX®  workstations  and 
Macintosh®  systems. 

Performance:  Thin-  client/ 
server  computing  can  provide 
LAN-like  application  performance 
and  superb  responsiveness,  even 
over  low-bandwidth  connections. 

Security:  Thin- client/server 
computing  keeps  vital  information 
on  the  network  and  offers  every¬ 
one  access  to  the  same  centralized 
information. 

With  thin-client/server 
computing,  you’ll  be  able  to 
With  ICA,  only  screen  updates,  keystrokes 


Computing  Architecture),  enabling 
any  client  to  access  Wmdows-based 
applications  on 
die  servers.  Today, 
Citrix  Systems 
has  an  installed 
base  of  over  one  million 
concurrent  user  ports  servicing 
over  three  million  users  daily  in 
companies  like  R.R.  Donnelley, 
Honeywell  and  Bell  Mobility. 

Citrix  is  the  answer 

Why  are  more  and  more 
organizations  choosing  thin- 
client/server  computing? 

1)  It’s  available 
right  now,  2)  it 
can  reduce  the 
complexity  of 
your  network 
so  you  can 
lower  your 
total  cost  of 
ownership — 
by  as  much  as 
57  percent— 
and  3)  it  offers 
enhanced  benefits  to  IT 
managers  and  end  users. 

Management  and  scalability: 
Using  thin-cftnt/server  comp^^H 
IT  professionals  can  deploy, 
manage  and  support  applications 
from  a  single  location  in  minutes 
across  a  network  of  any  size. 

Access:  Users  can  access  32- 
bit  Windows-based  applications 
from  virtually  any  client  device, 
including  legacy  286,  386  and 
486  PCs,  Pentium-based 
computers,  network  computers, 


make  the  most  of  your  technology 
investment.  Network  and  staff 
efficiency  goes  up  while  reliance 
on  new  hardware  and  technology 
goes  down.  The  result?  You  lower 
your  total  cost  of  computer 
ownership. 


Shared  Ethernet  10  Mbps 
Wireless  Ethernet  2  Mbps 

ISDN  64  Kbps - 

Modem  28.8  Kbps - 

ICA  Stream - 


WHAT  IS  A  WINDOWS- 
BASED  TERMINAL  (WBT)? 


You  choose  the  right 
client  for  your  needs. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  thin- 
client/server  computing  is  the 
flexibility  if  provides  tor  selecting 
client  devices.  Because  in  thin- 
client/server  computing  it’s  the 
function  that’s  important,  not 
the  hardware. 

A  thin-client/server 
client  device  can  be  any  network- 
connected  system  accessing  a 
A  tiisw:  p:;:  A? 

executing  on  a  server. 

It  doesn’t 

matter  whether  the  client  system  is 
a  full-featured  “fat”  computer,  like  a 
desktop,  notebook,  workstation,  or 
Java-based  network  computer, 
or  whether  it's  a  “thin”  client,  like  a 
Windows-based  terminal  (WBT).  or 
wireless  information  appliance. 

Wr  It  doesn’t  matter 

whether  the  client  uses  the  Windows 
operating  system,  or  a  non-Windows- 
based  platform  like  DOS,  UNIX,  Java, 
Mac  OS  or  OS/2; 

And  it  doesn’t 
matter  whether  the  client  is  at 
headquarters,  in  a  branch  office, 
at  home,  in  a  hotel,  airport  or 
anywhere  else. 

With  Citrix  thin-client/server 
computing,  everyone  gets  the  same 
familiar  look  and  feel  of  Windows  and 
the  same  high  performance  from 
applications.  But  they  have  the  ability 
to  select  the  client  device  that  best 
meets  their  individual  needs. 
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Citrix  Provides  Robust  Solutions 
For  Thin-Client/Server  Computing 


u  he  Citrix  family  of  thin-client/server  computing  solutions  have  been 
specifically  designed  to  help  take  your  enterprise  computing  further— toward 
the  connectivity  and  manageability  you  want.  They’re  the  highest-performing, 
most  cost-effective  and  most  secure  way  to  deploy,  manage  and  access 
business-critical  applications  across  your  enterprise  network. 


Now  both  administrators  and 
end  users  can  do  their  jobs  more 
easily — and  better.  And  you  get 
a  better  return  on  your  existing 
infrastructure. 

Citrix  thin-client/server 
solutions  extend  Windows-based 
applications.  In  fact,  Microsoft 
Corporation  has  licensed  Citrix 
multi-user  technology  and 
endorsed  Citrix  thin-client/ 
server  technology. 

Citrix  solutions  provide  three 
key  benefits: 

•  Heterogeneous  computing 
environments:  Finally,  you 
can  make  Windows-based 
applications  available  to 
everyone — and  still  let  users 
keep  their  desktop  of  choice. 
Citrix  solutions  support  all 
types  of  hardware,  all  types 
of  operating  platforms,  all 
network  connections  and  all 
LAN  protocols.  Your  network 
can  reach  further,  because  it’s 
not  limited  by  your  existing 
equipment. 


Enterprise-scale  management 
tools:  Citrix  thin- client/server 
products  give  you  enhanced 
management  tools  for 
applications  on  Microsoft® 
Windows  NT-based  networks. 
You  can  easily  add  servers 
without  reconfiguring 
systems,  administer 
applications  across  multiple 


servers  from  a  single  point 
and  protect  vital  data  and 
applications  on  the  server. 
Seamless  desktop  integration: 
When  you  employ  a  Citrix 
thin-client/server  solution, 
users  enjoy  the  familiarity  of 
a  local  desktop  even  though 
applications  are  running  from 
the  server.  So  the  need  for 
training  is  decreased  and 
productivity  is  increased. 


And  because  thin-client/server 
computing  offers  bandwidth- 
independent  performance, 
local  users  can  experience 
improved  application 
performance,  even  when 
network  traffic  is  heavy. 

Extending  Windows  NT 
The  popular  Citrix 

WinFrame®  family  of  solutions 


John  Ernst,  Ciarian  Health 

already  is  enabling  over  3,000 
businesses  worldwide  to  provide 
enterprise-wide  access  to 
Windows-based  applications. 
The  newest  member  of  the 
Citrix  family  is  the  “pICAsso” 
Project,  which  received  the 
BYTE  magazine  “Best 
Networking  Tool  and 
Application”  award 
at  COMDEX/ Fall  1997. 


^Like  a  kid  in  a  candy  shop,  physicians 
and  their  staff  have  applications  at 
their  fingertips.  ^ 


Offices 


Feature-rich  Citrix  solutions 
provide  connectivity  for 
h  erogeneous  computing 
environments,  enterprise- 
scale  management  ils  ; 
seamless  desktop  integration. 

Citrix 

makes  thin-client/server 
computing  possible  using  virtually 
any  client  device,  including  PCs, 
terminals,  network  computers 
and  wireless  devices. 

.  Citrix 

solui  ms  an  make  connections 
over  t«  aphone  li  wireless 
devices,  the  Internet  and  more, 
making  it  ideal  for  extending 
bandwidth- hungry  applications 
to  users. 

Administrators  can  easily  deploy 
applications  across  multiple 
servers  from  a  single  point. 


embedding.  Windows-based 
applications  can  be  launched 
from  or  embedded  into  HTML 
Web  pages. 

Load  balancing.  Pof  optimum 
application  performance, 
administrators  can  group 
servers  into  “farms”  and  route 
users  to  the  least-busy  server. 

Administrators  can  see  a  user’s 
display  or  control  the  mouse 
and  keyboard*  for  easy  support 
and  training. 

Users  can  cut,  copy  and 
paste  between  applications 
running  on  the  server 
or  desktop. 

■'■■■■■•■  '  ■  Users 

have  complete 
access  to 


disk  drives.  Data  from  a  server 
application  can  be  saved  to 
a  user’s  local  drive. 

Users  can 

transparently  access  local 
printers.  Mobile  users  can 
print  remotely. 

can  be  accessed  by  applications 
running  remotely  from  a  server. 

Audio  s  ipport.  Sound 
Blaster  Pro  audio  support 
makes  a  Citrix  solution  the  ideal 
tool  for  education,  training  and 
the  Internet. 
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Industry-Leading  Partnerships 
Deliver  Solutions  You  Can  Trust 

j^Z^very  so  often,  a  big  idea  comes  along  that  everyone  wants  to  get  behind. 
And  thin-client/server  computing  is  one  of  those  ideas.  The  Citrix  Business 
Alliance  is  enrolling  a  growing  number  of  industry  leaders  to  focus  on 
delivering  reliable,  scalable,  cost-effective  solutions  for  business-critical 


enterprise  computing. 

Through  these  partnerships, 
Citrix  works  to  ensure  that  its 
thin-client/server  technology 
functions  seamlessly  with  other 
vendors’  hardware  and  software 
These  partnerships  are  also 
working  to  create  future 
products  that  will  help 
you  take  full  advantage 
of  the  benefits  of  thin- 
client/server  computing. 


multi-user  capabilities  for 
Windows  Terminal  Server.  This 
multi-user  server  core  provides 


Microsoft 

The  recent  joint 
development  agreement 
between  Citrix  and 
Microsoft  Corporation 
represents  a  key  partnership. 
But  Citrix  and  Microsoft  have 
been  partners  for  years.  In 

8  developing  its 

WinFrame  solution, 
Citrix  licensed 
Windows  NT  source 
code,  which  serves  as  the  base 
operating  platform  for  the  thin- 
client/server  software. 

In  the  development 
agreement,  Microsoft  licensed 
Citrix  technology  that  provides 


These  initiatives  feature  Citrix 
WinFrame  thin-client/server 
software  and  Compaq*  server 
hardware  as  an  advanced 
solution  to  lower  the  cost  of 
ownership  for  mission-critical 
enterprise  computing. 

Compaq  has  also  included 
Citrix  WinFrame  thin-client/ 
server  software  as  an  option 
in  its  innovative 
SmartStart''1  program, 
an  integration  tool 
that  optimizes  platform 
configurations  and 

Industry  partnerships  ensure  the  development  of  new  simplifies  the  installation 
products  that  give  you  more  ways  to  use  Citrix  solutions.  Df  servers  and  software. 

Inclusion  in  the  SmartStart 


the  ability  to  host  multiple, 
simultaneous  client  sessions 
on  Microsoft  Windows  NT 
Server  4.0. 

Compaq 

A  worldwide  joint  marketing 
agreement  between  Citrix  and 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation 
promotes  the  benefits  of  thin- 
client/server  computing  to 
customers  and  channel  members. 


program  simplifies  configuration 
and  lowers  WinFrame’s 
installation  time  on  Compaq 
servers. 

Hewlett-Packard 

A  licensing  agreement  with 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 
permits  the  systems  vendor  to 
embed  Citrix  ICA  thin-client/ 
server  technology  for  Windows 
and  Java  into  future  product  lines. 


CiTRIX 

• 

This  agreement  will  enable 
ICA-based  thin-client  devices 
and  network  computers  to 
access  standard  Windows-based 
applications  executing  on 
Citrix-based  servers,  helping 
businesses  reduce  costs  and 
increase  efficiencies  by  extending 
Windows-based  applications  to 
more  devices.  Users  will  also 
benefit  from  the  ability  to  access 
Windows  and  Java  applications 
from  the  same  device  using  Citrix 
thin-client/server  technology. 

Wyse 

Through  a  long-standing 
partnership  with  Citrix,  Wyse 
Technology  and  its  line  of 
Winterm™  terminals  provide  the 
broadest  array  of  thin-client 
devices  on  the  market.  Winterm 
thin  clients  enable  users  to  run 
standard  Windows-based 
applications  in  conjunction  with 
current  and  future  multi-user 
application  server  software  from 
Citrix. 

Wyse®  solutions  enable 
IT  professionals  to  choose  the 
devices  that  best  fit  the  user’s 
application  needs,  including 
Windows-,  Java-,  browser-  or 
host-based  applications — or  all 
in  one.  The  Wyse  approach  to 
thin  terminals  provides  universal 
access  to  business-critical 
applications  without  any  sacrifice 
in  application  performance. 


REACHING  FARTH 

A  Citrix  thin-client/server 

is  the  right  choice 
if  your  company  has  mixed 
hardware  and  operating 
systems,  offices  in  several 
locations  and  mobile 
emp  It  lets  computing 

reach  farther,  delive 
applications  and  information 
to  any  device  anywhere,  while 
helping  lower  your  total  cost 
of  ownership.  Here  are  five 
ways  successful  companies 
enhanced  their  operations 
with  Citrix  solutions: 

,  the  second- 
largest  private  hospital  in  the 
Country,  implemented  a  Citrix 
solution  to  give  more  than 
500  physicians  and  staff 
members  fast  access  to 
patient  information  over  low- 
bandwidth  dial-up  connections. 
Central  management  and 
deployment  er  3  the 
highest  confidentiality  and 
security  f<  sensitive 
information. 

Hewlett- Pac  wanted 

to  deploy  hum;  1  resources 
software  to  more  than  2  000 
emplo  ;es  throughout  Europe. 

A  Citrix  thin-c  er  set  er 
computing  solution  enables 
applications  and  information 

ot  managed  centrally,  while 
giving  any  employee  real-time 
access  to  critical  data  for  easy 
updating  and  tracking. 

BM  Polyc  1,  a  worldwide 
supplier  of  utility  gloves  for  the 


ER  WITH  CITRIX 

industrial  and  retail  markets, 
chose  a  Citrix  solution  to 
provide  real-time  information 
to  suppliers  and  employees 
across  a  mixed  environment  of 
Operating  systems  and  client 
h  ar  ware.  Thin-  client/se rver 
computing  reduced 
a<  ninistrative  overhead  and 
simplified  the  deployment  of 
business-critical  applications. 

The  City  of  Tulsa  Park  and 
saved 

critical  taxpayer  do  lars  with  a 
Citrix  solution  on  an  installed 
base  of  low-end  hardware. 
Thin-client/server  computing 
enabled  the  department  to 
distribute  a  recreation 
automation  package  across 
mo  e  than  20  sites  that 
enabled  park  users  to  reserve 
a  facility  or  enroll  in  a  class 
from  any  location  system-wide. 

The  Bank  c  /alnut  C 
realized  a  40-percent  savings 
in  up-front  capital  costs  with 
thin-client/server  computing. 
The  Citrix  solution  eliminated 
the  need  to  purchase  servers 
and  hire  network  administrators 
at  each  branch,  while  providing 
access  to  business-critical 
applications  for  PCs  and  older 
teller  rr  lals  aero  3  an 
inexpensive  frame-relay  WAN. 


Get  a  FREE  Big  On  Thin 
CD-ROM  ana  Take  a 
WinFrame  Test  Drive 

To  get  your  FREE  Big  On  Thin  CD-ROM  featuring 
the  WinFrame  Test  Drive,  simply  fill  out  the  information 
on  this  card. 

Then,  you  can  see  the  power  of  WinFrame  and  how 
it  can  simplify  the  deployment  of  business-critical 
applications  to  remote  users.  With  the  WinFrame  Test 
Drive  and  your  Internet  access,  you’ll  be  able  to  dial  into 
the  Citrix  server  and  experience  LAN-like  speed  as  you 
work  with  16-  and  32-bit  Windows  applications  from 
any  Windows-based  device. 

Name  _ •  ~  •*  H 

Company _ . _  '  ~ 

Title _ 

Address 

City,  State,  ZIP _ 

Gauntry _ 

Phone  (  ) _ 

Fax  (  ) _ 

Email _ 


©  Copyright  1998,  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Citrix  and  WinFrame  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  All  other  products  and  services  are  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  companies. 
©Copyright  1985-1997,  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Authorized  extension  to  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  Server  3.51  under  license  from  Microsoft. 


1.  Which  best  describes  you?  (check  one) 

□  MIS  Manager/End  User 

□  Systems  Integrator/Reseller 

□  OtheB _ 

2.  What  application(s)  are  you  using  and  what  users  are 
you  trying  to  reach? 

□  Application  name(s) _ 


□  Mobile  or  telecommuters  over  dial-up 

□  Branch  offices  over  the  WAN 

□  Users  of  thin-client  devices 

□  Internet  users 

□  Wireless  LAN  users 

□  Intranet  users 

3.  What  is  your  project  time  frame?  (check  one) 

□  1-3  months 

□  4-6  months 

□  More  than  6  months 


4.  How  can  we  be  of  assistance? 

(check  all  that  apply) 

□  Please  have  a  Citrix  Sales  Representative  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  WinFrame. 


For  a  Thin-Client/Server  Computing 
white  paper,  visit  www.citrix.com/drivei 
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Get  your  FREE 
Big  On  Thin  CD-ROM 
featuring  the 
WinFrame 
Test  Drive  today 

If  the  Business  Reply  Card  is  gone,  you  can 
still  take  advantage  of  this  great  offer.  Just 
call  888-564-7630  and  ask  for  your 
FREE  Big  On  Thin  CD-ROM. 
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Big  On  Thin 
CD-ROM 


featuring  the 
WinFrame 
Test  Drive 


Get  your  FREE 
Big  On  Thin  CD-ROM 
featuring  the 
WinFrame 
Test  Drive  today 

If  the  Business  Reply  Card  is  gone,  you  can 
still  take  advantage  of  this  great  offer.  Just 
call  888-564-7630  and  ask  for  your 
FREE  Big  On  Thin  CD-ROM. 


THIN-CLIENT/SERVER  COMPUTING 


CiTRIX 


Citrix  Thin-Client/Server  Solutions 
Reduce  Cost  And  Complexity 


Jn^inally.  Everyone  on  your  network  can  work  together.  With  greater  speed. 
Performance.  Ease.  And  control.  With  Citrix  solutions  you’ll  have  the  freedom  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  your  network  infrastructure,  to  increase  your  entire 


organization’s  productivity  and  to  lower  its  TCO.  Best  of  all,  you  can  do  it  now. 


Thin-client/server  computing 
is  fast  becoming  the  most 
reliable  way  to  reduce  the 
complexity  and  total  cost  of 
enterprise  computing.  And 
Citrix  offers  the  best  in  thin- 
client/server  computing. 

The  Citrix  family  of  solutions 
delivers  powerful  application 
deployment  solutions  that  meet 
the  challenges  facing  IT 
professionals  and  the  needs  of 
end  users.  Here  are  the  access  to 
Windows-based  applications  for 
heterogeneous  computing 
environments,  enterprise-scale 
management  tools  and  seamless 
desktop  integration  you’ve 
been  waiting  for. 


Take  a  test  drive  online 

You  can  experience  the 
transparent,  seamless,  server- 
based  performance  that  a  Citrix 
solution  provides  using  your 
Windows-based  device.  And  you 
can  do  it  today — from  your  own 
office — by  accessing  the  Citrix 
server  at  our  headquarters  in 
sv® 


Florida  via  the  Internet.  Just 
visit  the  Citrix  website  at 
http://www.citrix.com/drive  1 
You’ll  also  find  white  papers 
and  other  information  about 
thin- client/server  computing, 
WinFrame  and  the  “pICAsso” 
Project  at  our  website.  If  you 
have  more  questions,  just  give  us 
a  call.  You  can  reach  Citrix  at 
888-564-7630. 

A  Citrix  solution  gives  your 
entire  organization  access 
to  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions,  across  different  client 
devices,  operating  systems 
and  network  connections— 
even  dial-in— without  loss  in 
application  performance. 


CiTRIX 


6400  NW  6th  Way 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309 
888-564-7630 
http://www.citrix.com 


•Desktop  Clients,  A  Cost  of  Ownership  Study,  Spring  1996,  Zona  Research,  Inc. 
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Investment  tools 
help  banks  grow 

►  Seek  technical  parity  with  brokerage  firms 


in  certain  areas  in  anticipation 
of  an  extended  IT  skills 
shortage? 


'es 

2% 

No 

88°/ 

Base:  441  CEOs  at  U.S.  products  and 

service  companies.  Margin  of  error 

+/-  3% 

Source:  Coopers  &  Lybrand  LLP,  New  York 

Finance  sites  online? 

Financial  services  companies 
aren’t  as  virtual  as  one  might 
think,  according  to  an  Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting  survey  of  184 
top  financial  services  execu¬ 
tives  worldwide.  For  example, 
only  one  in  10  U.S.  financial 
companies  is  Internet-acces¬ 
sible  to  customers.  The  figure 
is  3%  in  Europe  and  0% 
among  Asian  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firms.  But  financial  ser¬ 
vices  companies  on  the  three 
continents  expect  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  increase  Internet  ac¬ 
cess  over  the  next  five  years, 
with  59%  of  U.S.  firms  saying 
they  expect  to  do  so  by  2003. 

Drug  firm  outsources 

Hoechst  Marion  Roussel, 
Inc.,  a  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
pany  in  Somerville,  N.J.,  has 
signed  a  five-year  contract 
with  Atlanta-based  Vanstar 
Corp.  to  provide  PC  service 
and  support  to  more  than 
3,000  end  users.  Key  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  project  are  to 
increase  employee  produc¬ 
tivity  and  reduce  total  cost  of 
ownership. 


MESSAGE  GLUT 


Office  workers  send  and 
receive  an  average  of  190 
messages  per  day,  and 
most  get  interrupted  by 
such  communications  at 
least  three  times  per  hour. 

Base:  Survey  of  1,000  workers  at 
large  companies 

Source:  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford.  Conn. 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


brokerages  at  banks  have  his¬ 
torically  played  second  fiddle  to 
full-service  brokerages  and  dis¬ 
count  brokers  in  the  race  to 
snare  consumers’  investment 
dollars. 


These  ATMs 
never  forget 
a  face 

By  Laura  DiDio 


there’s  no  such  thing  as 
putting  on  a  false  face  in  front 
of  an  automated  teller  machine 
(ATM)  equipped  with  secure 
face  recognition  technology. 

That  capability  is  making 
check  cashing  easier  and  more 
secure  for  workers  in  14  states 
as  well  as  for  the  corporations 
that  cash  the  checks. 

Check-cashing  company  Mr. 
Payroll,  Inc.  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  is  using  the  biometric 
face  recognition  technology  in 
about  42  check-cashing  ATMs 
in  convenience  stores  and  ware¬ 
houses  throughout  the  South¬ 
west.  It  has  almost  completely 


That’s  because  bank  brokers 
are  typically  perceived  as  “less 
capable,  less  up-to-date  and  less 
professional”  than  investment 
bankers  at  regional  brokerages 
such  as  Wheat  First  Butcher 
Singer  in  Richmond,  Va.,  or  a 
national  brokerage  such  as 


eradicated  fraud  at  those  ma¬ 
chines  and  bolstered  customer 
confidence,  according  to  Mr. 
Payroll’s  top  officers. 

Mr.  Payroll  installed  biomet¬ 
ric  technology  last  year  from 
Miros,  Inc.  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 
The  software  works  by  register¬ 
ing  the  unique  heat  signature 
created  by  the  pattern  of  blood 
vessels  in  a  person’s  face.  Scan¬ 
ners  at  ATMs  scan  users’  faces 
before  they  use  the  machine 
and  compare  the  images  with 
the  file  copy  stored  on  a  True- 
Face  server.  It  is  more  accurate 
than  biometric  techniques  such 
as  voice  recognition  and  retinal 
scans,  which  can  be  counterfeit¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Payroll  executives  said. 

TrueFace  enrolls  customers 
by  recording  several  images  of 
their  faces,  which  are  then 
stored  in  the  database  and  used 
for  identification.  A  touch 
screen  prompts  them  verbally 
for  their  Social  Security  num¬ 
bers.  No  other  information  — 
ATMs,  page  34 


Dean  Witter  &  Co.,  said  Victor 
Whang,  who  has  worked  at  all 
three  and  is  currently  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  investments  at  Comeri- 
ca  Securities,  Inc.,  a  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich.-based  brokerage. 

But  Whang  and  another  bank¬ 
er  said  an  Internet-based  invest¬ 
ment  system  now  lets  them 
create  an  interactive  investment 
plan  in  front  of  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  just  as  brokerages  such 
as  Dean  Witter  do. 

Whang  uses  investment  soft¬ 
ware  products  from  MoneyStar, 
an  Austin,  Texas-based  develop¬ 
er.  The  software  connects  to  a 
financial  network  where  fund 
Banks,  page  34 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


WHEN  INDIA  ANNOUNCED  that  it 
had  conducted  tests  of  nuclear 
bombs  last  month,  the  stir  it 
caused  wasn’t  just  political. 

Companies  that  rely  on  India 
for  high-tech  workers  began  to 
wonder  if  one  of  their  most 
steady  streams  of  labor  was 
about  to  dry  up. 

According  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  In¬ 
dian  nationals  received  44%  of 
the  H-1B  visas  this  past  year. 
The  H-1B  visas  let  information 
systems  professionals  as  well 
as  other  highly  skilled  workers 
hold  a  job  here  for  three  years. 

For  now,  the  issue  is  moot 


Projected  growth 
in  online  brokerage  6  6M 


Base:  Interviews  with  customers 
and  published  subscriber  data 


because  the  1998  65,000- 

person  cap  on  H-1B  visas  has 
been  reached.  No  new  immi¬ 
grant  visas  will  be  issued  until 
October.  But  by  then,  a  major 
source  of  foreign  workers  could 
be  curtailed,  companies  fear. 

As  tensions  flared  between 
the  U.S.  and  India,  Indians 
working  here  began  to  receive 
E-mail  messages  from  other  In¬ 
dian  immigrants  here  on  H-1B 
visas.  The  short-term  immi¬ 
grants  feared  that  the  U.S.  sanc¬ 
tions  would  force  them  to  re¬ 
turn  home. 

“I  have  heard  a  lot  of  rumors 
in  the  last  few  weeks,”  said 
Rajiv  Shukla,  an  Indian  here  on 
H-1B  visas,  page  34 


CIOs  chafe  as  they  float 


Believe  it  or  not,  these  CIOs  are  relaxing.  The  deaf:  give  up 
cellular  telephones  and  E-mail  for  a  three-day  cruise  aboard 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  2.  Sound  easy?  It  isn't.  See  page  34 


Source:  Meridien  Research,  Inc.,  Newton,  Mass. 


Possible  U.S.  sanctions 
concern  Indian  workers 
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ATMs  circumvent 
fraud  with  faces 

C  QNTINUED  FROM  PAGE  33 _ i_ 


Mr.  Payroll  Co-CEOs  Mike  Stinson  (left)  and  Dan  Feehan  say 
they  are  pleased  that  there  have  been  no  false  positives 


photo  ID,  personal  identifica¬ 
tion  number  or  ATM  card  —  is 
required  to  cash  a  check. 

What  makes  the  system  so 
valuable,  said  Dan  Feehan,  Mr. 
Payroll’s  chairman  and  co-CEO, 
is  that  it  goes  far  beyond  per¬ 
forming  basic  user  authentica¬ 
tion  and  verification.  “TrueFace 
will  also  record  the  facial  image 
of  anyone  who  unsuccessfully 
tries  to  get  money  from  one  of 
our  ATMs.  And  it  will  notify  us 
and  display  that  person’s  image 
from  our  administrative  con¬ 
sole.  TrueFace  also  detects  any 
fraudulent  attempts  to  use  a 
photograph  of  an  authorized 
person,”  Feehan  said. 

That  last  feat  is  accomplished 
by  TrueFace’s  ability  to  employ 
a  “two-look  view”  through  the 
ATM's  built-in  camera  to  assure 
that  it  is  looking  at  a  real  face 
and  not  merely  a  picture  image. 

"The  system  has  worked  flaw¬ 
lessly  in  12  months  of  use. 


Banks 
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managers  can  search  for  fund 
information.  It  includes  Money- 
Star  LifeScript,  an  interactive 
financial  modeling  package  that 
lets  bank  brokers  engage  clients 
in  a  short  question-and-answer 
session  and  create  a  personal¬ 
ized  financial  plan  and  time  line 
for  them. 

By  showing  a  client  how  an 
investment  could  grow  over 
time,  “it  helps  the  client  to  be¬ 
come  much  more  comfortable 
working  with  a  bank  broker," 
Whang  said. 

“I've  had  a  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  say,  Had  I  never  seen 
this  program,  I  would  not  have 
known  whether  I  was  on  the 


We’ve  had  over  140,000  verified 
transactions  and  no  false  posi¬ 
tive  IDs,”  said  Mike  Stinson, 
Mr.  Payroll’s  president  and  co- 
CEO.  “The  success  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  has  convinced  us  that  bio¬ 
metrics  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  way  financial  transactions 
will  be  conducted  in  the  future.” 

Mr.  Payroll  also  liked  the  fact 
that  Miros’  TrueFace  system 
was  less  obtrusive  than  other 
biometrics  technologies  that 
record  fingerprints  or  retinas. 

“There’s  a  growing  consumer 
backlash  against  some  of  those 
methods  because  some  people 
find  them  unnecessarily  intru¬ 
sive.  We’ve  even  had  some  peo¬ 
ple  tell  us  they  feel  like  crimi¬ 
nals  when  they’re  fingerprint¬ 
ed,"  Feehan  said.  “But  face 
recognition  is  another  story  — 
people  routinely  get  their  pho¬ 
tos  taken  for  drivers’  licenses 
and  employee  ID  cards." 

Chance  Weaver,  a  manager  at 


right  track  to  reach  my  retire¬ 
ment  goal  needs,’  ”  said  Whang, 
whose  employer  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Detroit-based  banking  com¬ 
pany  Comerica,  Inc. 

Those  tools  are  good  news  for 
brokers  such  as  Whang  because 
the  banks  they  work  at  have  lost 
more  than  40%  of  customer  de¬ 
posits  over  the  past  30  years  to 
higher-yielding  mutual  funds 
and  the  stock  market. 

Passbook  savings  accounts 
and  certificates  of  deposit  typi¬ 
cally  yield  single-digit  returns, 
while  the  Standard  &  Poor’s 
500  stocks  have  generated  hefty 
double-digit  returns  during  the 
nine-year  bull  run. 

Meanwhile,  the  increase  in 
low-cost  Internet-based  invest¬ 
ment  firms  that  let  consumers 
make  their  own  investment 
decisions  is  making  it  more 


McLane  FSP,  a  Wal-Mart  Stores, 
Inc.  subsidiary  in  Temple, 
Texas,  said  McLane  uses  the  Mr. 
Payroll  machines  in  its  ware¬ 
houses  to  let  employees  cash 
their  paychecks. 

“It’s  worked  very  well.  Our 
employees  love  it.  They  get  con¬ 
venience  and  security  at  the 
same  time,”  Weaver  said. 

Gary  Lynch,  a  security  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  Mr.  Payroll’s 
use  of  biometric  face  recogni¬ 
tion  technology  gives  it  an  edge 
over  rivals.  “TrueFace  is  current- 


difficult  for  all  brokers. 

FN  Investment  Center  —  a 
subsidiary  of  San  Francisco- 
based  California  Federal  Bank 
—  was  a  MoneyStar  beta-test 
customer  for  the  past  two  years 
before  using  the  software  in 
production  mode  for  the  past 
two  months. 

Today,  70  of  its  financial  ad¬ 
visers  use  the  system  to  create 
financial  plans,  gather  product 
research  and  explain,  in  lay¬ 
man’s  terms,  how  mutual  funds 
and  variable  annuities  work, 
said  Deborah  Bernot,  president 
of  FN  Investment  Center. 

Bernot  said  salespeople  at 
California  Federal  Savings  typi¬ 
cally  refer  customers  to  FN  In¬ 
vestment  Center  if  they  are 
looking  for  different  ways  to  in¬ 
vest  their  money.  She  said  using 
interactive  software  such  as 


ly  one  of  the  very  few  retail  ap¬ 
plications  of  face  recognition 
technology  to  verify  identities 
for  check  cashing,”  Lynch  said. 

Mr.  Payroll  is  so  pleased  with 
the  system  that  starting  this 
month  it  will  expand  TrueFace 
usage  to  include  all  traditional 
ATM  transactions. 

“It’s  driven  by  the  need  for 
security  and  simplicity  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  package.  Face  recognition  is 
a  painless  way  for  businesses  to 
get  a  simple,  noninvasive  au¬ 
thentication  process,”  Lynch 
said.  □ 


MoneyStar  can  help  her  sales¬ 
people  fulfill  customers’  long¬ 
term  investment  needs  “on  an 
ongoing  basis”  instead  of  on  a 
transaction-by-transaction  basis. 

Bernot  said  it  is  too  early  to 
quantify  the  number  of  new 
customers  the  software  has 
helped  the  company  win.  But 
she  said  customers  are  asking 
more  questions  about  invest¬ 
ment  options,  and  she  added 
that  she  hopes  that  will  trans¬ 
late  into  additional  business. 

MoneyStar  LifeScript  costs 
$475  per  user  per  year.  Money- 
Star  Financial  Network  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  a  LifeScript  sub¬ 
scription. 

Competing  products  include 
the  Naviplan  software  suite 
from  Emerging  Information 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  □ 


Unplugged 
on  the  QE2 

By  Paul  Gillin 


take  250  financial  industry 
CIOs,  put  them  on  a  boat  for 
three  days,  shut  off  their  tele¬ 
phones,  pagers  and  E-mail  and 
you  get  —  withdrawal. 

That’s  what  happened  last 
month  when  a  shipful  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  executives 
steamed  out  of  New  York  har¬ 
bor  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
2  for  a  three-day  cruise  to 
nowhere.  The  event  was  the 
CIO  Forum,  a  floating  trade 
show  sponsored  by  New  York- 
based  Richmond  Events,  Inc. 
In  exchange  for  free  passage 
aboard  the  luxury  liner,  attend¬ 
ing  chief  information  officers 
had  to  give  up  all  distractions. 

NONSTOP  CALLING 

It  wasn’t  easy.  Though  calls  to 
the  mainland  had  to  go  via 
satellite  (at  $12.50  per  minute), 
the  ship’s  five  phone  lines  were 
jammed  from  5  a.m.  until  mid¬ 
night,  according  to  Jim  Barlow, 
chief  radio  officer.  “We’ll  do 
7,000  minutes  of  phone  time 
in  three  days,”  he  said,  when  in¬ 
terviewed  late  on  the  second 
day.  “Usually  we  do  6,000  min¬ 
utes  in  an  entire  month.” 

The  trip  demonstrated  that 
CIOs  can’t  stand  to  be  away 
from  their  electronic  tethers  for 
long.  One  attendee  received  an 
87-page  fax  at  a  charge  of  more 
than  $500,  Barlow  said.  Anoth¬ 
er  claimed  that  message  depri¬ 
vation  was  causing  her  to  break 
out  in  hives. 

“There  is  this  nagging  sense 
that  something’s  gone  terribly 
wrong  at  home,  but  I  can’t  do 
anything  about  it,”  said  Robert 
Sorrentino,  a  vice  president  at 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp.  But 
like  many  attendees,  he  said  that 
once  he  accepted  the  isolation, 
he  began  to  enjoy  it.  “My  blood 
pressure  has  probably  dropped 
20  points,”  Sorrentino  said.  □ 


H-1B  visas 

CONTINUED  FROM  PA.CLEUL3L 

an  1-I-1B  visa  working  at  GTE 
Corp.  in  Waltham,  Mass.  “Some 
of  my  friends  have  speculated 
thav  we’ll  have  to  leave  the 
country,  but  I  really  hope  it 
doesn’t  come  to  that.” 

“If  you  are  relying  on  a  large 
Indian  labor  force,  you’d  be  in¬ 
sane  not  to  be  concerned  when 
one  of  those  bombs  went  off,” 
said  Jim  Thomas,  vice  president 


of  marketing  at  Tata  Consul¬ 
tancy  Services  in  Dallas,  India’s 
largest  software  development 
house  with  U.S.  offices. 

“Initially,  concern  was  high,” 
Thomas  said.  But  now  that 
the  U.S.  sanctions  have  been 
issued,  we’re  more  at  ease,  he 
said.  U.S.  subsidiaries  of  Indian 
companies,  such  as  Tata,  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  limits  as 
any  U.S.  business.  But  now  that 
the  U.S.  sanctions  have  been 
issued,  Tata  officials  are  more  at 
ease,  Thomas  said. 


The  U.S.  State  Department 
said  the  sanctions  don’t  affect 
Indians  working  here  and  aren’t 
meant  to  restrict  future  emigra¬ 
tion  from  India.  The  sanctions 
cut  off  loans  for  long-term  de¬ 
velopment  in  India.  Several  im¬ 
migration  attorneys  said  they 
have  told  their  Indian  clients 
here  on  work  visas  not  to  be 
concerned  at  this  point. “The 
storm  seems  to  have  passed,” 
said  Marc  Yelnick,  an  immigra¬ 
tion  attorney  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  He  added  that  it  would  be 


unusual  for  the  sanctions  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  workers  already  here. 

Shukla  said  his  mother  and 
grandmother  received  tourist 
visas  to  vacation  in  the  U.S.  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  which  he 
interprets  as  a  positive  sign. 

Susie  Nisbit,  a  human  re¬ 
sources  manager  at  SAS  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Cary,  N.C.,  said  the  ten¬ 
sions  with  India  wouldn’t  affect 
efforts  to  recruit  IS  profession¬ 
als  from  India.  “We  wouldn’t 
deny  (an  Indian]  a  job  at  this 
point,”  Nisbit  said.  □ 


H-1B  visa  holders 
by  country  of  birth 


India 

44% 

China 

9% 

United  Kingdom 

5% 

Philippines 

3% 

Canada 

3% 

Taiwan 

2% 

Japan 

2% 

Other 

32% 

Source:  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Washington 
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The  Internet 


Electronic  Commerce  ♦  The  World  Wide  Web  ♦  Intranets 


V 


International  taxation 


Hard  goods  ordered  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  and  shipped 
across  international  borders 
aren’t  covered  by  a  recent 
accord  that  exempts  Internet 
purchases  from  taxation.  In 
the  agreement,  the  132-mem¬ 
ber  World  Trade  Organization 
has  agreed  to  refrain  from 
taxing  Internet  transmissions 
for  at  least  a  year,  according 
to  U.S.  government  officials. 

Virtual  net  services 

More  than  half  of  100  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers  sur¬ 
veyed  recently  said  they  plan 
to  offer  virtual  private  net¬ 
work  services  by  next  Febru¬ 
ary.  Half  also  said  they  will 
offer  service-level  guarantees 
to  customers  by  then.  The 
survey,  conducted  by  I  ninet¬ 
ies  Research,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  questioned  ser¬ 
vice  providers  with  n  or 
more  employees.  There  are 
an  estimated  4,500  Internet 
service  providers  nationwide, 
according  to  Infonetics. 

HTML  ad  use  grows 

The  number  of  Web  sites 
that  use  embedded  Hyper¬ 
text  Markup  Language 
(HTML)  advertisements  grew 
102%  from  January  to  April 
this  year,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  1,100  sites  by  Ad- 
Knowledge,  a  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Internet  ad  firm. 

Embedded  HTML  allows 
more  interactive  Web  pages. 

There  also  was  a  35%  in¬ 
crease  in  ads  using  Java  and 
a  20%  rise  in  ShockWave 
use. 


RESEARCH  GULF 


Estimates  of  worldwide  consumer 
electronic-commerce  revenue 
last  year  varied  widely 

Research  firm  Estimate 


Cowies/Simba 

$1B 

EStats 

$1.8B 

Morgan  Stanley 

$28 

Forrester  Research 

$2.4B 

Jupiter  Communications 

S2.6B 

The  Yankee  Group 

$2.8B 

Source:  1998  E-Commerce  Report,  EMarketer 
( www.emarketer.com ).  New  York,  based  on  pub¬ 
lished  estimates  from  several  primary  research 
firms 


A  battery  of  benefits  online 


*i-8oo-Batteries  would 
rather  sell  on  Web 

By  Sharon  Machlis 


ALTHOUGH  MANY  Consumers 

aren’t  yet  ready  to  buy  goods 
over  the  Internet,  people  who 
regularly  use  laptop  batteries, 
cellular  telephone 
accessories  and  oth¬ 
er  mobile  gadgetry 
seem  more  likely  electronic- 
commerce  candidates  than 
most. 

So,  though  Internet  sales  are 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
many  companies’  sales,  1-800- 
Batteries  expects  more  than 
20%  of  its  revenue  to  come 
from  its  World  Wide  Web  site 
this  year.  “Our  folks  are  really  in 
a  hurry,”  said  Ken  Hawk,  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  company.  “Our  cus¬ 
tomers  use  computers.  They’re 
on  the  ’net.” 

The  move  to  electronic  com¬ 
merce  has  been  good  for  the 
Reno,  Nev.,  company’s  bottom 
line.  Phone  orders  cost  about 
$14  each  to  process,  whereas 
Web  orders  cost  less  than  $7. 
The  company  now  offers  a 
$2.50  discount  for 
online  orders  as  a 
way  to  entice  buyers 
onto  the  Internet.  The  company 
estimates  it  will  see  $17  million 
in  sales  this  year,  up  137.5% 
from  $8  million  last  year,  with 
Web  sales  jumping  even  more 
—  220%  in  the  first  quarter 
compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

LESS  COST,  FEWER  ERRORS 

“We  get  about  three  calls  for 
every  order.  We’re  paying  for  all 


those  [toll-free]  calls,”  Hawk 
said.  “On  the  Web,  we’re  not 
paying  for  anything.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  orders  entered  by  cus¬ 
tomers  themselves  tend  to  have 
fewer  errors  than  those  dictated 
over  the  phone. 

“There’s  no  real  paperwork,” 
said  Robin  Palmer,  partner  in 
charge  of  the  electronic-com¬ 


merce  practice  at  KPMG  Con¬ 
sulting  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
“You  get  significant  efficien¬ 
cies.” 

1-800-Batteries  first  moved  to 
online  ordering  in  the  spring  of 
1994.  By  the  following  year, 
such  orders  comprised  “maybe 
a  couple  of  percent”  of  overall 
1-800-Batteries,  page  38 


ELECTRONIC 

COMMERCE 


A  WEB  STUDY 


Harvard  Business  School  Publishing:  Publishes  manage¬ 
ment  books,  Harvard  Business  Review  and  more  than 
7,500  case  studies  on  business  concepts  and  processes 

Business  objectives:  Expand  reach  into  businesses  and 
educational  institutes.  Cut  down  on  promotional  costs 

Approach:  Use  the  World  Wide  Web 
Initial  budget:  $37,000 

Payback:  Sales  of  more  than  $160,000  per  month  via  the 
Web 

Harvard  school  uses 
Web  to  cut  costs,  grow 


EUROPEAN  SUMMIT 

Businesses 
discuss  Web 
payoffs 

By  Jeanette  Borzo 


john  taylor,  a  real  estate 
agency  that  handles  luxury 
properties  in  the  south  of 
France,  recently  used  the  Inter¬ 
net  to  link  its  offices  with  an  in¬ 
tranet,  giving  agents  in  offices 
throughout  the  region  access  to 
all  property  information  for  the 
first  time. 

The  French  company  also  set 
up  a  World  Wide  Web  site  that 
lets  potential  customers  view  its 
properties  online.  It  expects  to 
make  back  its  electronic-com¬ 
merce  investment  within  one 
year,  said  Roque  Oiler,  a  compa¬ 
ny  official. 

Like  many  attendees  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.’s  recent 
ECommerce  Forum  in  Monte 
Carlo,  Monaco,  John  Taylor’s  ex¬ 
perience  suggests  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  electronic  commerce 
will  be  in  business-to-business 
sites  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  in  consumer-oriented 
sites. 

European  summit,  page  38 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


harvard  business  school  Pub¬ 
lishing  (HBSP)  has  apparently 
learned  something  from  the 
case  studies  it  publishes.  In 
adding  a  World  Wide  Web  com¬ 
ponent  to  its  operation,  the 
company  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  medium  to 
pursue  new  cus¬ 
tomers  and  cut  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

In  the  process, 

Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  HBSP  —  a 
wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Harvard 


Business  School  —  has  taken  a 
$37,000  investment  and,  in  two 
years,  built  it  into  a  business 
that  generates  more  than 
$160,000  in  revenue  per 
month.  And  it  is  growing  at 
about  500%  annually. 

Those  figures  —  with  54%  of 
the  revenue  from 
new  customers  — 
are  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  on  previ¬ 
ous  revenue,  said 
Joel  Hughes,  a  vice 
president  at  HBSP. 
He  declined  to  pro¬ 
vide  many  details. 
Harvard,  page  39 


Retailer  to 
auction  off 
stock  online 

By  Alan  Alper 


online  auctions  are  becoming 
big  business.  Analysts  count 
about  200  auction  sites  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  and  thousands 
of  auctions  going  on  at  any  one 
time,  hawking  everything  from 
overstocked  computers  to 
music,  collectibles,  airline  tick¬ 
ets  and  even  livestock. 

The  latest  company  heading 
to  the  auction  block  is  Sharper 
Image,  Inc.  (uww.sharperimage. 
com),  a  San  Francisco-based 
purveyor  of  quirky,  often  high- 
Sharper  Image,  page  37 


wvrwxomputtraaK'to  ,c  <>m  hi  shit  - 
Find  an  expanded  version  of 
this  story  and  mors  electronic- 
commerce  analysis  at 
Emmerce,  CompuierwoelcTs 
electronic -commerce  webzine, 
updated  biweekly.  i  itTlf^ 


Some  companies 
are  using  the  In¬ 
ternet  to  change 
their  business 
models,  says 
Marty  Gruhn,  an 
analyst  at  Sum¬ 
mit  Strategies. 
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German  publisher  to 
join  Web  booksellers 


By  Richard  P.  Greenfield 


Bertelsmann  AG  is  best  known  for 
book  publishing,  even  in  the  U.S., 
where,  with  its  recent  decision  to 
buy  Random  House,  it  strength¬ 
ened  its  position  as  the  third- 
largest  media  conglomerate  in  the 
world  (after  The  Walt  Disney  Co. 
and  Time  Warner,  Inc.). 

Lesser  known  may  be  its  nu¬ 
merous  European  electronic-com¬ 
merce  initiatives,  including  an  on¬ 
line  bookselling  venture  with  AOL 
Europe.  The  company  also  was  an 
early  investor  in  Lycos’  German 
subsidiary.  And  Bertelsmann  will 
soon  launch  its  own  bookselling 
site  on  the  World  Wide  Web  into 
what  is  a  crowded  market,  at  least 
in  the  U.S. 

Emmerce,  Computerworld 's 
electronic-commerce  webzine,  re¬ 
cently  visited  Bertelsmann’s  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  in  Gutersloh, 
Germany,  to  talk  to  Klaus  Eier- 
hoff,  the  newly  appointed  head  of 
Bertelsmann’s  new-media  ventures. 
The  full  interview  appears  at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
emmerce. 

EMMERCE:  When  do  you  expect 
to  roll  out  your  book  buying  ser¬ 
vice,  and  how  do  you  feel  about 
coming  in  behind  Amazon, 
com,  Inc.? 

EIERHOFF:  We  don’t  feel  that 
being  first  in  the  market  is  nec¬ 
essarily  the  largest  advantage; 
sometimes  it  can  be  proof-of- 
concept.  Bertelsmann  is  unique 
[i.e.,  unlike  Amazon.com  or 
BamesandNoble.com,  Bertels¬ 
mann  is  a  publisher].  Right  now 
we  are  looking  carefully  for  a 
standardized  software  platform, 
and  we  expect  to  have  a  sum¬ 
mer  pilot  running  in  the  U.S. 


and  the  [European  Union]. 

EMMERCE:  How  do  you  in¬ 
tend  to  deal  with  issues  such  as 
the  euro  and  the  different  pric¬ 
ing  structures  in  the  U.S.  and 
in  the  EU? 

EIERHOFF:  Our  system  will 
be  euro-compliant  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  we  believe  that  an 
international  approach  means 
working  with  one  price  struc¬ 
ture  across  the  system. 

EMMERCE:  The  U.S.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  raised  some 
questions  about  the  sale  of  Ran¬ 
dom  House  and  market  concen¬ 
tration,  some  of  which  may 
have  been  linked  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  online  venture.  What  is 
your  reaction  to  that? 

EIERHOFF:  Talks  held  with 
the  FTC  so  far  do  not  give  us 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
approval  of  the  takeover  will  not 
be  forthcoming  or  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  adhere  to 
our  timetable.  More  specifically, 
there  are  no  indications  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  FTC  might  de¬ 
mand  any  disinvestments  from 
us.  Also,  Booksonline.com  will 
naturally  offer  and  sell  books 
from  other  publishers. 

EMMERCE:  Where  do  you  see 
the  major  part  of  your  online  ef¬ 
forts  going,  and  how  much  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  will  there  be 
in  that  mix? 

EIERHOFF:  Well,  this  is  the 
most  important  question  to  us 
right  now.  On  the  one  hand, 
through  AOL  Europe,  which 
now  includes  CompuServe,  we 
have  close  to  2  million  people 
on  our  network.  We  have  to  in¬ 
tegrate  electronic  commerce 


NET-IT  SOFTWARE  CORP.  has 

announced  Net-It  Central 
2.5,  server  software  that  lets 
end-user  departments  pub¬ 
lish  documents  to  the  Inter¬ 
net. 

According  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  company,  the  software 
can  publish  documents  to 
corporate  intranets  regard¬ 
less  of  the  application  used 
to  create  them  or  the  viewing 
platform.  To  publish,  users 
drag  and  drop  documents  in¬ 
to  online  folders.  Net-It  Cen- 


R  O  D  U  C  T 

tral  2.5  can  be  run  as  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  Windows  NT,  and  it 
recognizes  hypertext  links  in 
documents. 

The  software  costs  $4,995 
per  server.  An  edition  with 
an  open  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interface  for  inte¬ 
gration  with  document  man¬ 
agement  or  groupware  ap¬ 
plications  costs  $6,995  Per 
server. 

Net-lt  Software 
(41 5)  551-0646 
www.net-it.com 


“Right  now  we  are  looking  care* 
fully  for  a  standardized  software 
platform,  and  we  expect  to  have 
a  summer  [Web  bookstore]  pilot 
running  in  the  U.S.  and  the  EU." 

-  Klaus  Eierhoff,  Bertelsmann 


with  the  network  or  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  doorway  [e.g.,  Lycos].  And 
those  total  revenues  which 
should  be  from  online  ads,  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  and  monthly 
fees,  should  be  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  these  ventures. 

EMMERCE:  Do  you  think  you 
can  make  the  online  shopping 
experience  convenient  and  com¬ 
pelling  enough  to  really  get  peo¬ 
ple  involved  both  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  EU? 

EIERHOFF:  We  don’t  expect 


that  online  will  ever  substitute 
100%  for  real-life  experiences, 
but  [the  Web]  will  somewhat  de¬ 
crease  their  importance.  The 
German  Retail  Association  pre¬ 
dicts  that  electronic  commerce 
will  be  5%  of  the  retail  business 
within  five  years.  That  equals  35 
billion  deutsche  marks  [about 
$19.4  billion  at  the  current  ex¬ 
change  rate],  and  that  number 
is  the  same  as  what  the  mail¬ 
order  business  currently  does. 

EMMERCE:  How  closely  are 


you  watching  developments  in 
the  underlying  technology,  and 
where  do  you  want  to  position 
Bertelsmann? 

EIERHOFF:  Well,  we  don’t 
want  to  acquire  companies  to 
build  platforms,  but  we  are  very 
interested  in  new  platforms, 
particularly  any  that  can  bring 
new  forms  of  access  to  televi¬ 
sion  or  phone.  Our  criteria 
there  are  simple:  transparency 
to  the  user  of  any  interface  and 
a  low  enough  price  point  that  it 
is  practical  to  pursue  as  a  mass 
application.  □ 


Greenfield  is  a  freelance  writer 
and  consultant  in  New  York. 


MOREONUNE* 

For  resource  links  to  online 
booksellers,  visit 
Computerworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Sharper  Image 

tech  novelties.  Sharper  Image’s 
products  range  from  $2,000 
custom  massage  chairs  to  chic 
electronic  organizers  and  other 
proprietary  toys,  such  as  the  lat¬ 
est  in  neck  cooling  fans. 

Organizations  use  Web-based 
auctions  to  move  excess  stock 
as  well  as  returned  and  refur¬ 
bished  or  just  plain  hard-to-find 
items.  Auctions  enable  Web 
businesses  big  and  small  to 
turn  major  losses  into  minor 
ones  or  even  eke  out  small  prof¬ 
its  by  cutting  stocking  costs  or 
generating  incremental  pur¬ 
chases  from  bargain-hunting  re¬ 
turn  customers. 

MOVING  GOODS  OUT 

At  Sharper  Image,  revenue  gen¬ 
eration  isn’t  the  primary  auction 
goal;  rather,  the  company  wants 
to  move  goods  out  of  its  stores 
—  such  as  unpopular  high-end 
custom  furniture  —  to  make 
room  for  newer,  more  appeal¬ 
ing  products  that  contribute 
more  to  the  bottom  line.  The 
company  will  add  the  auction 
feature  later  this  month  as  part 
of  an  overhaul  of  its  Web  site, 
which  was  designed  to  simplify 
shopping. 

“We’re  taking  an  obvious  ex¬ 
pense,  and  if  we  sell  [hard-to- 
move  products],  it’s  a  boon  to 
the  company,”  explained  Joshua 
Tretakoff,  senior  manager  of 
alternative  media  at  Sharper 
Image. 

Initially,  Sharper  Image  ex¬ 
pects  to  hold  five  or  six  auctions 
per  week.  Because  of  the  small 
volume,  the  company  won’t  in¬ 


tegrate  the  auction  function 
with  its  back-end  systems.  “It’s 
[cost]-prohibitive  to  do;  we  want 
to  see  the  volume  first,”  Tre¬ 
takoff  explained. 

The  auction  technology,  sup¬ 
plied  by  Open  Site  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Inc.  in  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C.,  will  connect,  howev¬ 
er,  to  Sharper  Image’s  custom 
Web  site.  The  site  was  built 
with  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s 
Web  Objects  and  runs  on  a  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  Solaris  540 
server.  The  retailer  uses  the  en¬ 
terprise  version  of  OpenSite’s 
auction  software,  which  works 
with  OpenBase,  the  Open  Data¬ 
base  Connectivity-compliant 
database  that  Sharper  Image 
used  to  manage  its  product  cat¬ 
alog. 

“We  selected  Open  Site  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  mature  product  on  the 
market,”  Tretakoff  said.  “It’s  al¬ 
so  the  only  one  we  thought 


could  do  the  job.” 

OpenSite  is  also  one  of  the 
best  known  players  in  what  is 
quickly  becoming  a  crowded 
field,  said  Varda  Lief,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  company 
counts  85  customers,  including 
Daddy’s  Junky  Music  Stores, 
Inc.  (www.rockauction.com)  and 
Currans  Cards  (www.curran- 
scards.com),  a  sports  card  Web 
emporium. 

Tretakoff  said  auctions  are  a 
natural  evolution  of  the  Sharper 
Image’s  Web  site,  which  is  one 
of  the  few  retail  sites  said  to  be 
making  money,  or  at  least 
breaking  even,  according  to 
Wall  Street  watchers.  Tretakoff 
wouldn’t  provide  details. 

There’s  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
made  in  Web  auctions  by  well- 
known  retailers  with  buffed 
brand  recognition,  Forrester 
said.  “It’s  an  area  that’s  not 
been  fully  addressed  yet.”D 


Snapshot 

The  energy  industry  is  out  front  with  electronic  commerce 
now,  but  it  may  one  day  be  dwarfed  by  financial  firms 
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European  summit 


Markets  such  as  the  insurance  and  au¬ 
tomobile  industries  have  a  great  need  to 
interact  with  a  wide  range  of  partners 
and  providers,  and  the  Internet  often  is 
the  best  place  to  do  that,  said  Stefano 
Zanini,  an  IBM  manager  whose  territo- 


1-800-Batteries 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  35 

sales.  Hawk  said.  At  that  time,  he  said, 
“there  wasn’t  a  lot  of  off-the-shelf  soft¬ 
ware.  We  learned  a  lot.” 

One  lesson  the  company  discovered 
the  hard  way:  Making  different  pieces  of 
software  work  together  isn’t  as  easy  as 
the  vendors  like  to  say  it  is.  In  one  case, 
after  customers  went  through  a  multi- 
step  search  process  to  find  their  product, 
the  system  lost  the  order  information 
when  it  came  time  to  deposit  that  selec¬ 
tion  in  their  shopping  cart. 

“You  had  all  this  finger-pointing 
[among  vendors],”  Hawk  said.  “We  liter¬ 
ally  had  to  get  them  in  the  same  room. 

.  .  .  That  was  painful.”  Meanwhile,  the 
company  lost  business  because  cus¬ 
tomers  couldn’t  complete  their  orders. 


The  move  to  electronic  commerce 
has  been  good  for  1-800-Batter¬ 
ies'  bottom  line.  Phone  orders  cost 
about  $14  each  to  process,  where¬ 
as  Web  orders  cost  less  than  $7. 


Now,  instead  of  worrying  about  getting 
the  best  possible  bells  and  whistles  by 
buying  best-of-breed  software  for  indi¬ 
vidual  functions,  “I  would  give  up  some 
functionality  to  make  sure  if  there’s  a 
problem,  it  gets  fixed  quickly,”  Hawk 
said.  The  company  moved  to  IBM’s 
Net.Commerce  suite  in  November,  and 
Hawk  said  he  is  pleased  with  its  perfor¬ 
mance  so  far  in  handling  order  transac¬ 
tions  and  tying  in  to  back-office  func¬ 
tions. 

Hawk  said  the  system  time  needed  to 
complete  and  process  an  order  is  46% 
faster  with  the  integrated  Net.Commerce 
system. 

HOT,  HOT,  HOT 

Online  sales  are  hotly  competitive.  Major 
corporate  buyers  with  enough  market 
clout  often  want  suppliers  to  set  up 
private  Web  purchasing  sites  for  them 
instead  of  their  having  to  go  to  a  ven¬ 
dor’s  site,  said  Roy  Salterthwaite,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  That  could  make  it  hard  for  play¬ 
ers  such  as  1-800-Batteries  to  compete 
for  large-volume  corporate  business. 

But  those  with  smaller  volumes  could 
find  such  sites  attractive,  he  added. 
“There’s  a  role  for  niche  marketplaces 
[on  the  Internet],”  Satterthwaite  said. 
“The  niche  marketplace  is  a  viable  chan¬ 
nel.  You’ve  got  to  pick  your  product  cate¬ 
gory,  and  they  picked  one.”  □ 


ry  includes  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  “The  Internet  is  not  just  more  ef¬ 
ficient.  It  is  often  the  only  solution  that 
is  affordable,”  he  said. 

In  such  cases,  an  electronic-commerce 
system  may  not  generate  any  profits  but 
will  reduce  a  company’s  cost  of  doing 
business.  For  a  small  auto  repair  shop 
that  wants  to  link  to  different  auto  parts 
manufacturers  to  order  replacement 
parts,  Zanini  said,  “they  have  to  go  with 


the  Internet  —  they  can’t  connect  via  a 
proprietary  system.  The  Internet  is  the 
only  cost-effective  solution.” 

Ari  Palhamo,  director  at  CardPlus  Oy 
in  Helsinki,  said  extranets  —  network 
connections  that  provide  access  to  com¬ 
panies’  internal  databases  or  intranets  by 
business  partners  —  are  the  fastest- 
growing  aspect  of  electronic  commerce. 
By  2000,  the  extranet  market  for  busi- 
ness-to-business  services  will  be  40 


times  larger  than  it  is  today,  Palhamo 
predicted. 

With  help  from  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
CardPlus  has  set  up  just  such  a  busi- 
ness-to-business  system  for  the  Finnish 
clothing  industry.  The  extranet  links  dif¬ 
ferent  market  players,  eliminates  the 
need  to  print  and  update  paper-based 
clothing  catalogs  and  automates  retail 
clothing  orders  to  speed  production. 

It  also  provides  a  new  venue  for 
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launching  products  in  addition  to  the 
clothing  industry’s  two  annual  designer 
exhibitions. 

Through  the  site,  called  InterTeva, 
users  can  access  ordering  and  inventory, 
retailers  can  specify  more  than  one  store 
location  for  delivery,  and  all  users  can 
search  for  items  by  clothing  maker,  spe¬ 
cial  price,  brand  name  or  collection.  Af¬ 
ter  a  test  period  that  began  in  January, 
InterTeva  went  live  to  the  entire  clothing 


industry  early  this  month. 

“Now  designers  can  present  new 
clothing  articles  outside  of  the  standard 
spring  and  fall  collection  announce¬ 
ments,”  Palhamo  said.  “The  idea  came 
from  small  retailers  who  wanted  a  way 
to  compete  with  the  large  clothing  retail 
chains.” 

It  is  too  early  to  say  how  much  money 
InterTeva  will  generate  or  save,  but  “the 
system  offers  better  customer  service 


and  equals  more  sales,”  Palhamo  said. 

The  InterTeva  system  currently  is 
trilingual,  operating  in  Finnish,  Swedish 
and  English.  The  company  will  add 
Russian  and  German  later  this  year,  Pal¬ 
hamo  said.  Palhamo  hopes  to  take  his 
system  to  the  clothing  industry  in  other 
countries  in  Europe.  □ 

Borzo  is  Paris  bureau  chief  for  the  IDG 
News  Service. 


Harvard 
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The  numbers  also  are  a  testimony  not 
just  to  the  reach  of  the  Web  but  also  to 
the  way  some  companies  are  using  the 
Internet  to  change  their  business  mod¬ 
els,  said  Marty  Gruhn,  an  analyst  at 
Summit  Strategies,  Inc.  in  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

“What  is  interesting  about  their  effort 
is  that  they  didn’t  just  put  their  current 
business  processes  on  the  Web;  they 
looked  at  it  as  an  opportunity  to  tap  new 
revenue"  streams,  Gruhn  said. 

HBSP  publishes  a  variety  of  manage¬ 
ment  books,  videos,  CD-ROMs,  periodi¬ 
cals  (including  the  Harvard  Business  Re¬ 
view)  and  more  than  7,500  case  studies 
on  business  practices  for  use  by  corpora¬ 
tions  and  educators. 

The  publishing  unit  decided  to  turn  to 
the  Web  because  it  wanted  to  deliver 
those  products  more  efficiently  to  cus¬ 
tomers  and  to  tap  new  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  said  Joel  Hughes,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  HBSP. 

"The  capability  of  storing  and  feeding 
our  material  over  the  Internet  gave  us  a 
chance  to  deliver  our  end  products  a  lot 
more  quickly”  and  innovatively  to  cus¬ 
tomers  around  the  globe,  Hughes  said. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  business 
gains  on  the  Web  has  been  in  the  area  of 
case  studies.  Before  getting  on  the  Web, 
HBSP  sold  promotional  samples  of  case 
studies  to  potential  customers  at  $2  per 
sample  for  students  and  about  $5  for 
corporate  customers.  The  actual  cost  of 
providing  each  copy,  though,  including 
postal  and  warehousing  charges,  was  $6. 
It  was  a  difference  the  school  was  will¬ 
ing  to  absorb  as  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

TRIPLE  PLAY 

Making  those  samples  available  on  the 
Web  to  preregistered  users  has  given 
HBSP  a  way  to  eliminate  those  costs, 
deliver  samples  free  to  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  and  better  track  demand  for 
each  report. 

“They  are  using  free  samples  to  attract 
volume  purchases  of  their  reports,” 
Gruhn  said. 

Similarly,  to  simplify  online  purchas¬ 
es,  HBSP  has  built  an  online  purchasing 
system  that  lets  users  browse  through 
catalogs  and  report  descriptions  and  to 
purchase  them  using  credit  cards.  Ci¬ 
ders  submitted  via  the  Web  go  direct;  y  to 
HBSP’s  ordering  system,  where  they 
are  processed.  The  materials  are  deliv¬ 
ered  either  electronically  or  via  postal 
mail. 

New  revenue  opportunities  include  the 
ability  to  deliver  customized  HBSP  man¬ 
agement  resources  to  customers  via  their 
intranets.  HBSP  has  begun  selling  such 
packaged  resources  —  which  can  include 
how-to  videos,  and  management  guides 
—  to  customers  browsing  its  Web  site. 
Similarly,  HBSP  is  using  the  Web  to 
help  some  of  its  larger  customers  set  up 
online  virtual  universities  for  their  em¬ 
ployees,  Hughes  said.  □ 
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THE  OCCASIONAL 


AFTER  40  YEARS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  MILITARY  SERVICE, 
WE’RE  READY  FOR  TODAY’S  OFFICE. 


--  /  Raylink  Wireless  LAN  Solutions  by  Raytheon.  It's  the  result  of  thousands 

\  of  flight  hours,  hundreds  of  missions  at  sea,  and  constant  satellite 

reconnaissance.  Now  it’s  ready  for  an  even  tougher  tour  of  duty.  Inside  your  workplace. 
Because  the  RF  circuitry  we  developed  for  some  of  the  world's  most  sophisticated  military 
applications  is  now  available  in  a  Wireless  LAN -one  designed  to  meet  the  IEEE  802.11  standard. 
Raylink  delivers  the  speed  and  mobility  you  need  while  keeping  you  linked  to  critical  data.  And  it  does 
it  with  all  the  reliability  and  security  you’d  expect  from  Raytheon,  a  $20  billion  Fortune  100  company. 
Want  proof?  Get  your  own  Raylink  Demo  Kit,  with  Access  Point  and  two  PC  Cards,  for  only 
$1,495  (a  savings  of  $1,100).  To  learn  more,  contact  us  at  1-800-457-6811  or  www.raylink.com. 
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Limit  one  demo  kit  per  end  user.  Raylink  is  a  trademark  of  Raytheon  Electronics. 
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According  to  a  recent  poll 
of  Fortune  1,000  companies: 

■  Less  than  30%  enforce 
security  policies  within 
their  organizations 

■  More  than  40%  don’t 
have  a  policy  to  secure 
their  electronic  informa¬ 
tion 

■  Only  one  in  eight  firms 
conducts  daily  security 
monitoring 

■  About  60%  have  a 
security  plan  in  place 

■  About  one  in  seven 
companies  upgrades  its 
technology  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  with  business 
change 

Base:  Random  survey  of  100  IT 

executives  at  Fortune  1,000  com¬ 
panies;  multiple  responses  allowed 

Source:  Open  Systems  Advisors,  Inc.,  Boston 

Tool  for  sluggish  nets 

Optimal  Networks  Corp., 
based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  last 
week  introduced  three  trou¬ 
ble-shooting  options  for  its 
software,  which  analyzes 
application  performance. 
Now  network  managers  and 
developers  who  run  Applica¬ 
tion  Expert  can  decode  proto¬ 
cols  for  transactions  between 
clients  and  Informix,  Oracle 
and  Sybase  databases  in  min¬ 
utes  to  reveal  slowdowns  and 
communication  problems. 
The  tool  costs  $15,000;  the 
modules  are  free  through 
June. 


Customer  accounts 
at  Internet  providers 

Consumer  accounts 

1998  1,748* 

1999  3,111* 

Business  accounts 

1998  1,680* 

1999  3,238* 

*  Projected 

Base:  Survey  of  100  Internet 
providers  with  11  or  more  employees 

Source:  Infonetics  Research.  Inc.,  San  Jose.  Calif. 
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Analysts  bet  on  DSL;  users  still  unsure 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


WILL  DIGITAL  SUBSCRIBER  Line 
(DSL)  service  for  faster  access  to 
the  Internet  catch  on  with  busi¬ 
ness  users?  Analysts  say  it  will, 
but  users  aren’t  as  sure. 

“Many  telecom  managers  are 
waiting  for  the  success  stories 
with  DSL  technology,"  said  Ron 
West,  former  president  of 
the  Communication  Managers 
Association,  a  user  group  in 
Morristown,  N.J.  “I’ve  seen  DSL 
pushed  more  in  the  press  than 
in  the  field.” 

DSL  is  a  high-bandwidth  dig¬ 
ital  technology  that  uses  exist¬ 
ing  twisted-pair  wire,  so  it’s 
faster  to  install  than  a  Ti  line. 

Several  respected  consulting 
firms  have  projected  phenome¬ 
nal  growth  in  DSL  technology 


and  service.  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  predicts  an¬ 
nual  growth  rates  of  more  than 
300%,  with  more  than  1  million 
DSL  lines  installed  by  2001  — 
up  from  fewer  than  50,000 
now. 

Analysts’  confidence  in  the 
market’s  growth  is  based  on  the 
strong  need  for  faster  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  Internet  sought  by 
consumers  and  business  users 
who  telecommute  or  work  in  re¬ 
mote  locations. 

ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES 

The  most-discussed  variant  of 
DSL,  Asymmetric  DSL  (ADSL), 
boasts  downstream  speeds  that 
are  more  than  30  times  faster 
than  56K  bit/sec.  connections. 
But  analysts  said  the  upstream 
speeds  are  much  slower,  mak- 


Projected  growth  in 
Digital  Subscriber  Lines* 


1997  1,500 

1998  50,000 

1999  *  280,000 

2000  800,000 


*  Includes  Asymmetric  DSL,  DSL 
Lite  and  Symmetric  DSL 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

ing  ADSL  less  attractive  for 
business  users  who  need  to 
push  large  files  to  colleagues 
and  business  partners. 

Several  carriers  are  deploying 
or  testing  Symmetric  DSL 
(SDSL)  to  solve  the  need  for  fast 
upstream  speeds  using  equip¬ 
ment  by  start-up  vendors  such 


as  AccessLan  Communications, 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  or  Cop¬ 
per  Mountain  Networks,  Inc.  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  [CW,  May  25]. 
And  established  networking 
vendors  such  as  Cisco  Systems, 
Inc.  and  Bay  Networks,  Inc. 
have  entered  the  arena. 

Competitors  in  the  SDSL 
market  hope  to  attract  cus¬ 
tomers  with  lower  price  and 
convenience  of  installation, 
compared  with  installing  Ti 
lines,  analysts  said.  AccessLan 
will  give  businesses  a  1.5M  bit/ 
sec.  SDSL  connection  at  lower 
cost  than  a  typical  Ti  (1.544M 
bit/sec.)  connection  from  a  tele¬ 
phone  company,  said  Gartner 
analyst  Tim  McElgunn. 

“If  DSL  spreads  as  quickly  as 
we  think  it  will,  there  will  be 
Doubtful  of  DSL,  page  42 


Tivoli  downplays  management  road  map 


WHAT'S  COOKING 


Research  and  development  at  Tivoli  includes: 

Speech  recognition:  Would  let  help  desk  staff  speak 
commands  to  display  information,  start  tasks 

Visualization:  Operators  would  be  better  able  to  under¬ 
stand  complex  data  (not  a  3-D  control  console) 

Artificial  intelligence:  Would  predict  events  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  trends,  patterns  and  automate  responses  to  maintain 
service  levels  and  free  help  desk  staff 

Data  warehouse/data  mining:  Would  analyze  information 
about  infrastructure  and  activity  so  operators  and  help 
desk  can  make  decisions  and  optimize  performance 


By  Patrick  Dryden 
Orlando,  Fla. 


tivoli  systems,  inc.  quietly  dis¬ 
closed  details  about  the  immi¬ 
nent  overhaul  of  its  manage¬ 
ment  software  and  future 
enhancements  during  the  re¬ 
cent  U.S.  user  conference  here. 

Tivoli  hopes  to  simplify  the 
setup  and  use  of  the  complex 
batch  of  tools  for  its  systems 
and  network  management  prod¬ 
uct,  yet  scale  to  handle  bigger 
client/server  environments  and 
keep  track  of  distributed  appli¬ 
cations. 

First,  a  major  rewrite  of  the 
Tivoli  Management  Environ¬ 
ment  (TME)  —  a  development 
project  called  Tsunami  — 
should  hit  in  August  with  the 
release  of  TME  3.6.  Future  op¬ 
tions  cooking  in  the  labs  range 
from  voice-interactive  consoles 
to  self-healing  tools  (see  chart). 

HYPE-FREE? 

But  Tivoli  executives  at  the  con¬ 
ference  emphasized  available 
products,  real  installations  and 
tangible  paybacks  [CW,  March 
25].  The  company  purposefully 
avoided  making  announce¬ 
ments  because  hype  is  “all  too 
familiar  in  the  history  of  the 
management  software  indus¬ 
try,"  said  Jan  Lindelow,  presi¬ 


dent  and  CEO  of  the  IBM  divi¬ 
sion  in  Austin,  Texas. 

That’s  a  welcome  change, 
users  and  analysts  said,  because 
Tivoli  initially  oversold  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  left  early  adopters 
stranded  without  adequate  de¬ 
sign  and  implementation  help. 

But  now  users  are  getting 
“confused  messages”  about 
TME  3.6  and  only  “vague  de¬ 
scriptions  of  future  product  di¬ 
rections,”  said  Paul  Mason,  an 
analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

“To  downplay  the  complete 
rearchitecting  of  TME  as  a  point 
release  is  bizarre,"  Mason  said. 
"At  some  point,  Tivoli  needs  to 
be  more  clear  about  what’s 
coming." 


The  new  TME  framework 
will  synchronize  management 
information  among  multiple 
servers  to  more  efficiently  han¬ 
dle  large  numbers  of  desktop 
machines  and  network  devices. 

The  new  “lightweight  agent” 
will  be  able  to  download  man¬ 
agement  functions  as  needed 
from  servers  instead  of  requir¬ 
ing  an  upgrade  to  do  new  tasks. 
And  operators  will  be  able  to 
work  through  a  browser  inter¬ 
face. 

TME  3.6  promises  to  help 
managers  make  changes  rapid¬ 
ly,  adding  new  manageability  to 
far-flung  PCs  without  upgrade 
headaches.  And  that  is  “very 
important  because  systems 
Tivoli,  page  42 


NETWORKING 

High-speed 
wireless  LANs 
gain  ground 

By  Kim  Girard 

because  he’s  on  a  wireless  net¬ 
work,  Joe  L.  Mossa,  a  district 
manager  at  Consolidated  Pa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  no  longer  needs  to 
wait  20  minutes  to  update  his 
customer  contact  database. 

Mossa,  who  sells  paper  to 
distributors  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Los  Angeles  office,  used 
to  dial  in  to  the  corporate  net¬ 
work  to  synchronize  his  cus¬ 
tomized  Notes  database. 

About  a  month  ago,  he  began 
using  an  antenna  and  special 
modem  with  his  notebook  PC 
The  modem  uses  radio  waves 
to  update  data  and  beams  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  office  printer  at  a 
rate  of  10M  bit/sec.  —  as  fast 
as  standard  Ethernet. 

“It's  just  leaps  and  bounds 
faster,”  Mossa  said,  “it  takes  a 
tenth  of  the  time  now  to  sync 
data,”  which  means  a  wait  of 
two  to  five  minutes  instead  of 
10  to  20  minutes. 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisc.- 
based  Consolidated  Papers  now 
uses  wireless  connections  in 
Wireless  LANs,  page  42 
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Vendor  group  works 
on  voice/data  standard 


By  Jana  Sanchez-Klein 
London 


an  industry  group  led  by 
British  Telecommunications 
PLC  is  working  to  create  stan¬ 
dards  that  would  help  business¬ 
es  automate  certain  types  of 
voice  and  data  calls. 

The  group  comprises  BT, 
DGM&S  Telecom,  Inc.,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.,  Nortel,  Inc.  and 
Siemens  AG.  It  is  developing  a 
specification  for  an  open  net¬ 
work  interface  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  application  develop¬ 
ment  by  software  and  systems 
providers. 

For  example,  vendors  could 
develop  an  application  that 
would  classify  and  route  tele¬ 
phone  calls  based  on  where  the 
calls  originated.  Some  calls 
might  be  diverted  to  voice  mail. 


Wireless  LANs 
gain  ground 
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two  offices  —  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York.  Ken  Freedlund,  a 
strategic  analyst  at  the  company, 
said  it  chose  wireless  over  in¬ 
stalling  wiring  to  accommodate 
the  remote  sales  force  because 
the  service  is  faster  than  a  land- 
based  connection  and,  in  the 
long  run,  cheaper  because  the 
antennas  can  be  simply  moved 
and  disassembled  when  their 
lease  arrangements  change. 

Ericsson,  IBM,  Intel,  Nokia 
and  Toshiba  have 
announced  a  specification 
for  a  new  wireless  LAN 
technology,  code-named 
Blue  Tooth,  that  promises 
interoperability  among 
wireless  devices. 


“We  didn’t  have  to  hire  a  con¬ 
tractor  to  come  in  and  install 
wires,  and  we  know  both  offices 
will  move.  We  will  regain  our 
costs  by  not  having  to  perma¬ 
nently  wire  two  offices,"  he  said. 

Freedlund,  who  chose  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.-based  RadioLAN’s 
wireless  system,  said  its  per- 
office  costs  included  $i,ooo  for 
a  wireless  backbone  link,  $450 
for  the  laptop  modem  and  $250 
for  die  antenna. 

Analysts  said  the  wireless 


Others  might  be  sent  to  mobile 
telephones  or  to  another  person 
in  the  company. 

The  specification  would  let 
those  applications  run  on  any 
telecommunications  provider’s 
network,  said  Mike  Carr,  a 
member  of  BT’s  technology 
strategy  unit. 

“You  wouldn’t  get  serious  ap¬ 
plications  developers  [develop¬ 
ing  applications]  just  for  the  BT 
network,”  he  said. 

The  group  will  publish  the 
first  version  of  specifications  lat¬ 
er  this  year,  Carr  said. 

After  development,  the  speci¬ 
fication  will  go  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  standards  body,  such  as 
the  International  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Union,  as  a  proposed 
global  standard.  □ 

Sanchez-Klein  writes  for  the 
IDG  News  Service  in  London. 


Recurring  costs  None 


LAN  industry  is  shifting  from 
proprietary,  expensive,  low-band¬ 
width  solutions  to  standards- 
based  services  that  offer  more 
than  5M  bit/sec.  speeds. 

To  date,  wireless  LANs  have 
typically  been  limited  to  health 
care,  manufacturing  and  ware¬ 
housing  environments,  where 
they  cost  less  than  installing 
wires  and  wire-free  access  to  up- 
to-date  information  is  crucial. 

For  other  networking  applica¬ 
tions  in  corporations,  wireless 
LAN  adoption  has  been  limited 
in  part  due  to  the  high  cost  and 
interoperability  issues. 

But  the  recent  announcement 
of  new  products  and  services 
that  comply  with  the  IEEE 
802.11  interoperability  standard, 
along  with  improved  technology, 
should  help  reduce  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  spark  competition 
among  some  niche  wireless 
players,  said  Roberta  Wiggins, 
an  analyst  at  Boston-based  The 
Yankee  Group. 

The  Yankee  Group  estimates 
the  wireless  LAN  market  will 


Tivoli  quietly 
ushers  in  TME 
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management  is  a  moving  tar¬ 
get,”  said  beta  tester  Allan  Bent¬ 
ley,  TME  project  manager  at 
mortgage  banker  Halifax  PLC 
in  the  U.K. 

Despite  the  significant 
changes  in  this  release,  Tivoli 
offered  just  one  workshop  de¬ 
scribing  TME  3.6  migration, 
and  officials  barely  mentioned 
upcoming  capabilities. 

They  missed  the  promotional 


pressure  on  telcos  to  eat  their 
Ti  prices,”  McElgunn  said. 

Another  factor  is  how  long  it 
takes  a  company  to  install  its 
own  on-premise  SDSL  equip¬ 
ment,  compared  with  waiting 


reach  $1  billion  in  revenue  by 
2000  from  $724  million  in 
1998- 

Century  Steel  Corp.  in  Chica¬ 
go  Heights,  Ill.,  plans  to  expand 
its  wireless  LAN  soon.  That  will 
allow  one  person  in  the  pack¬ 
ing/shipping  department  to  do 
the  job  of  four  people. 

Century  has  invested  about 
$30,000  in  a  Cabletron  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  RoamAbout  wireless 
LAN  system  for  the  warehouse, 
where  steel  workers  access  prod¬ 
uct  order  information  from  the 
office  manager  via  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  on  the  shop  floor. 

The  system  is  flexible  and  de¬ 
pendable,  said  Gene  Kijanowski, 
the  company’s  data  processing 
manager.  “It’s  [also]  a  lot  cheap¬ 
er  than  installing  the  wiring,” 
he  said.  □ 

MOREONUMEx 

For  resource  links  on  Tivoli, 
visit  Computerworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


prime  time,  Mason  said.  Rival 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  would  have  “trum¬ 
peted  the  rollout”  of  an  upgrade 
of  such  magnitude,  he  said.  But 
Tivoli  “considers  waiting  until 
completion  a  badge  of  honor,” 
he  said. 

Several  TME  users  said  they 
will  wait  anyway  —  until  the 
software  ships  and  proves  to  be 
stable  —  before  they  consider 
migration. 

FEW  DETAILS 

Still,  planning  ahead  is  difficult 
when  information  is  sketchy, 
they  said.  For  example,  ques¬ 
tions  arose  about  the  size  of  the 


for  a  Ti  connection,  users  said. 

With  SDSL,  a  small  router  is 
installed  at  the  business  and  an 
access  concentrator  is  installed 
in  a  carrier’s  central  office.  The 
two  are  connected  by  existing 
twisted-pair  phone  cable.  The 
process  may  take  only  a  day, 
compared  with  waiting  weeks 
for  a  carrier  to  install  a  Ti  line. 

William  Lazarus,  director  of 
telecommunications  at  Hori¬ 
zon/CMS  Healthcare  Corp.  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  said  he  has 
ordered  Ti  service  several  times 
from  several  carriers  in  the  past 
two  years.  In  nearly  every  case, 


FORE  SYSTEMS,  INC.  recently 
announced  the  ES-2810,  a 
10/100M  bit/sec.  Ethernet 
switch. 

According  to  the  Warren- 
dale,  Pa.,  vendor,  the  switch 
comes  standard  with  24 
ports  of  10/100M  bit/sec. 
autosensing  Ethernet  and 
two  expansion  slots  for  addi¬ 
tional  10/iooBaseTX  or  100¬ 
BaseFX  ports. 

It  costs  $3,695. 

Fore  Systems 

(724)  742-4444 
www.fore.com 

WATCHGUARD  TECHNOLOGIES, 
INC.  has  announced  Firebox 
II,  a  network-attachable  secu¬ 
rity  appliance  for  companies 
that  have  extended  networks 
or  branch  offices. 

According  to  the  Seattle 
company,  the  hardware  and 
software  system  automates 
remote  network  configura¬ 
tion  and  policy  updates. 

It  offers  firewall  protec¬ 
tion,  encryption  and  an  IP 


agent  software  and  what  plat¬ 
form’s  TME  3.6  will  support. 

The  agent  could  take  any¬ 
where  from  300K  to  2M  bytes 
from  each  client,  depending  on 
how  many  modules  it  down¬ 
loads  into  a  local  cache. 

Managers  will  have  to  tune 
the  agents  to  find  the  best  bal¬ 
ance  —  either  consume  lots  of 
local  storage  by  caching  any  tool 
they  might  need  or  flush  the 
cache  often  but  pay  the  price  in 
network  bandwidth  to  reload. 

All  operating  systems  will  be 
covered  when  the  new  version 
ships  in  August,  said  Martin 
Neath,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Tivoli  product  group.  □ 


he  said,  he  had  to  wait  twice  as 
long  as  the  promised  time  for 
service.  Given  the  quick  deploy¬ 
ment  of  SDSL,  he  said,  “it 
would  be  something  to  look  at.” 

Louis  Steinberg,  president  of 
NetOps  Corp.  in  Pleasantville, 
N.Y.,  said  he  is  desperate  to  find 
an  alternative  to  ordering  Ti 
service  when  his  company 
grows  because  it  took  six 
months  to  have  a  Ti  line  in¬ 
stalled  the  last  time. 

Steinberg  said  he  would  con¬ 
sider  using  cable  modems  for 
faster  speeds,  if  they  were  avail¬ 
able.  Cable  modems  won’t  have 
as  much  growth  among  busi¬ 
nesses  as  DSL,  partly  because 
office  parks  often  aren’t  wired 
for  cable,  McElgunn  said.  □ 


Security-compliant  virtual 
private  network. 

The  price  for  the  box  and 
software  for  firewall  authen¬ 
tication,  remote  user  virtual 
private  network  and  security 
management  is  $4,995. 
WatchGuard  Technologies 
(206)  521-8340 
www.watchguard.com 

DESKTALK  SYSTEMS,  INC.  has 

announced  Trend  3.5  with 
World  Wide  Web-based  Re- 
portPacks,  software  for  re¬ 
porting  on  network  perfor¬ 
mance. 

According  to  the  Torrance, 
Calif.,  vendor,  the  software 
collects  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol  and 
Remote  Monitoring  data  and 
helps  network  managers  an¬ 
alyze  network  trends. 

Pricing  starts  at  $29,950 
for  a  complete  Trend  3.5 
package. 

DeskTalk  Systems 
{310)  323-5998 
www.desktalk.com 


STUDY  IN  CONTRASTS 


RadioLan's 
Campus  Link 

TI  installation 

Installation  cost 

$100 

$500  to  $1,000 

Installation  time 

2  hours 

1  to  2  months 

Performance 

10M  byte/sec. 

1.5M  byte/sec. 

Initial  cost 

$6,100 

About  $1,500 

$100  to  $800  per 
month 


Users  doubtful  of  DSL 
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Briefs 

Duke  goes  PeopleSoft 

Duke  Energy  Corp.,  a  utility 
company  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
is  installing  data  manage¬ 
ment  tools  from  Houston- 
based  BMC  Software,  Inc.  as 
part  of  a  mainframe  rollout 
of  PeopleSoft,  lnc.’s  financial 
and  human  resources  appli¬ 
cations. 

Duke  Energy  went  live  with 
its  first  PeopleSoft  application 
last  December  and  plans  to 
use  the  software  across  the 
company  by  year’s  end  [CW, 
May  25I. 

Directors  named _ 

Software  Technologies  Corp., 
a  small  maker  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  database  integration 
software,  has  added  Oracle 
Corp.  President  Ray  Lane  and 
PeopleSoft,  Inc.  Senior  Vice 
President  Aneel  Bhusri  to 
its  board  of  directors.  The 
Monrovia,  Calif.,  company 
also  said  it  has  raised  $20 
million  in  new  venture-capital 
funding. 


IBM  and  Symantec  Corp. 
have  inked  an  alliance  to  de¬ 
liver  a  family  of  antivirus 
products  to  be  marketed  un¬ 
der  the  Norton  Antivirus 
brand  name. 

Symantec,  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  will  license  IBM’s  im¬ 
mune  system  technology  and 
patents  and  combine  it  with 
its  own  technology  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  range  of  products,  in¬ 
cluding  new  products  to  sup¬ 
port  IBM  platforms. 

IBM  also  assigned  its  anti¬ 
virus  customer  and  reseller 
contracts  to  Symantec 


ON  THE  RISE 


Worldwide  document 
management  software  revenue 


*  Projected 

Source:  The  Delphi  Group,  lr»c.,  Boston 


Users  eye  standard 
for  supply  chain 


By  Craig  Stedman 
New  Orleans 


MANUFACTURERS  LOOKING  tO 

improve  the  way  they  buy  sup¬ 
plies  and  distribute  products 
came  here  last  month  to  size  up 
a  technology-driven  blueprint 
put  together  by  the  Supply- 
Chain  Council.  The  verdict  for 
many:  too  early  to  tell. 

Business  managers  who  at¬ 
tended  the  council's  spring  con¬ 
ference  said  its  efforts  to  come 


up  with  a  common  language  for 
supply-chain  management  are 
right  on  target. 

But  many  said  they  still  are 
trying  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
group’s  guidelines  for  mapping 
out  supply  chains,  evaluating 
them  and  finding  software 
that  can  automate  the  whole 
process. 

“This  is  some  new  thinking, 
and  everyone  is  looking  for  a 
framework  for  how  to  im¬ 
prove  the  way  we  do  business,” 


KEEPING  "SCOR" 


Supply-Chain  Council  facts  and  figures: 


Founded:  Last  June _ 

Current  membership:  320  users,  vendors  and  consultants 
Headquarters:  Pittsburgh 
Web  site:  www.supply-chain.org 

Status  of  SCOR  model:  Developed  last  year;  next  revision 
due  by  August 

Uses:  Mapping  supply  chains,  benchmarking  business 
performance  and  evaluating  software  vendors 


said  Jay  Nearnberg,  director  of 
global  demand  management  at 
Warner-Lambert  Co.  in  Morris 
Plains,  N.J.,  an  $8.2  billion 
maker  of  pharmaceuticals  and 
candy. 

But  Nearnberg  said  he  isn’t 
sure  whether  the  council’s 


guidelines  can  help  his  unit  at 
Warner-Lambert,  which  sup¬ 
ports  retailers  and  wholesalers 
that  sell  the  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts.  “What’s  not  real  clear  is 
how  to  apply  the  model,” 
he  said.  “That  seems  to  be  a 
Supply-chain,  page  44 


Windows  98's  strengths  put  it  in  the  hot  seat 


BROWSER  IS  KEY  TO  COMPONENTS,  REVIEWER  SAYS 


NEW  INTERFACE  MAY  COST 
USERS  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  TRAINING  TIME 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 


if  the  courts  follow  through 
on  one  option  in  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice’s  antitrust 
suit  against  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
change  the  look  of  the  Windows 
98  interface,  some  users  see  re¬ 
training  costs  and  slower  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  their  future. 

Some  people  are  worried  a 
judge  could  rule  that  Microsoft 
has  to  change  the  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  4.0  browser-based  Win¬ 
dows  98  interface  to  keep  the 
software  vendor  from  using  its 
Windows  monopoly  to  force  its 
other  software  on  consumers. 

If  the  interface  change  is  dra- 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


ibm  has  sweetened  the  recent 
launch  of  its  S/390  G5-class  of 
mainframe  systems  by  reducing 
software  license  charges.  The 
company  also  has  announced 
plans  to  extend  usage-based 
pricing  schemes  to  more  system 
software,  middleware  and  appli¬ 
cations  that  run  on  the  S/390 
platform. 


Econometric's  Brian 
McGuire:  Users  are  ad¬ 
justing  to  the  learning 
curve  with  new  systems 

mafic,  users  may  be  leafing 
through  how-to  books  again, 
which  will  cost  companies 
real  dollars  for  retraining  and 
Windows,  page  44 


The  capacity  of  the  G5  series, 
announced  last  month,  is  120 
MIPS  per  processor,  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  that  of  IBM’s  older  S/390 
machines.  The  latest  moves  are 
part  of  IBM’s  broader  bid  to 
simplify  software  pricing  and 
align  it  more  closely  to  actual 
software  use. 

Most  software  on  the  S/390 
machines  is  priced  according  to 
the  size  of  the  system  on  which 


By  Chris  DeVoney 


in  a  first  look  at  the  newly  re¬ 
leased  successor  to  Windows 
95,  I  found  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  98  to  be  less  cantan¬ 
kerous  and  more  calamity- 
resistant  than  Windows  95. 

But  many  of  the  advantages 
in  Windows  98  are  already 
available  to  people  using  Win¬ 
dows  95  with  Internet  Explorer. 
Windows  98  seems  destined  to 
be  a  companion  for  new  ma¬ 
chines  rather  than  a  compelling 
upgrade  for  corporate  desktops. 

As  everyone  probably  knows 
by  now,  Windows  98  was  de¬ 
signed  to  use  Internet  technolo¬ 
gy  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  previous  versions  of  the 
operating  system.  Microsoft  has 
woven  Internet  browser  func- 


it  runs  rather  than  software  use. 
That  penalizes  users  who  don’t 
use  their  applications  much  but 
run  them  on  large  mainframe 
systems. 

MORE  OPTIONS 

Since  1994,  IBM  has  had  an  op¬ 
tion  called  Measured  Usage  Li¬ 
censing  Charge  that  lets  users 
pay  according  to  usage  —  but 
IBM’s  pricing,  page  44 


tionality  tightly  into  the  desktop, 
help  system  and  some  utilities, 
such  as  the  Configuration  Man¬ 
ager.  Those  components  won’t 
work  properly  with  a  third-party 
browser,  which  will  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  if  a  federal  judge  forces 
Microsoft  to  jettison  Internet 
Explorer. 

For  example,  the  Windows 
Update  utility  that  checks  your 
system  and  then  visits  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  World  Wide  Web  site  for 
more  recent  drivers  and  system 
Browser,  page  44 

PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Windows  98 

(OEM  release) 

MICROSOFT  CORP. 

Redmond,  Wash. 

(800)  426-9400 
www. microsoft.com 

Pros:  Improved  support 
for  Universal  Serial  Bus; 
more  robust;  self- 
diagnosing  capabilities; 
faster  program  loading;  and 
better  responsiveness 

Cons:  Web-centric  desktop 
can  be  inappropriate  for 
some  client/server  uses; 
hardware  such  as  DVD  not 
widely  available 


IBM  extends  usage-based  pricing  to  S/390 
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Supply-chain  standard 
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IBM's  pricing  strategy 
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dosely  held  secret.” 

Interest  in  what  the  Supply- 
Chain  Council  has  to  offer  is 
high.  About  320  companies 
have  joined  the  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  software  vendors  and 
consultants  since  it  was  formed 
last  June  and  made  its  blueprint 
available  to  members. 

JUST  THE  BEGINNING 

But  even  council  officials  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  group’s 
Supply-Chain  Operations  Refer¬ 
ence  (SCOR)  model  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  and 
implementation. 

“As  we  go  forward,  we  have 
to  answer  the  question  of  how 
to  use  this  tool  and  what  it 
really  means  in  supply-chain 
planning,”  said  Vinay  Asgekar, 
the  council’s  chairman  and  a 
manager  of  business  process  re¬ 
engineering  at  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  Corp.’s  semiconductor 
unit  in  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 


lost  productivity. 

“People  don’t  like  to  relearn 
things,”  said  Kim  Orumchian, 
head  of  IS  at  Computer  Litera¬ 
cy,  an  online  high-tech  book¬ 
store  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  “Re¬ 
member  all  the  books  out  there 
to  help  move  people  from  Win¬ 
dows  3.1  to  95?  [A  similar  tran¬ 
sition]  could  be  very  counter¬ 
productive.” 

Companies  already  will  have 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  training 
users  to  use  the  Windows  98 
interface  or  to  set  up  PCs  to  use 
the  Windows  95  interface. 

But  “for  us  to  retrain  all  of 
our  employees  on  how  to  use  a 
new  version  of  Windows  would 
be  a  big  pain  and  a  big  waste  of 
our  money,  too,”  Orumchian 
added.  "I’d  like  to  train  our  peo¬ 
ple  on  things  that  would  be  of 
value  to  our  business  and  not 
just  how  to  use  Windows  all 
over  again.” 

Dan  Kusnetzky,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  said  the 
government  may  be  trying  to 
help  consumers,  but  it  could 
wind  up  confusing  them  in  the 
process. 

“For  a  person  who  is  not  a 
computer  professional  but  a 
professional  doing  something 
else,  it  could  be  enormously 
confusing,”  he  said.  “If  they 


The  council  took  over  SCOR 
from  a  pair  of  consulting  firms 
that  initially  developed  it  with 
input  from  70  manufacturing 
companies. 

However,  one  of  the  consul¬ 
tancies  —  Pittiglio  Rabin  Todd 
&  McGrath  in  Weston,  Mass.  — 
still  owns  a  set  of  benchmarks 
that  companies  have  to  buy  to 
compare  themselves  with  other 
manufacturers. 

Avenor,  Inc.,  a  Montreal- 
based  maker  of  newsprint  and 
other  wood  pulp  products,  be¬ 
gan  a  supply-chain  initiative  last 
fall  to  get  suppliers  and  some 
customers  to  work  jointly  to  cut 
inventories,  transportation  costs 
and  other  expenses. 

Karl  Roberts,  vice  president 
of  supply-chain  management  at 
Avenor,  came  to  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  conference  to  check  out 
the  SCOR  guidelines. 

Roberts  said  they  seem  to  be 
oriented  to  consumer  packaged 


know  by  rote  that  they  do  this, 
then  this,  and  their  job  is  done, 
there's  going  to  be  confusion. 
Any  time  you  change  the  user 
interface,  it  will  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  people  to  continue  to  be 
productive." 

The  case  hasn’t  gone  before  a 
judge,  so  what  might  change  is 
speculation.  But  that  specula- 


goods  companies.  “I’m  not  sure 
it  really  fits  my  business.” 

Greg  Girard,  an  analyst  at 
Advanced  Manufacturing  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Boston  and  a 
member  of  the  Supply-Chain 
Council’s  board,  said  the  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  now  using  the 
blueprint  “is  in  the  scores,  not 
the  hundreds.”  The  council  still 
is  trying  to  get  supply-chain 
software  vendors  to  commit  to 
support  SCOR  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  added. 

NOT  EASY 

Using  SCOR  isn’t  a  piece  of 
cake,  said  Joe  Williams,  director 
of  global  productivity  at  Mead 
Johnson  Nutritionals,  a  $1.9  bil¬ 
lion  division  of  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb  Co.  that  makes  infant 
formula. 

The  SCOR  model  is  playing  a 
big  role  in  helping  the  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  unit  measure  its  sup¬ 
ply-chain  performance  against 
other  companies,  Williams  said. 
But  getting  those  measure¬ 
ments  “is  a  big  job,”  he  added. 
“SCOR  is  definitive  in  some  re¬ 
spects  and  open  to  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  others.”  □ 


tion  is  enough  to  get  users  pre¬ 
pared  for  yet  another  transition. 

“I  think  people  are  getting 
more  used  to  always  having  a 
learning  curve,”  said  Brian 
McGuire,  director  of  Internet 
administration  at  Econometrics, 
Inc.,  a  marketing  company  in 
Chicago. 

“Microsoft  will  make  it  so 
even  if  [Windows  98]  changes, 
people  can  turn  it  on  and  get 
started.  And  they’ll  go  from 
there.”  □ 


only  for  applications  that  run 
with  IBM’s  DB2,  CICS,  IMS 
and  MQ  Series  products. 

IBM  will  offer  similar  options 
for  applications  such  as  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Domino 
and  resource  planning  software 
from  SAP  AG,  The  Baan  Co. 
and  PeopleSoft,  Inc.,  said  Doug 
Balog,  a  program  director  at 
IBM’s  OS/390  group.  Usage- 
based  options  could  become 
available  for  those  products 
early  next  year. 

PRICE  CUTS 

Effective  July  1,  IBM  will  reduce 
measured  usage  prices  by  10%. 
It  also  will  give  measured  usage 


Usage-based  pricing 

How  it  works:  Charges 
based  on  system 
resources  used 

Available  on:  IBM's  CICS, 
DB2,  IMS  and  MQSeries 
systems 


Browser 
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files  fails  without  the  built-in 
browser. 

As  for  the  interface,  those 
comfortable  with  the  look  and 
feel  of  the  Windows  95  user 
interface  may  find  the  new 
one  visually  unappealing  and 
awkward. 

Windows  98  presents  your 
applications  (the  Program  op¬ 
tion  available  from  the  Start 
button)  on  a  single,  scrollable 
panel  no  matter  how  many  pro¬ 
grams  you  have.  Picking  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  easier  on  Windows  95, 
which  presents  the  fist  on  a  se¬ 
ries  of  pop-up  panels  across  the 
screen. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Windows  98  does  provide  a  bet¬ 
ter  foundation  than  Windows 
95  for  innovations  such  as  the 
Universal  Serial  Bus,  Digital 
Video/ Versatile  Driver  and  PC 
use  of  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  communications. 

In  general,  improvements  to 
Windows  98  come  from  the  use 
of  the  32-bit  device  driver  model 
used  by  Windows  NT.  A  rewrit¬ 
ten  version  of  the  TCP/IP 
communication  stack  improves 
responsiveness  and  increases 


customers  whose  workloads  ex¬ 
ceed  1,000  MIPS  a  25%  soft¬ 
ware  discount  on  additions  to 
their  workloads,  Balog  said.  The 
new  schemes  “certainly  make 
me  want  to  take  a  look  at  it,” 
said  Joel  Markus,  vice  president 
of  technology  at  UMB  Bank 
N.A.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“The  last  time  we  looked  at 
usage-based  pricing,  it  was  not 
much  better  than  [system-based] 
pricing”  because  of  the  work¬ 
load  running  on  the  main¬ 
frame,  Markus  said.  But  the 
recent  price  cuts  and  IBM’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  extend  usage-based 
pricing  could  lead  to  a  review  of 
that  decision,  he  said.  □ 


Capacity-based  pricing 

How  it  works:  Charges 
based  on  capacity  of 
system  on  which  soft¬ 
ware  runs 

Applies  to:  Virtually  all 
third-party  application 
software  on  the  S/390 


throughput.  For  example,  in 
Windows  98,  the  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  doesn’t  bring  the  system 
to  its  knees  while  waiting  for  a 
Web  site  response  as  it  did  in 
Windows  95. 

HEALING  POWER 

Windows  98  beefs  up  tools 
used  to  heal  most  common 
problems  and  provides  better 
information  for  remotely  diag¬ 
nosing  and  solving  problems. 

For  example,  the  System  File 
Checker  restores  corrupted 
Windows  98  system  files,  and 
the  System  Information  tool 
presents  a  one-stop  applet  for 
reporting  the  computer’s  inner 
workings  and  running  the  vari¬ 
ous  diagnostic  programs,  such 
as  the  Windows  Dr.  Watson. 

In  comparing  the  operating 
systems,  we  installed  both  Win¬ 
dows  95  and  98  on  a  NEC 
Computer  Systems  Division  En¬ 
terprise  PowerMate  and  a  Gate¬ 
way  E-3300  desktop,  both  run- 
ning  333-MHz  Pentium  IIs. 

It  took  about  35  minutes  to 
install  Windows  98  on  top  of 
the  Windows  95  setup.  Win¬ 
dows  98  added  an  average  of 
60M  bytes  and  nearly  2,000 
files  during  install.  □ 


DeVoney  is  a  syndicated  columnist 
in  Seattle.  His  E-mail  address  is 
chrisd@  cybercritic.com. 


Windows  98  highlights 

NEW  FUNCTIONALITY: 

■  Support  for  TV  tuner  cards,  FireWire  (IEEE  1394)  devices, 
MMX  instructions  and  DVD-ROM  drives 

■  Support  for  multiple  monitors 

■  Revamped  diagnostic  and  repair  utilities 

■  Revamped  boot-up  and  shutdown  code  to  speed  start-up  and 
shutdown 

■A  new  scripting  engine  that  incorporates  JavaScript  and 
VisualBasic  Script 

■  Power  management  for  PC  cards 

TECHNOLOGY  ADDED  TO  WINDOWS  98  FROM  WINDOWS  95 
RELEASE  2  AND  OTHER  TECHNOLOGIES: 

■  Support  for  Universal  Serial  Bus  (improved  version  in 
Windows  98) 

■  Default  interface  is  now  Internet  Explorer  4 

■  FAT32  file  system  increases  storage  capacity 

OTHER  TECHNOLOGIES: 

■  Remote  Access  Server  dial-up  server 
■ActiveSync  for  linking  Windows  CE  devices 

■  NetShow,  NetMeeting  conferencing  software 

■  Outlook  Express  messaging  software 

—  Galen  Gruman 


Windows  98's  interface 
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Searching  for  the  right  database? 

Look  no  farther — than  Cache,  the  post-relational  database  for  accelerated  transaction  processing.  You  can  realize  immediate 
performance  improvements  for  your  current  SQL  applications — with  Cache's  seamless  integration.  And,  you  can  rapidly  develop 
powerful  new  applications — with  Cache's  advanced  object  technology  and  speedy  database-to-web  connectivity.  Built  with  a 
potent  transactional  multidimensional  data  engine.  Cache  is  furiously  fast,  enormously  scalable,  and  staunchly  reliable.  Plus,  it  is 
easy  to  implement — on  Windows  95  and  NT,  OpenVMS,  and  major  UNIX  platforms.  Join  the  InterSystems  family  of  over  1.5  million 
database  users  worldwide.  Call  us  at  (617)  621-0600.  Orvisitwww.intersys.com/info. 


InterSystems 


The  post-relational  database.  For  new  dimensions  of  transactional  performance. 
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(Why  solve  a  problem  when  you  can  avoid  one  in  the  First  place?) 
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E:ause  every  mission  is  critical,  we  offer  a  range  of  preventive  services  for  your  most  strategic  applications  running  on  HP-UX. 
can  Hetjiyou  achieve  optimum  performance  and  maximum  availability  by  doing  everything  from  designing  a  bulletproof 
restructure  to  assessing  and  proactively  supporting  your  IT  operations.  And  if  the  unavoidable  does  occur,  we  provide 
after  recovery;  Why  wait  for  the  next  problem  when  you  can  avoid  it  altogether?  Visit  us  at  www.hp.com/go/mcservices. 


ilftf  PatkanJ.Oonipany 
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Briefs 

Thin  monitor  to  ship 

San  |ose,  Calif.-based  Sony 
Electronics,  Inc.,  a  maker  of 
compact  computer  monitors, 
has  announced  a  15-in.  flat- 
panel  LCD.  The  Multiscan 
CPD-Liso  monitor  is  for  envi¬ 
ronments  with  limited  desk¬ 
top  space.  It  is  6.5  in.  high 
and  weighs  11.7  pounds.  Esti¬ 
mated  pricing  is  $2,200,  and 
the  monitor  will  ship  this 
month. 

Notebook  price  cuts 

Toshiba  has  again  reduced 
the  price  of  its  Libretto 
mininotebook.  The  computer 
was  first  introduced  at  a  price 
of  $1,999.  It  was  then  re¬ 
duced  to  about  $1,000  and 
most  recently  was  sliced  to 
$699.  The  75-MHz  Pentium 
machine  weighs  less  than  2 
pounds  and  features  16M 
bytes  of  memory. 

HP  in  patent  dispute 

Micro  Solutions,  Inc.  in 
DeKalb,  III.,  has  filed  a  law¬ 
suit  alleging  that  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  CD-Writer  Plus 
7200E  external  CD-Rewriter 
infringes  on  the  company’s 
patented  “parallel  port  inter¬ 
face  mass-storage  techno¬ 
logy.”  A  previous  lawsuit 
against  four  vendors  over  the 
same  patent  was  settled  out 
of  court  with  the  defendants 
forced  to  cease  shipment  of 
infringing  products. 


Telecommuting 

predictions 

►  By  2000,  more  than 
66%  of  companies  will 
have  to  upgrade  their 
application  infrastructure 
to  support  telecommuting 

►  Through  2002,  80% 

of  telecommuting  projects 
won't  provide  measurable 
benefits  to  the  company 

►  By  2003,  50%  of  all 
telecommuting  in  the  U.S. 
will  be  driven  by  the 
threat  of  financial  penal¬ 
ties  under  pollution  con¬ 
trol  legislation 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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No  traffic  jams  here 


Staples'  James  Ray:  Load-balancing  technology  helped  the 
office-supply  chain  control  traffic  to  its  intranet  and 
maintain  service  levels 


►  Higher  intranet  use 
prompts  chain  to  dis¬ 
tribute  server  requests 

By  Bob  Wallace 


office-supply  store  chain  Sta¬ 
ples,  Inc.  did  a  litde  shopping  of 
its  own  for  software  that  would 
keep  its  intranet  servers  up  and 
running.  And  by  installing  soft¬ 
ware  that  balances  users’  re¬ 
quests  for  information  among 
the  intranet’s  servers,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  even  a  bit  ahead  of  its 
time. 

Most  companies  wait  until 
performance  declines  and  com¬ 
plaints  increase  before  imple¬ 
menting  load-balancing  technol¬ 
ogy,  said  Daniel  Briere, 
president  of  TeleChoice,  Inc.,  a 
Verona,  N.J.,  consultancy. 

“Adding  load  balancing  early 
on  helps  prevent  problems. 
Managers  need  to  be  proactive 
to  avert  calamity,"  he  said. 

Staples  bought  a  load-balanc¬ 
ing  package  to  ensure  reliable 
service  after  intranet  use  sky¬ 
rocketed  in  the  site’s  first  seven 
months. 

“We  went  from  30,000  hits 
per  month  in  September  [1997] 
to  200,000  hits  per  month  in 


By  April  Jacobs 

users  say  Universal  Serial  Bus 
technology,  which  is  aimed  at 
making  peripherals  easier  to 
configure  and  connect  to  desk¬ 
top  computers,  may  be  another 
step  forward  for  the  Plug  and 
Play  standard. 

Universal  Serial  Bus  (USB) 
will  be  supported  by  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  98,  which  is 
due  out  June  25.  It  will  also  be 
supported  by  an  array  of  hard¬ 
ware  vendors  this  summer, 
including  the  top  desktop  ven¬ 
dors. 

Windows  95  Service  Release 
2.0  shipped  with  USB  software, 
and  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  is 
adding  USB  support  to  its  new 
consumer  I  Mac  line  in  August. 

Users  who  have  a  scanner 
that  is  USB-compliant  and  run- 


March,”  said  James  Ray,  vice 
president  of  corporate  systems 
and  strategy  development  at 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  Sta¬ 
ples.  “We  needed  to  ensure  that 
traffic  spikes  didn’t  degrade  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  end  users.” 

As  of  March,  97.8%  of  the 


ning  Windows  98  could  plug 
the  device  in  to  their  comput¬ 
er’s  USB  port  and  the  operating 
system  would  install  the  correct 
driver  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  restart  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  peripherals 
supported  by  USB 
include  keyboards, 
mice,  digital  cam¬ 
eras,  scanners,  video- 
conferencing  cam¬ 
eras,  speakers  and  printers. 

SIMPLER  PROCESS 

USB  is  similar  to  the  faster 
SCSI  because  it  supports  multi¬ 
ple  devices  on  one  network 
chain.  And  it  is  similar  to  the 
Macintosh’s  slower  Apple  Desk¬ 
top  Bus  because  it  powers  the 
attached  devices. 

“USB  is  going  to  make  pe¬ 


company’s  1,950  employees  at 
headquarters  had  accessed  the 
Staples  intranet,  Ray  said.  And 
143  of  250  remote  workers  had 
used  it. 

Load-balancing  software  takes 
calls  sent  to  a  data  center,  in- 

No  traffic  jams,  page  48 


ripherals  much  easier  to  set  up, 
and  if  you’re  talking  about  a 
company  with  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  PCs,  even  one  less 
conflict  to  resolve  is 
a  good  thing,”  said 
Rob  Enderle,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Giga  Informa¬ 
tion  Group,  Inc.,  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

But  like  most  new 
technologies,  USB 
isn't  likely  to  be 
widely  adopted  at  a  quick  pace 
because  users  still  have  invest¬ 
ments  in  peripherals  that  are 
supported  by  older  bus  tech¬ 
nologies.  Those  include  the 
serial  buses  commonly  used  for 
input  devices  and  SCSI  buses 
used  for  scanners  and  external 
drives. 

Users  say  they  like  the  idea  of 

Bus  links,  page  48 


REMOVABLE  STORAGE 

Tools  may 
help  users 
find  data 
on  disks 

By  Nancy  Dillon 


when  Chrysler  corp.  engi¬ 
neers  need  more  iooM-byte 
Zip  disks  to  record  test  data, 
they  simply  fill  out  the  same  re¬ 
quest  form  they  use  to  order 
pencils. 

This  liberal  acquisition  policy 
helps  simplify  Dave  Mabry’s  job 
of  supporting  more  than  250 
Zip  drives  used  in  test  equip¬ 
ment.  But  it  doesn’t  contribute 
to  his  control  over  data  man¬ 
agement.  Mabry  is  a  senior 
product  engineer  at  the  Auburn 
Hills,  Mich.,  car  maker,  and  he 
Tools,  page  48 

Projected  worldwide 
growth  (in  units  shipped) 
for  high-capacity 
removable  floppy 
disk  drives  (such  as  w 
Iomega’s  Zip  or  M 
Imation’s  f 

SuperDisk)  M 

36.3MX 


15M 


1998  2000  2002 


Projected  worldwide 
growth  (in  units  shipped) 
for  high-end  removable 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Bus  links  peripherals  without  rebooting 


USB  supports 
multiple 
devices  on  one 
network  chain 
and  powers 
the  attached 
devices. 
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Bus  links  peripherals  without  rebooting 


GET  ON  THE  BUS 


Universal  Serial  Bus  (USB)  features  the  following: 

•  A  standard  connector  type 

•  Plug  and  Play  support  so  the  host  computer  can 
identify  USB  devices  when  they  are  plugged  in  and 
can  provide  the  correct  driver  without  rebooting 

•  Four  different  transfer  types  to  support  various 
peripherals 


is  nostalgic  for  the  days  when 
he  could  use  a  DOS  utility  to 
manage  i.44M-byte  floppies. 

"We  still  haven’t  come  up 
with  a  similar  way  to  catalog 
our  Zip  disks,”  Mabry  said.  That 
may  soon  pose  a  problem  be¬ 
cause  even  though  his  users 
have  evolved  from  i-44M-byte 
floppies  to  iooM-byte  Zip  disks, 
they  use  more  sophisticated  test 
equipment  and  acquire  between 
io  and  ioo  times  more  data. 
That  means  the  amount  of 
media  isn’t  decreasing  as  capac¬ 
ity  increases. 

Adopting  a  removable- 
media  indexing  tool  is  a 
"no-brainer." 

-  Frank  Schwartz, 

Chiquita  Brands 
International 

Mabry  is  just  the  type  of  user 
Sheridan  Software  Systems,  Inc. 
is  targeting  with  next  week’s  re¬ 
lease  of  DiskCataloger. 

According  to  the  Melville, 
N.Y.,  software  vendor,  the 
$49.95  tool  will  help  users 
manage  their  growing  collec¬ 
tions  of  removable  media.  Its 
cataloging  system  integrates 
with  the  Windows  Explorer  tree 
structure,  and  it  lets  users  view 
and  search  virtual  representa¬ 
tions  of  cataloged  disks  using 
standard  Explorer  protocol. 
Once  it  locates  requested  files, 
the  software  prompts  the  user 
to  insert  the  proper  disk. 

A  sampling  of  supported 
media  includes  Zip  disks  from 
Roy,  Utah-based  Iomega  Corp.; 
i2oM-byte  SuperDisks  (also 


called  LS-120  disks)  from  Oak¬ 
dale,  Minn. -based  Imation 
Enterprises  Corp.;  23oM-byte 
EZFlyer  disks  from  Fremont, 
Calif. -based  SyQuest  Technolo¬ 
gy,  Inc.;  and  standard  CDs  and 
floppies. 

Citadel  Technology,  Inc.  in 
Dallas  has  a  similar  disk  cata¬ 
loging  product  called  C:/More. 
But  the  $79.95  C:/More  doesn’t 
integrate  directly  with  Windows 
Explorer. 

As  high-capacity  removable 
storage  goes  mainstream,  ana¬ 
lysts  say  media-management 
tools  will  grow  in  importance 
(see  chart  on  page  47). 

“The  usage  model  for  high- 
capacity  removable  storage  is 
changing,”  said  Bob  Amatruda, 
an  analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
He  said  users  are  becoming 
more  educated  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  backup.  And  because 
removable  storage  such  as  Zip 
disks  are  already  common  on 
the  desktop,  their  repurposing 
for  backup  is  leading  to  in¬ 
creased  media  consumption. 

Adopting  a  removable-media 
indexing  tool  is  a  “no-brainer,” 
said  Frank  Schwartz,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Information  Services  at 
Chiquita  Brands  International, 
Inc.  in  Cincinnati.  He  said  that 
without  a  powerful  indexing 
tool,  his  users  often  find  them¬ 
selves  inserting  disk  after  disk 
to  locate  missing  files. 

“Whether  you  have  just  two 
disks  or  over  20,  an  index 
would  save  time,”  he  said. 

But  Schwartz  said  the  one 
problem  with  cataloging  soft¬ 
ware  is  that  it  is  useless  if  users 
don’t  know  how  to  properly  la¬ 
bel  the  outside  of  their  disk  car¬ 
tridges.  □ 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 

a  universal  plug.  But  they  aren’t 
too  excited  by  the  idea  that  there 
may  not  be  enough  devices  to 
support  the  new  technology. 

“We  have  PCs  with  USB  sup¬ 
port  but  no  devices  yet,”  said 
Matthew  Merrick,  vice  president 
of  information  and  technology 
at  Merrick  Printing  Co.  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Still,  “as  [vendors] 
develop  high-speed  printers  and 
scanners  to  go  along  with  it,  it 
will  be  helpful,”  he  said. 

Others  question  if  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers  will 
want  users  to  be  able  to  easily 
connect  such  a  wide  range  of 
devices  to  their  PCs.  Those 
managers  fear  that  a  support  is¬ 
sue  may  arise. 

“From  an  end-user  stand- 


No  traffic  jams 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 

tranet  or  web  server  and  bal¬ 
ances  them  among  servers  to 
boost  performance  and  prevent 
any  one  server  from  being  over¬ 
taxed. 

It  can  redirect  calls  from  a 
server  that  is  busy  or  down  to 
one  that’s  operational,  regard¬ 
less  of  where  the  server  is. 

And  by  maximizing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  existing  servers,  load 
balancing  technology  can  delay 
or  eliminate  the  need  to  buy 
more  servers. 

“Load  balancing  is  a  technolo¬ 
gy  that  every  company  that’s 
building  an  intranet  or  Web  site 
should  evaluate  as  part  of  the 
project,”  Briere  said.  “It  can 
mean  the  difference  between 
smooth  operation  and  hordes  of 
angry  users  and  customers.” 

Staples  bought  Windows  NT 
server-based  load-balancing  soft¬ 
ware  from  Bright  Tiger  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.,  a  start-up  in  Ac¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  to  give  employees 
optimal  access  to  such  intranet 
staples  as  the  company  phone 
book,  conference  room  sched¬ 
uler  and  human  resources  data, 
Ray  said. 

“If  one  of  your  servers  goes 
down,  it  can  bring  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  screeching  halt,”  he 
said.  “It’d  be  like  losing  your 
phone  or  your  LAN.” 

The  company  plans  to  install 
intranet  servers  in  Canada,  the 
U.K.  and  Germany  by  year’s 
end. 

The  Bright  Tiger  package  will 
allow  calls  to  be  routed  to  the 
nearest  server,  which  will  re¬ 
duce  international  wide-area 
network  bandwidth  charges.  □ 


point,  the  features  sound  good. 
But  from  an  IT  standpoint,  they 
might  not  want  people  in¬ 
stalling  all  kinds  of  objects  from 
the  desktop,”  said  John  Delta, 
director  of  the  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  group  at  Nasdaq  Stock 
Market  in  Washington. 

PCs  have  long  had  plenty  of 


HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO.  has  an¬ 
nounced  HP  SureStore  mag¬ 
neto-optical  jukeboxes  with 
disks  that  can  store  5.2G  bytes 
each. 

According  to  the  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  company,  the  jukeboxes 
use  5.25-in.  disks  and  range  in 
capacity  from  80G  to  1.2T 
bytes.  They  offer  read/write 
capability  on  the  new  5.2G- 
byte  and  older  2.6G-byte 
disks,  and  read-only  capability 
on  legacy  i.3G-byte  and  650M- 
byte  disks. 

The  systems  were  designed 
for  document  and  image  man¬ 
agement,  computer  output  to 
laser  disk,  archival  data  stor¬ 
age  and  data  migration. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $3,894 
to  $101,894. 

Hewlett-Packard 
(650)  857-1501 
www.hp.com 

CHEM  USA  CORP.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  ChemBook 
6000II  Series,  a  line  of  note¬ 
book  computers  with  233-  or 
266-MHz  Pentium  II  proces¬ 
sors  from  Intel  Corp. 

According  to  the  Newark, 
Calif.,  company,  the  notebooks 
feature  between  32M  and 
144M  bytes  of  64-bit  memory 
and  have  a  128-bit  graphics 
accelerator  with  2M  bytes  of 
video  RAM.  The  base  model 
uses  a  2.iG-byte  hard  drive, 
but  3G-  or  4G-byte  hard  drives 
also  are  available.  Other  op¬ 
tions  include  a  removable  20- 
speed  CD-ROM  drive,  a  mag¬ 
neto-optical  drive  or  a  Zip 
drive  from  Iomega  Corp. 


ports  to  which  users  could  add 
hardware.  But  USB  allows 
many  devices  to  be  linked  to 
one  port. 

Plus,  Windows  98  can  auto- 
configure  a  wide  range  of  USB 
devices,  which  makes  peripheral 
installation  easier  than  in  previ¬ 
ous  versions  of  Windows.  □ 


Pricing  starts  at  $3,049. 
Chem  USA 
(510)  608-8818 
www.chemusa.com 

MICROSOFT  CORP.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  IntelliMouse  Pro, 
a  pointing  device  that  acts  as  a 
full-featured  Microsoft  Mouse. 

According  to  the  company, 
the  device’s  shape  helps  keep 
the  hand  and  forearm  aligned 
in  a  natural  position.  It  uses  a 
wheel  between  its  two  buttons 
for  scrolling.  Included  soft¬ 
ware  can  customize  scrolling 
in  any  Windows  95,  Windows 
98  or  Windows  NT  4.0  appli¬ 
cations.  A  data  zooming  fea¬ 
ture  will  let  users  collapse  or 
expand  outlines  created  with 
Microsoft  Word  or  Power¬ 
Point. 

It  costs  $74.95. 

Microsoft 

(425)  882-8080 

www.microsoft.com 

NSM  JUKEBOX  has  announced 
the  Mercury  22,  a  CD  jukebox 
with  many  concurrent  read / 
write  drives. 

According  to  the  Bensen- 
ville.  Ill.,  firm,  the  jukebox  lets 
users  record  150  CDs  in  less 
than  24  hours.  It  includes  two 
12-speed  read  drives  and  two 
i2-speed/4-speed  read/write 
drives,  so  users  can  initiate 
disk  mastering  while  main¬ 
taining  multiuser  access  to  all 
disks  in  the  jukebox. 

Pricing  starts  at  $16,500. 
NSM  Jukebox 
(630)  860-5100 
www.nsmjukebox.com 
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WHERE  THEY  STAND 

Top  3  PC  server  vendors  worldwide  (first  half,  1997) 

Rank 

Vendor 

Market  share 

1 

Compaq  Corp. 

29.9% 

2 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

13.2% 

3 

IBM 

12.3% 

Top  3  disk 

storage  subsystem  vendors  worldwide  (1997) 

Rank 

Vendor 

Market  share 

1 

IBM 

15.7% 

2 

Compaq 

11.7% 

3 

EMC  Corp. 

10.2% 

Source:  International  Data  Corp..  Framingham.  Mass. 

Test  your  bet.  With  TransMillenniunf  QUICKiMr." 


There’s  no  way  to  guarantee  that  every  application  will 
run  in  the  Year  2000.  But  you  can  improve  your  odds  by 
performing  20XX  testing  and  by  checking  the  quality  of 
your  renovations.  With  TransMillennium™  QUICKchec/r™ 
from  Cap  Gemini  America. 

Send  your  renovated  code  to  our  Application  Renovation 
Center™.  In  as  few  as  two  weeks  we’ll  provide  a  list  of 
changes  to  help  you  check  the  quality  of  your  renovations 


for  any  code  the  ARCSMcan  process.  We’ll  also  ship  back 
a  DataMap,  toolset,  and  documentation,  to  help  you  choose 
baseline  test  data,  age  your  data  for  20XX  testing,  and 
generate  bridges  —  without  manually  hunting  for  or 
reentering  dates. 

Visit  our  Web  site  or  call  to  learn  more  about  our  testing 
offers  and  see  how  TransMillennium  QUICKchec/c  can 
help  you  improve  your  odds  of  winning  the  Y2K  race. 


1-888  Y2KT0DAY 


□  Cap  Gemini 


www.usa.capgeniioi.coni/y2k 


Cap  Gemini  America,  Inc.,  TransMillennium™  Services,  1114  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  29th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036 


Trying  to  Manage  a  Costly 


Ha\e  you i  mainframe  sen  ices  turned 
mio  a  wild  beast  that  can  t  be  tamed? 
Having  to  carefully  juggle  your  open 
systems  sen  ices?  Are  NT  servers 
nipping  at  your  heels — causing  you 
to  jump  through  hoops? 


IT  Service  Vision  software  brings  all 
your  IT  service  information  together 
in  one  place  :  your  desktop,  Turn 
\  our  three-ring  circus  into  a  well- 
managed  operation,  as  you  report 
on  the  qualitv  of: 


Computer  resources 
and  networks 


at  to  ns 


Phones  and  lax  sa  stems 


World  Wide  Web.  online  k-m 
and  help  desk 


Any  custom  application  tlui 
provides  time-sensitive  logs 


To  learn  how  a  single  solution  can 
help  you  track  and  manage  I  f 
expenses — and  to  receive  a  free 
IT  ScfvtCC  Vision  mouse  pad  —  give 
us  a  call  at  01 0.077. 8200  or  visit 
us  at  w  ww.sas.com/itvision 


SAS  Institute  Inc 


www.sas.com/itvision  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  Phone  919.677.8200 
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Change  a  constant 
with  warehouses 


AMP’s  Danny  Wall  says  a  redesign  will  enable  users  to 
access  more  information  faster 


Nailing  down  user 
requirements 

SHAKU  ATRE 


Recognizing  life  cycle  patterns  can  help 


Data  mart  improves 
GTE  Airfone's  marketing 


Briefs 

SAP  B/3  warehouse 

Influence  Software,  Inc.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  prepackaged  data 
warehouse  designed  for  SAP 
AG’s  R/3  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry.  Influence  Knowl¬ 
edge  Warehouse  for  SAP  is  a 
World  Wide  Web-based  analy¬ 
sis  tool  that  allows  users  to 
slice  and  dice  data  locked  in 
R/3.  It  is  scheduled  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  the  third  quarter. 
Pricing  will  vary  based  on  the 
number  of  users  and  applica¬ 
tions  used. 

Java-based  analysis 

Sqribe  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif,  has  un¬ 
veiled  Version  2.0  of  Power- 
Sqribe.  It  is  a  Java-based  tool 
for  online  analytical  process¬ 
ing.  PowerSqribe  2.0  comes 
in  three  versions:  Workgroup 
Edition,  Enterprise  Edition 
and  Unplugged  Edition  for 
stand-alone  queries.  If  is 
scheduled  to  ship  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  It  costs  $99 
per  user. 

Visual  pro  Jamming 

Red  Brick  Systems,  Inc.  has 
begun  customer  beta-testing 
of  Red  Brick  Formation,  a  vi¬ 
sual  programming  tool  that 
helps  create  data-transforma- 
tion  applications.  The  tool 
will  reduce  the  need  for  hand¬ 
coding,  the  company  said.  If 
should  ship  by  October.  Pric¬ 
ing  hasn’t  been  set 


GOING  DOWN 


Average  spending  per  data 


warehouse,  excluding  staff  salaries 

$2.1M 


1 


0 

1996  1997 

Note:  Major  cost  decreases  were  in 
consulting  (down  10%),  hardware 
(down  9%)  and  software  (down  6%) 

Base:  Survey  of  1,242  projects  in 
1996  and  915  in  1997 

Source:  Meta  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  on  how 
to  build  a  data  warehouse/mart. 

CEO  hadn’t  yet  signed 
off  on  his  IT  staff’s 
data  ware¬ 
housing  proposal 
when  he  over¬ 
heard  a  competi¬ 
tor  raving  about 
the  advanced  sce¬ 
nario-based  fore¬ 
casting  she  was 
doing  with  hers. 

Yet  the  CEO 
signed  off  on  the  existing  pro¬ 
posal  without  meeting  with  his 
IT  staff  to  discuss  what  he  had 
heard.  So  ultimately,  the  CEO 
didn’t  get  what  he  wanted 
(even  though,  in  this  case,  that 
functionality  should  have  been 
in  the  proposal  to  begin  with  if 


the  group  was  knowledgeable 
about  the  industry). 

Such  is  often  the  case  when 
expectations  aren’t  managed.  If 
you  haven’t  had  to  manage  ex¬ 
pectations,  you’ve 
undoubtedly  heard 
that  it  is  one  of 
the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenges  of  data 
warehousing  proj¬ 
ects. 

To  find  out  what 
users  want,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  interviews  and  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  You  should  always 
plan  to  ask  users  about  their 
current  system,  the  system 
they’d  like  and  how  they  use 
the  data  they  get  today.  (If  this 
sounds  a  lot  like  what  you’d  do 
User  requirements,  page  54 


By  Leslie  Goff 

data  warehouses  are  like  self- 
perpetuating  organisms:  They 
create  user  demand  for  more 
queries  and  information  or  cry 
out  for  a  redesign.  Or  suddenly 
a  company  is  faced  with  a 
whole  new  set  of  data  sources 
or  business  requirements  be¬ 
cause  it  forges  a  new  partner¬ 
ship,  acquires  another  company, 
sells  a  unit,  faces  new  regula¬ 
tions  or  is  deregulated. 

A  data  warehouse’s  life  cycle 
advances  from  one  stage  to  the 
next:  from  project  planning  to 
design  and  development  to  de¬ 
ployment  to  maintenance.  Al¬ 
though  the  stages  are  known  in 
advance,  they  must  be  managed 
based  on  the  specifics  of  each 
project  and  business  need. 

Green  Spring  Health  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  in  Columbia,  Md„  for 
example,  is  taking  a  break  be¬ 
fore  launching  the  fourth  itera- 


By  Randy  Weston 

bad  weather  spurs  a  flurry  of 
in-flight  telephone  calls  from 
one-time  or  occasional  callers, 
but  the  people  who  make  up 
the  bread  and  butter  of  GTE 
Airfone,  Inc.’s  business  are  trav¬ 
elers  in  business  and  first  class 
heading  cross-country  or  be¬ 
tween  continents. 

That’s  just  some  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  GTE  Airfone  in  Oak 
Brook,  Ill.,  is  uncovering  with 
its  new  data  mart.  GTE  is  using 
the  system  to  better  target  its 
customers  and  improve  service. 
The  analysis  is  based  on  the 
credit-card  information  gathered 
when  customers  place  calls. 

“In  the  past,  we  implemented 
new  marketing  promotions  that 
weren’t  very  well  targeted,  and 
[so]  we  didn’t  get  much  pay¬ 
back,”  said  Shekar  Vengarai,  se¬ 
nior  advisory  systems  engineer 
at  GTE  Airfone.  "The  air  travel¬ 
er  requires  specialized  market¬ 
ing  programs,  and  to  achieve 
success,  we  need  access  to  accu¬ 
rate,  timely  data.” 

About  100G  bytes  of  data 


tion  of  its  data  warehouse  so  it 
can  evaluate  how  to  bring  two 
companies  into  the  fold. 

The  mental  health  services 
and  chemical  dependency  treat¬ 
ment  provider  so  far  has  de¬ 
ployed  data  and  applications  for 
membership,  benefits  autho¬ 
rization  and  claims  processing 
and  is  set  to  begin  an  iteration 
to  manage  its  provider  network. 

Adding  the  two  companies 
will  increase  Green  Spring’s  na¬ 
tionwide  membership  from  16 
million  to  60  million  and  boost 
the  data  warehouse  from  350G 
bytes  to  well  over  a  terabyte  of 
data,  said  John  Herman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  data  warehousing. 

“Now  we’ll  have  a  whole  new 
set  of  data  sources,  codes  and 
databases  that  will  have  to  be 
standardized  in  our  data  ware¬ 
house,”  he  explained. 

Herman  views  the  challenge 
as  an  opportunity  for  a  reality 
Change,  page  54 


about  customers  now  rests  in 
the  data  mart,  which  was  built 
on  Redwood  Shores,  Calif.- 
based  Oracle  Corp.’s  Oracle7-3 
database  with  the  help  of  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Metamor  Technolo¬ 
gies  Ltd.  in  Chicago.  The  effort 
began  last  June,  and  the  data 
mart  went  live  in  January. 

The  data,  which  has  only  the 
customers’  credit-card  numbers, 
is  pulled  from  GTE’s  billing 
system  by  using  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.-based  Informatica  Corp.’s 
PowerMart  extraction  tool. 

Ed  Schaider,  an  analyst  at  The 
Standish  Group  International, 
Inc.  in  Dennis,  Mass.,  warned 
that  users  shouldn’t  cut  corners 
when  picking  the  right  tools  for 
the  job.  He  said  users  shouldn’t 
be  swayed  by  building  a  quick 
and  cheap  warehouse  to  lessen 
the  risk  because  that  is  likely  to 
backfire.  The  best  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  is  to  shop  around  and 
make  sure  the  tools  bought  will 
meet  the  needs  of  users. 

Among  the  added  tools  GTE 
Airfone  buys  are  third-party 
credit-card  user  profiles,  which 
GTE  data  mart,  page  54 
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The  pharmaceutical  sales  rep  is  dead.  Exhausted. 


Akron,  Ohio. 

Dog  meat.  Lying  on  the  bed,  he  thinks  about  his  day.  His  flight  was  delayed  two  hours. 
He  went  into  the  club  lounge  and  connected  to  *  |the  company  intranet  to  review  shipping 
status  on  pending  inventory^  via  the  Web.  He  ^|e-mailed|  his  customers  to  inform  them 
their  deliveries  would  arrive  early.  He  lugged  his  carry-on  to  the  gate.  He  wedged  himself 
into  a  coach  seat.  He  arrived  at  his  sales  call  just  in  time,  only  to  find  his  client  was  running  an 
hour  late.  He  tweaked  his  presentation,  checking  his  competitors’  Web  sites,  and  3  |incorporated 
key  points  into  his  pitchj.  He  made  the  presentation.  He  went  to  the  hotel  and  the  smiling  clerk 
gave  him  a  smoking  room  with  twin  beds  instead  of  the  non-smoking  king  he  had  reserved.  He 
turned  on  a  rerun  of  Love,  American  Style.  He  connected  to  the  4|contact  management 
systemj,  updated  his  customer  file  and  sent  a  call  report  to  the  global  sales  team.  He  con¬ 
nected  to  the  company  benefits  intranet  and  5|ealculated  the  balance  in  his  401k  plan|. 
It  was  up  4.5%.  He  falls  asleep  and  sleeps  soundly  until  his  next  wake-up  call.  At  5:30  a.m. 

THE  6 [BEST  PARTS J  OF  HIS  DAY  WERE  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  LOTUS. 
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User  requirements 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51 _ 


for  any  project,  you’re  right.) 

Here  are  some  specific  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask: 

■  About  the  current  system: 

Ask  users  what  percent  of  the 
questions  they  ask  today  yield 
satisfactory  answers.  Do  they 
trust  the  accuracy  of  the  an¬ 
swers?  How  quickly  does  the 
system  respond?  Have  users 
provide  a  list  of  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  the  current  system  can’t 
answer  fast  enough  —  or  at  all. 
Find  out  who  uses  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  system  generates  and 
how  decisions  are  made  when 
the  system  can’t  give  them 
what  they  need. 

If  you  take  the  time  to 
understand  your  industry, 
user  needs,  frustrations 
and  dreams,  you'll 
increase  your  project's 
chances  for  success. 

■About  the  ideal  system:  Ask 

interviewees  to  jot  down  five 
questions,  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance,  that  they  need  answered 
in  order  to  perform  their  jobs. 
Find  out  how  often  they  need 
to  ask  them  and  if  they’re  basi¬ 
cally  the  same  questions  each 
time  or  if  they  vary. 

Then  ask  the  users  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  business  benefits  of 
a  system  that  could  answer  all 
the  questions  on  their  list: 
Would  revenue  grow?  Prof¬ 
itability?  Savings?  Customer 
satisfaction?  Market  share? 
Would  time-to-profits  be  re¬ 
duced?  Would  the  organization 
reduce  cases  in  which  work  is 
redone? 


■  Drill  down  on  the  data:  Ask 

users  what  data  they  access  to¬ 
day  and  who  owns  that  data. 
Find  out  what  they  think  of  the 
quality  and  consistency  of  the 
data  and  how  up-to-date  it  is. 
Find  out  if  they  like  the  way 
the  data  is  grouped  or  if  they’d 
like  to  see  it  a  different  way. 
Ask  them  if  the  current  system 
“floods”  them  with  data  and  if 
anything  could  be  filtered  out. 

Compile  all  that  information 
and  reply  to  individual  users  or 
user  groups  with  a  realistic  as¬ 
sessment  of  what’s  feasible. 
Suggest  desired  features  and 
then  include  prices  and  realis¬ 
tic  time  frames  for  what  users 
want.  Then  they  can  decide 
how  to  proceed  and  whether 
they  should  pare  back  or  ex¬ 
pand  what  they’re  looking  for. 

You  also  need  to  understand 
what  upper  management 
needs.  Have  those  managers 
list  their  competitors  —  on  a 
product-by-product  or  regional 
basis  —  and  their  perceptions 
of  their  competitors’  market 
dynamics  and  how  they  get  in¬ 
formation  about  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Be  a  good  listener  and 
start  managing  expectations 
with  reality  checks.  Reinforce 
this  expectation  management 
process  with  status  reports  as 
the  project  proceeds. 

If  you  take  the  time  to  un¬ 
derstand  your  industry,  user 
needs,  frustrations  and  dreams, 
you’ll  increase  your  project’s 
chances  for  success.  □ 


Atre  is  president  of  Atre  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in 
New  York  that  specializes  in  data 
warehousing  and  database  tech¬ 
nology.  Her  E-mail  address  is 
shaku@atre.com,  and  you  can 
access  her  DataWareMart 
methodology  at  www.atre.com. 
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DATA  WAREHOUSING  BASICS 


Project  planning 

•  Interview  users  to  determine  business  requirements,  and 
get  a  consensus  among  the  users  and  the  team  leaders 

•  Ask  users  and  managers  the  types  and  volume  of  queries 
and  reports  needed  and  desired 

•  Locate  data  sources 

•  Identify  the  return  on  investment 

•  Delegate  roles  and  responsibilities  for  the  IS  and 
business  departments 

•  Document  everything 

Design  and  development 

•  Select  a  data  model  and  begin  modeling  the  data 

•  Choose  or  create  tools  for  harvesting,  cleansing  and 
transforming  the  data 

•  Determine  the  technical  architecture,  including  hardware 
platforms,  database  engine  and  reporting  and  analysis 
tools 

•  Extract  and  transform  the  data 

•  Gather  the  meta  data 

•  Install  the  hardware  and  software 

•  Populate  the  warehouse  and  meta  data  stores 

•  Develop  user  applications 

•  Do  beta  testing  with  users 

•  Do  quality  assurance  testing  and  analysis 

•  Document  everything 

Deployment 

•  Train  users 

•  Set  up  user  support  procedures  and  responsibilities 

•  Roll  out  the  data  warehouse  and  applications  to  users 

•  Document  everything 

Maintenance 

•  Establish  processes  for  regular  updates  of  the  data 

•  Respond  to  user  requests  for  additional  functionality 

•  Consider  additional  tools,  such  as  for  data  mining 

•  Make  requisite  changes  as  business  needs  change 

•  Get  ready  to  launch  the  next  iteration  for  another 
business  unit 

•  Document  everything 


check  —  to  see  where  his  team 
can  improve  the  current  design, 
add  fields  that  it  may  have 
missed,  fine-tune  the  SQL- 
stored  procedures  to  run  faster 
and  make  other  improvements 
as  team  members  gather  and 
transform  all  the  new  data. 

Electronics  components  man¬ 
ufacturer  AMP,  Inc.  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  consolidated  disparate 
sources  of  financial  data  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  series  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  prompting  the  first 
version  of  a  data  warehouse  at 
the  company. 

FAST  ACCESS 

Now  AMP  is  preparing  to 
redesign  the  2-year-old  ware¬ 
house,  moving  it  from  a 
normalized  database  implemen¬ 
tation  to  a  star-schema  imple¬ 
mentation  so  users  can  access 
more  data  faster,  said  Danny 
Wall,  a  senior  systems  analyst  at 
AMP. 

“The  way  things  are  now, 
everything  is  in  monthly  slices 
of  the  pie,"  Wall  said.  “It’s  still 
labor-intensive  if  users  want 
quarterly  data  and  they  want  to 
look  across  a  year  or  a  quarter 
without  having  to  look  at  all  the 
individual  monthly  slices.  The 
new  version  will  be  time- 
variant.” 

The  star-schema  architecture 
allows  those  different  time 
slices  to  be  easily  created. 

Even  though  Wall  isn’t  creat¬ 
ing  the  warehouse  from  scratch, 
he  said  his  team  members  will 
still  progress  through  each 
phase  of  the  life  cycle  because 
they  will  be  adding  functionality 
and  keeping  an  eye  toward  fu¬ 
ture  changes. 

“You  should  still  run  through 
all  the  steps,  whether  the 
changes  are  as  simple  as  adding 
two  columns  to  an  existing  table 


or  as  complex  as  remodeling 
the  data,”  he  said. 

Sam  Kuntz,  a  senior  pro¬ 
grammer/analyst  at  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  of  Georgia  in  At¬ 
lanta,  noted  that  a  three-  to 
four-month  iteration  of  a 
project  typically  doesn’t  experi¬ 
ence  a  lot  of  changes.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  year,  an  in¬ 
dustry  can  change  drastically, 
rendering  a  data  warehouse  ob¬ 


solete  if  it  wasn’t  designed  to  be 
flexible. 

“Eight  years  ago,  we  were  just 
starting  to  move  from  an  in¬ 
demnity  insurance  model  to  an 
HMO  model,”  he  said.  “If  we 
had  built  a  data  warehouse 
then,  it  would  be  almost  useless 
now.”  □ 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New 
York. 


GTE  data  mart 
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it  uses  to  compare  the  numbers 
it  gathers  with  the  customer 
profiles. 

From  that  information,  the 
company  can  pinpoint  which 
travelers  are  using  the  system, 
their  average  income,  age  levels 
and  other  useful  marketing  in¬ 
formation. 

Once  GTE  Airfone  has  the 
user’s  name,  it  can  find  out  if 
the  person  is  a  member  of  fre¬ 
quent-flier  programs  and  attach 
special  telephone  use  offers  to 
tlie  mileage  packages. 


Because  GTE  Airfone  relies 
on  outside  data  to  get  customer 
information,  it  has  to  ensure 
that  it  first  cleanses  the  data. 
Many  agents  who  sell  credit- 
card  data  don’t  let  companies 
keep  individual  data,  so  GTE 
Airfone’s  data  mart  also  must 
handle  both  data  on  specific 
customers  and  generalized  data 
about  groups  of  customers. 

Combing  through  data  and 
making  it  compatible  “is  one  of 
the  single  reasons  data  ware¬ 
houses  and  data  marts  end  up 
costing  more  than  planned,” 
said  Robert  Craig,  an  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  “You  have  to  go 


through  the  data  field  by  field. 
If  you  don’t,  the  data  won’t 
work.” 

Vengarai  said  that  before 
GTE  Airfone  built  the  data 
mart,  the  only  way  to  gather 
much  of  that  information  was 
for  programmers  to  write  re¬ 
ports  in  the  billing  system,  a  la¬ 
borious  task  that  often  took 
three  to  fourth  months  to  com¬ 
plete.  The  $i.2  million  data 
mart  lets  GTE  Airfone  analysts 
continually  monitor  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

Craig  said  that  is  primarily 
why  users  are  turning  to 
data  marts  for  decision-support 
systems.  □ 


Using  dirty  data 

GTE  Airfone  isn’t  stopping  at  using  its  new  data  mart  simply  to 
find  new  marketing  opportunities.  The  company  also  uses  the  in¬ 
formation  to  monitor  the  quality  of  its  service. 

That  is  being  done  by  letting  dirty  data  into  the  system,  said 
Shekar  Vengarai,  senior  advisory  systems  engineer  at  GTE  Airfone. 

The  dirty  data  is  from  partial  records  that  have  incomplete  or 
missing  data  on  airplane  identification,  phone  call  duration  or 
credit-card  numbers  —  all  of  which  could  indicate  phone  calls 
that  didn’t  go  through  properly.  The  so-called  dirty  data  is  flagged 
in  the  billing  system  and  sent  on  to  the  data  mart,  flags  and  all. 

GTE’s  business  analysts  then  can  decide  whether  to  use  the  in¬ 
formation  or  screen  it  out  when  doing  queries.  Vengarai  said  the 
data  is  used,  for  example,  to  see  if  a  particular  plane  has  a  high 
number  of  incomplete  calls,  which  could  signal  a  problem  with 
the  system.  —  Randy  Weston 
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By  Miryam  Williamson 


►  This  year's  rush  to  a  Windows  NT  network  oper¬ 
ating  system  standard,  predicted  by  many  industry 
pundits  and  marketers,  may  be  more  of  a  leisurely 
stroll  over  the  next  couple  of  years. 

►  The  U.S.  is  by  far  the  world's  biggest  spender 
on  information  technology;  in  1997,  IT  spending  in 
the  U.S.  topped  $320  billion,  eight  times  the  U.K.'s 
$40  billion  and  17  times  Italy's  $18  billion  technol¬ 
ogy  bill. 

►  IS  spending  is  up  across  Europe  and  the  U.S., 
with  the  U.K.'s  12.2%  average  budget  increase  out¬ 
pacing  the  European  total  by  about  1.5%. 


those  are  some  of  the  findings 
of  International  Data  Corp.’s 
(IDC)  fifth  annual  global  IT 
spending  survey.  The  study, 
spanning  13  countries  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  involved  interviews  with 
nearly  12,000  IS  managers  and 
directors  (about  1,200  in  the 
U.S.).  The  respondents  work  at 
businesses,  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  educational  institutions 
with  at  least  10  employees.  (IDC 
and  Computerworld  are  both  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Boston-based  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Group.) 

IS  decision  makers  were 
asked  about  their  companies’ 


1997  spending  on  hardware, 
software  and  services  and  their 
intentions  for  1998.  The  survey 
was  conducted  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1997  and  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year.  “That  was 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  Asia/ 
Pacific  economic  crisis,  yet  re¬ 
spondents  were  telling  us  they 
are  very  optimistic  about  their 
projected  IT  spending  in  1998,” 
says  Seana  Dowling,  research 
manager  for  the  project. 

NT:  WHAT  STAMPEDE? 

The  survey  found  companies  are 
moving  slowly  to  Windows  NT. 
Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  remains 
the  U.S.  market 
leader  for  LAN  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  at 
43.2%,  followed  by 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  NT 
Server,  at  35.2%. 
Unix-based  LANs  ac¬ 
counted  for  7%  of 
the  survey  sample. 

Only  11%  of  sur¬ 
vey  subjects  say  they 
plan  to  change  net¬ 
work  operating  sys¬ 
tems  this  year.  And 
although  68%  of 


TOP  10  IN  IT  SPENDING 

1. 

U.S. 

$320  billion 

2. 

Japan 

$107.52  billion 

3. 

Germany 

$  50.11  billion 

4. 

France 

$  38.84  billion 

5. 

U.K. 

$  38.76  billion 

6. 

Canada 

$  20.89  billion 

7. 

Italy 

$  18.26  billion 

8. 

South  Korea 

$  12.33  billion 

9. 

Australia 

$  11.74  billion 

10.  The  Netherlands 

$  11.56  billion 

those  who  do  plan  to  switch  will  choose  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  they  represent  less  than  8%  of  the 
998  respondents. 

Even  for  many  considering  a  change  to 
NT,  the  decision  isn’t  a  sure  thing.  Gene  P. 
Berry,  vice  president  and  chief  information 
officer  at  Shenandoah  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  is  typical.  His  company  uses  a 
mixture  of  NetWare  versions  “and  a  bit  of 
NT.  A  1998  project  is  to  make  a  long-term 
decision  and  get  to  one  platform.  My  sense 
is  that  we’ll  end  up  on  Windows  NT  across 
the  board  by  the  end  of  this  year,”  Berry  says. 


However  leisurely  it  may  be,  the  migration 
to  NT  may  reflect  a  desire  for  some  degree 
of  certainty,  says  John  Gilsenan,  manager  of 
the  survey’s  U.K.  component.  People  may  be 
willing  to  trade  off  a  certain  amount  of  ro¬ 
bustness  in  return  for  “a  road  map  for  the 
future,  if  only  because  people  believe  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  be  around  forever,”  he  says.  “Peo¬ 
ple  may  also  be  thinking  no  one  ever  got 
fired  for  buying  Microsoft.  If  NT  fails,  there 
are  enough  people  using  it  to  mean  that  it 
won’t  just  be  me  that’s  in  trouble.” 

Global  Snapshot,  page  56 


SCANDINAVIA 


U.K. 


►  Leader  in  LAN  use 
(88.1%  of  sites) 
and  Web  presence 
(62.3%) 


Global  Snapshot 

IDC's  international  IT  survey  finds  spending  W 

is  up  worldwide  and  U.S.  companies  aren't 
rushing  to  implement  Windows  NT 


►  60.9%  of  business 
sites  have  Web 


►  59.4%  of  business  sites 
surveyed  operate  on  LANs 

►  61.4%  have  Web  access 

►  Only  34.8%  of  sites  surveyed 
have  home  pages  on  the  Web 

►  50.5%  say  year  2000  will 
have  no  influence  on  IT  budget 
change  from  1997  to  1998; 
46.1%  report  some  influence 


presence  (31.6%) 
of  sites  surveyed 
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But  for  some,  the  decision  is  farther 
in  the  future.  "We’ll  probably  stay  the 
same  for  another  year  or  two  and  then 
take  a  hard  look  at  Windows  NT.  Right 
now  we  don’t  think  it’s  mature  enough,” 
says  Terry  Cieslak,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  technology  officer  at  May 
and  Speh,  Inc.,  a  direct  marketing  and 
outsourcing  service  provider  in  Downers 
Grove,  Ill.,  and  a  Novell  customer. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SPENDING 

Just  under  half  (49.6%)  of  U.S.  respon¬ 
dents  expected  their  IT  budgets  to  re¬ 
main  roughly  the  same  in  1998,  35.3% 
predicted  an  increase  and  11%  foresaw  a 
decrease.  The  banking  industry  will  out¬ 
pace  other  industries  in  spending  hikes 
this  year,  according  to  I  DC,  with  72%  of 
respondents  expecting  increases  and 
none  anticipating  lower  spending.  The 
most  important  drivers?  Mergers  and  ac¬ 
quisitions,  says  Carey  Azzara,  an  I  DC 
program  director  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
“When  banks  merge,  IT  systems  need  to 
talk  to  each  other.  One  system  needs  to 
be  subsumed  by  the  other,  or  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  deployed.  Each  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities  requires  a  nontrivial  IT  invest¬ 
ment,”  he  explains. 

Jeff  Coomer,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  Black  and  Decker 
Corp.'s  North  American  Power  Tools  Di¬ 
vision  in  Baltimore,  is  planning  a  mod¬ 
est  spending  increase  this  year.  “After 
two  years  of  budget  decreases,  IT  spend¬ 
ing  will  be  up  5%,”  he  reports.  Much  of 
the  increase  will  go  toward  a  strategic 
investment  aimed  at  improving  supply- 


chain  operations.  “The  target  is  reducing 
inventory,  improving  our  cycle  time  and 
getting  our  service  level  up,  all  of  which 
are  designed  to  take  cost  out  of  the  op¬ 
eration,”  Coomer  says. 

Budgets  tend  to  run  in  cycles,  Azzara 
says.  A  com¬ 
pany  may 
spend  heavily 
for  a  year  or 
two  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  large 
system,  then 
cut  back  the 
next  year.  Berry  is  one  who  saw  his  in¬ 
formation  technology  budget  decrease 
this  year.  “We  just  came  out  of  a  three- 
year  systems  plan  whose  thrust  was  to 
move  off  the  E S/9000  mainframe  to  the 
AS/400  platform.  Now  that  we’re  off  the 
mainframe,  we’ve  reduced  our  expenses 
by  about  11%, ”  he  says. 

In  the  U.S.,  companies  are  focusing 
their  strategic  investments  mainly  on 
end-user  equipment  such  as  PCs  and 
workstations  or  on  installing  and  up¬ 
grading  infrastructure.  Investments  in 
Internet  and  intranet  applications  are 
catching  on  in  small  companies  (defined 
in  the  study  as  having  fewer  than  100 
employees)  but  represent  a  lesser  pro¬ 
portion  of  spending  in  larger  organiza¬ 
tions  and  a  minuscule  part  of  the  bud¬ 
gets  of  large  multinationals.  Many  of 
those  larger  companies  may  have  done 
most  of  their  investing  in  these  facilities 
before  1997  and  now  are  dealing  with 
the  relatively  low  costs  of  maintaining 
World  Wide  Web-based  applications.  At 


Shenandoah  Life,  Berry  has  allocated  5% 
of  this  year’s  budget  to  turn  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  existing  Web  site  into  an  extranet 
where  insurance  agents  can  obtain  the 
information  required  to  quote  on  and 
write  policies,  rather  than  resorting  to 
telephone  and  fax  messages. 

The  U.S.  ranks  third  in  the 
average  IT  operating  budget 
size  per  individual  site  (the  sur¬ 
vey  collected  data  on  IT  bud¬ 
gets  at  individual  sites  rather 
than  for  entire  corporations). 
Leading  the  pack  is  the  U.K.,  at 
nearly  $176,000,  followed  by  China,  at 
$149,000.  The  average  budget  for  U.S. 
sites  in  1997  was  $138,000.  IDC  found 
that  U.S.  sites  are  far  more  likely 
to  belong  to  multinational  corporations 
than  are  sites  in  other  countries. 

Year  2000  spending  may  cause  a  tem¬ 
porary  blip  in  a  company’s  IT  budget.  At 
Black  and  Decker,  the  supply-chain  ini¬ 
tiative  —  called  Power  Chain  —  is  ad¬ 
dressing  60%  to  70%  of  the  company’s 
year  2000  problem  by  replacing  systems 
that  otherwise  would  need  to  be  remod¬ 
eled.  “Every  week  I’m  balancing  the 
Power  Chain  program  and  the  Y2K  ef¬ 
fort.  Everything  I  put  into  or  take  out  of 
Power  Chain  has  an  impact  on  the  Y2K 
work,”  Coomer  says. 

THE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  PURCHASE 

Taking  a  global  view  of  the  power  that 
internal  and  external  influences  have  on 
spending  decisions,  IDC  found  that  the 
most  senior  IT  executive  has  the 
strongest  voice  in  about  70%  of  compa¬ 
nies,  with  the  president  or  CEO  second 
at  58%. 

But  the  CEO’s  influence  is  stronger  in 
countries  such  as  China  and  South  Ko¬ 
rea  than  in  the  U.S.  CEOs  are  most  like¬ 
ly  to  be  heavily  involved  in  decisions 
concerning  end-user  devices  such  as 
PCs,  in  Internet  and  intranet  strategies 
and  in  changing  or  upgrading  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  operating  system. 

According  to  Italy-based  Luisa  Bor- 
doni,  who  studies  European  vertical 
markets  for  IDC,  there  is  a  “very  strong 
and  deep  strategic  movement”  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  the  emphasis  on  turning  IT 
into  a  tool  for  competitive  gain.  She  sees 
that  especially  in  segments  under  the 
greatest  business  pressures,  such  as 
telecommunications,  utilities  undergo¬ 
ing  privatization,  banking  and  discrete 
manufacturing. 

Overall,  expect  increased,  but  not  fre¬ 
netic,  spending  this  year.  Investments 
will  be  aimed  at  process  improvement 
and  upgrading  infrastructure  at  the  fore¬ 
front  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  broadening 
the  reach  of  companies  through  Internet 
and  intranet  development.  □ 


Williamson  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Warwick,  Mass. 


BANKS  TAKE  E-COMMERCE  LEAD 


Banks  lead  all  other  U.S  industries  in  electronic  commerce  off  their  Web  home  pages 
Are  sales  transactions  available  on  your  home  page? 
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Total  respondents:  738 

Source:  International  Data  Corp„  Framingham,  Mass. 
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For  more  on  this  story,  visit 
Computerworld  online: 

www.computerworld.com/more 


NT  SERVER  HAS  A  HOLD 
ON  SMALL  SITES 


Windows  NT  Server  is  running  core 
business  applications  in  31.8%  of  U.S. 
sites,  but  it  holds  the  most  sway  at 
sites  with  fewer  than  100  employees 

Which  is  the  most  important 
system  running  your  core 
business  applications? 


SMALL  SITES 

(fewer  than  100  employees;  138  respondents) 


2.5% 


MIDSIZE  SITES 

(100  to  499  employees;  199  respondents) 


3.7% 


LARGE  SITES 

(500  employees  or  more;  156  respondents) 


Windows  NT  Server 
Unix  midrange  server 
IBM  AS/400 


■  Other  PC  server 

]  IBM  mainframe 

h  Supercomputer/minisuper- 
computer/parallel  processor 

H  Other 
H]  Don’t  know 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham.  Mass. 
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“Leadership  tends  to  be  much 
more  spiritual;  management, 
much  more  physical." 


-DICK  DOOLEY  , 

SOCIETY  FOR  INFORMATION 

MANAGEMENT  |  | 


Ex-CIO  Dick  Dooley  is  the  closest  thing  IS 
has  to  a  spiritual  leader 


Dick  dooley  has 
raised  the  bar  in 
information  sys¬ 
tems  leadership. 
As  chief  information  officer 
during  the  ’60s  and  ’70s  at 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
and  Colonial  Penn  Insurance 
Co.  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  he  was 
studying  people  while  other 
CIOs  were  studying  flowcharts. 
As  co-founder  of  the  Society 


for  Information  Management 
and  guru  of  its  Regional  Learn¬ 
ing  Forums,  Dooley  has  trans¬ 
formed  more  than  600  IS 
managers  from  the  sum  of 
their  technical  and  business 
parts  into  something  better: 
self-aware  people  with  a  high 
capacity  for  learning  and 
growth. 

Meanwhile,  Dooley,  64,  has 
evolved  from  a  self-styled  “IS 


terrorist”  to  a  spiritual  leader 
of  the  technical  community. 
But  whatever  the  persona,  he 
has  always  modeled  the  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  he  tries  to  in¬ 
fuse.  He  recently  talked  with 
Computerworld  senior  editor 
Kathleen  Melymuka. 

CW:  What  is  it  about  your  own 
life  that  led  you  to  this  kind  of 
work? 


DOOLEY:  When  we  were  kids, 
someone  sort  of  stole  their 
family  car,  and  we  got  a  flat 
tire.  It  was  terrible;  we  were 
going  to  get  caught.  I  told 
them  what  to  do  to  change  the 
tire.  The  next  day  all  of  us 
thugs  were  standing  around 
the  street  corner  talking  about 
it,  and  someone  said,  “Dooley 
took  over.”  I  said,  “Well,  we 
needed  to  get  it  fixed.”  In  al¬ 
most  everything  I’ve  ever  done 
I’ve  tended  to  operate  at  that 
level.  If  there’s  no  need  for 
leadership,  I  move  on. 

CW:  How  has  the  typical  IS 
leader  changed  during  your 
career? 

DOOLEY:  Some  of  the  changes 
have  been  towards  things  I 
was  into  early.  I  always  had  a 
need  to  read,  explore. 

[As  a  CIO,]  I  was  always  in¬ 
terested  in  the  social  and  team 
aspects,  the  management 
process  and  leadership;  devel¬ 
oping  the  people.  The  people 
who  worked  for  me  thought  I 
was  just  kind  of  a  butterfly. 
Back  then  it  was  technical 
competence  first  and  last.  To¬ 
day,  if  you’re  not  outward-look¬ 
ing  and  don’t  have  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  turf  owners, 
you  don’t  play. 

CW:  Who  were  your  mentors, 
and  what  did  they  teach  you? 
DOOLEY:  The  chairman  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
taught  me  communication,  a 
positive  attitude  and  speed.  My 
boss,  who  was  between  me 
and  him,  taught  me  focus  and 
commitment:  what  it  means  to 
keep  your  word  and  follow 
through. 

CW:  Why  did  you  create  the 
Regional  Learning  Forums? 
DOOLEY:  There  was  a  scream¬ 
ing  need  for  it.  With  thin  staffs 
and  people  so  overcommitted, 
the  idea  of  helping  develop 
high-potential  people  is  almost 
nonexistent.  People  haven’t  got 
any  time. 

CW:  When  they  stripped  out 
middle  management,  they 
stripped  out  the  mentors? 
DOOLEY:  They  stripped  out  all 
those  people  who  took  you  to 
lunch  and  said  things  like, 
“You’re  talking  too  much  at 
meetings.”  We  used  to  get  a  lot 
of  that  on  the  job.  Now  there’s 
nothing  going  on  internally 
that’s  even  close  to  that.  But 
there’s  still  a  need. 

CW:  What  are  you  hoping  to 
accomplish  with  the  forums? 
DOOLEY:  [Develop]  capaci¬ 
ties.  [The  learning  hierarchy] 
is  potential,  skill,  competency 


and  capacity.  Capacities  are 
broader,  deeper,  more  flexible 
and  transportable.  They  can  be 
used  at  any  time,  in  any  situa¬ 
tion,  in  any  industry. 

CW:  Why  are  capacities  so 
important? 

DOOLEY:  When  I  was  growing 
up,  if  you  were  world-class  in 
IMS  [an  IBM  mainframe  soft¬ 
ware  program],  you  were  prac¬ 
tically  guaranteed  a  job  for  10 
years  —  maybe  life.  Today,  to 
be  world-class  at  Lotus  Notes 
doesn’t  guarantee  you  any¬ 
thing.  You  can’t  really  count  on 
skills  and  competencies  today; 
you  have  to  look  for  capacities. 
Leadership  learning  forums 
are  about  learning  to  learn; 
learning  to  change,  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  to  build  relationships. 

CW:  What  would  I  notice  about 
someone  who  has  been  through 
a  learning  forum? 

DOOLEY:  You  can  tell  by  the 
way  they  approach  you: 
They’re  trying  to  add  to  your 
value  rather  than  take  it  away. 
It  shows  in  creativity:  frequen¬ 
cy  of  thinking  out  of  the  box.  It 
shows  in  manners;  protocol; 
understanding  that  there  are 
times  to  speak  and  not  to 
speak;  that  some  issues  are  not 
worth  arguing  about. 

CW:  What  separates  an  IS 
leader  from  a  manager? 
DOOLEY:  Management  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  characterized  by  how 
and  what;  leadership,  by  why 
and  where  and  when.  Leader¬ 
ship  tends  to  be  much  more 
spiritual;  management,  much 
more  physical.  The  two  obvi¬ 
ously  overlap,  but  at  the  ex¬ 
tremes  they  don’t. 

CW:  How  can  an  IS  manager 
nurture  leadership  among  IS 
employees? 

DOOLEY:  By  setting  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  and  communicating 
about  it,  by  making  it  a  topic  of 
meetings,  by  allowing  space 
for  it.  Don’t  do  it  all  yourself; 
encourage  people  to  pick  up 
the  ball  and  run  with  it. 

CW:  Are  you  a  saint  or  a  heretic- 
in  the  IS  community? 

DOOLEY:  I’m  sure  some 
would  say  heretic  because  I've 
always  been  a  radical  thinker.  I 
have  heard  the  phrase  “spiritu¬ 
al  leader”  and  I  actually  like  it. 
I’d  be  pleased  to  be  a  spiritual 
leader.  □ 

MOftEOmiHE> 

For  a  longer  version  of  this 
interview,  visit  our  Web  site: 

www.computerworld.com/more 


i  .■  0‘Ji‘  lotus  Business  Partners  can  provide  solutions  for  you  today.  For  more  information,  call  1  800  872-3387,  ext.  0854.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  GO  LOTUS.  ©  1998  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  an  IBM  company.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus  and  Lotus  Notes  are  registered  trademarks  and 
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THe  CIO  IS  iH  THE  hot 


committee  drills  one  department 


seat  as  the  executive 

head  after  another  on  escalating  costs.  How  are  you  going  to  ^get  the  newly  acquired 
subsidiary  onto  our  e-mail  systemj?  How  are  you  going  to  2|hold  down  your  network 
administration  head  countj  as  you  add  hundreds  of  new  users?  How  can  you  afford  to  ^  |roll 
out  new  apps  to  the  whole  companyj?  It’s  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  the  food  is  worse. 
Her  stomach  rumbles  from  the  dry  turkey  sandwich  and  yuppie  water  served  at  the  start  of 
the  meeting  as  one  committee  member  wakes  up  long  enough  to  ask  about  the  4|Year  2000 
problemj  he  saw  on  a  CNN  segment.  “Not  a  problem,  we  have  it  covered,”  she  replies.  With  an 
unforeseen  compliment  for  completing  the  5|global  supplier  extranetj  project,  she  is  excused. 
Exiting,  she  smiles  at  the  beleaguered  marketing  director,  who  is  about  to  be  skewered  because 
the  company’s  celebrity  pitchman  has  just  appeared  on  the  cover  of  a  major  supermarket  tabloid. 
THE  6^BEST  PARTS^  OF  HER  MEETING  WERE  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  LOTUS. 


'Lotus  Domino”  and  Messaging  Migration  Tools.  ^Lotus  Domino  systems  administration  tools.  ^Lotus  eSuite  DevPack™  Java™  applets. 
4Lotus  Notes®  and  Domino  are  Year  2000-ready*  5 Lotus  Domino  Web  Application  Server.  ® www.lotus.com/worktheweb. 


Lotus 


An  IBM  Company 


eSuite  DevPack  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  'See  r>wi.ibm.com/Vear2U0P 
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SEVEN 

WAYS 

TO  COURT 

TODAY'S 

HOTTEST 

GRADS 


he  brightest  kids  coming  out  of  our 
engineering  schools  today  aren’t  stupid. 

They’ve  seen  what  corporate  America 
has  done  to  the  IT  professionals  of  their 


parents’  generation.  Many  of  their 
moms  and  dads  were  overworked  and 
then  tossed  overboard  when  they  got 
older  and  a  little  out  of  date. 

They’ve  also  seen  the  tremendous 
wealth  created  for  individuals  in  the 
software  business.  Microsoft  alone  has 
created  several  thousand  millionaires, 
many  of  whom  retired  in  their  30s  to 
“do  their  own  thing." 

So  today’s  top  graduates  aren’t  head¬ 
ing  in  droves  to  large,  traditional  com¬ 
puter  companies.  Nor  are  they  signing 
up  at  corporate  IT  departments,  where 
there  will  be  approximately  95,000 
new  job  openings  each  year,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department. 

Instead,  they’re  frequently  starting 
their  own  companies.  They’re  pursuing 
wealth  and  their  own  destiny  in  Inter¬ 
net  software  ventures  or  in  all-or-noth¬ 
ing  shots  at  new  applications  and  this 
season’s  killer  games.  Like  Milton’s 
“Lucifer,”  who  famously  said,  "Better  to 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,” 
these  talented  Generation  Xers  want  no 
part  of  companies  that  promised  an  ex¬ 
citing  career  but  delivered  conformity 
and  a  pink  slip. 

I  live  in  Boston  and  have  ties  to  one 
of  the  great  schools  of  science  and  en¬ 
gineering  “across  the  river.”  So  I’m 
aware  of  perceived  graduate  trends. 
And  Cambridge  is  a  hotbed  of  start-up 
fever.  But  most  of  my  evidence  comes 
from  anecdotal  conversations  with  50- 
ish  fathers  and  mothers  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  the  old  Route  128  high- 
tech  corridor  has  been  subject  to  what 
the  economist  Joseph  Schumpeter 
hopefully  called  “creative  destruction.” 

One  father,  who  survived  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  years  at  Digital  and  now  has  two 
sons  in  college,  told  me  he  is  awaiting 
the  next  round  of  layoffs  expected  from 
the  Compaq  merger.  When  his  last  son 


graduates,  he’s  quitting.  He’ll  take 
whatever  retirement  benefits  are  owed 
him  and  start  his  own  software  firm. 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  qualified 
graduates  constitutes  a  crisis,  even  for 
mighty  Microsoft.  And  for  companies 
in  the  computer  services  industry  — 
which  sells  nothing  but  human  IT 
skills  —  the  lack  of  trained  candidates 
is  staggering.  At  one  Gartner  Group 
conference,  major  players  such  as  IBM 
and  Andersen  Consulting  talked  about 
the  need  for  tens  of  thousands  of  re¬ 
cruits  annually.  Most  of  these  compa¬ 
nies  will  have  to  train  them. 

So  is  that  it?  Should  nonglamorous 
IT  and  IT-reliant  companies  simply  re¬ 
sign  themselves  to  underperforming 
because  they  can’t  attract  the  right  peo¬ 
ple?  Not  necessarily. 

Creative  strategies  can  still  garner  a 
larger  share  of  young  brains  and  entre¬ 
preneurial  spirit.  Here  are  some  ideas: 

1.  Loosen  up.  The  current  generation 
comes  with  an  attitude.  Therefore,  jet¬ 
tison  overly  controlling  practices  re¬ 
garding  dress,  travel,  hours  and  office 
"recreation.”  I’ve  visited  Cambridge 
start-ups  with  ping-pong  and  pool  ta¬ 
bles,  and  even  one  with  a  grand  piano 
in  the  lunchroom. 

2.  Understand  this  group’s  important 
issues.  Many  recent  grads  have  a  deep 
social  sense;  their  causes  include  sup¬ 
port  of  education  (which  propelled 
them),  environmental  issues  and  a  be¬ 
lief  that  technology  can  solve  many  hu¬ 
man  problems.  So  leave  time  for  pri¬ 
vate  projects  and  renewal,  such  as 
sabbaticals. 

3.  Allow  separate  projects.  Provide 
time  to  let  your  stars  pursue  technolo¬ 
gy  interests  for  the  company’s  ultimate 
benefit,  without  letting  it  turn  into 
pure  R&D.  Also,  think  about  launching 
some  internal  start-ups  that  let  your 


people  share  in  the  risks  and  rewards 
of  entrepreneurship.  Thermo  Electron 
Corp.,  for  example,  spins  out  promis¬ 
ing  technologies  and  services  by  offer¬ 
ing  key  employees  a  minority  share  in 
newly  created  subsidiaries. 

4.  Create  a  sense  of  ownership.  This 
is  most  important.  Giving  these  folks  a 
piece  of  the  action  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
centive  stock  and  stock  options  creates 
loyalty  and  results.  Cisco  Systems  and 
Microsoft,  for  example,  offer  stock  op¬ 
tions  to  all  full-time  employees.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  averaged  about  2,500 
shares  per  employee. 

5.  Create  a  highly  collaborative  envi¬ 
ronment.  Let  people  work  closely  with 
one  another  and  get  the  educational 
benefit  of  working  with  other  smart 
peers  and  leaders.  Although  many  IT 
professionals  are  viewed  as  “loners,” 
most  of  them  welcome  being  on  a 
team  that  succeeds  at  a  tough  job. 

6.  Loudly  signal  the  value  of  intellec¬ 
tual  work  and  the  importance  of  having 
smart  technologists  in  the  workplace. 
Many  large  companies  spend  more 
time  complaining  about  how  expensive 
IT  people  are,  rather  than  thanking 
them  for  contributions. 

7.  Articulate  the  “higher  purpose”  to 
which  IT  people  are  contributing.  At  a 
pharmaceutical  company  I  know  of, 
the  IT  folks  are  told  they’re  helping 
create  not  only  a  faster  drug-approval 
cycle,  but  also  a  new  health  care 
process  that  will  save  lives. 

The  bottom  line:  Value  your  people. 
Create  a  workplace  where  you'd  want 
your  children  to  work.  □ 


Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at  . 
Perot  Systems  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
His  Internet  address  is  JimChampy@ 
ps.net.  His  newspaper  columns  are  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 


MORE  FROM  CW:  Events, 

Looking  for  all  the  latest 
news  on  the  year  2000?  How 
about  a  list  of  upcoming  infor¬ 
mation  technology  conferences 
or  seminars? 

Look  no  further  than  our 
Web  site,  Computerworld  on¬ 
line:  www.computerworld.com. 

We  update  our  year  2000 
page  weekly  with  the  latest  sto¬ 
ries  from  the  pages  of  Comput- 


year  2000  — just  a  click  away 

erworld.  From  the  home  page, 
click  on  “News  &  Features,” 
and  under  “Features,"  click  on 
“Year  2000." 

Our  listing  of  IT  seminars 
and  conferences  is  constantly 
updated.  Just  scroll  down  from 
the  home  page  to  “Confer¬ 
ences,”  and  search  for  upcom¬ 
ing  events  by  date,  region  or 
subject  (pictured  at  right). 


Where  the  corporate 
world  comes  to  shop. 


New  York 


PC  EXPO 


in 


If  you’re  a  corporate  professional  looking  for  real  solutions 
to  your  most  challenging  IT  problems,  PC  EXPO  is  the  one  event 
that  delivers  all  the  goods. 

More  than  800  IT  suppliers  will  come  to  PC  EXPO 
with  one  thing  in  common:  corporate  IT  solutions  — 
and  to  attend  over  50  sessions  within  our  Corporate 
Education  Program. 

We  deliver  virtually  every  technology  for  serious  profit 
-  along  with  the  resources  and  information  you  need  to 
leverage  them.  From  the  desktop  to  the  enterprise,  it’s  all 


here.  Hardware.  Software.  Peripherals.  Notebooks.  Servers.  Storage. 
Networking.  Telecommunications.  Mobile/wireless.  Computer  tele¬ 
phony.  NT.  Java. 

We  mean  all.  Including  an  explosion  of  new  Web  and 
e-commerce  solutions  at  our  best-ever  WEB.X  -  The 
Internet  Event  for  Business,  held  concurrently  during  PC 
EXPO. 

The  world’s  full  of  IT  events.  But  for  corporate 
professionals,  there’s  really  only  one.  PC  EXPO  in  New 
York. 


EXPD 


Exhibitors!  Reach  one-half- trillion  dollars  in  IT  buying  power! 

v 

Call  Laura  McQuaid  at  800-829-3976  ext.  2932,  or  e-mail:  lmcquaid@mfi.com 


it  A.  : 


PC  EXPO  Exhibits  •  June  16-18, 1998  •  Jacob  K.  Javits  Convention  Center  •  New  York  City 
Corporate  Education/Conference  Program  •  June  15-18, 1998  *  Held  at  the  Marriott  Marquis 


I/I  Miller  Freeman  PC  EXPO  in  New  York 


PC  EXPO  and  WES.X  are  registered  trademarks  of  Miller  Freeman,  Inc.  •  One  Penn  Plaza  -  11th  Floor  •  New  York.  NY  10119  •  800-829-3976  ext  2980  •  212-714-1300  •  Fax  212-643-4802 
PC. EXPO  is  for.  trade  professionals  only  No  one  under  18  admitted.  Your  badge  and  carrier  are  non-transferable  and  will  be  confiscated  and/or  terminated  upon  any  attempt  to  transfer  or  sell  them. 
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Review  Center 


E-mail 


Tests  by  Computerworld  and  Client/Server  Labs 
show  that  cheaper  Internet-based  mail  pack¬ 
ages  hold  their  own  against  groupware  giants 


JETT  MICHAEL  HAYES 

ith  more  business  being  conducted  via 
E-mail,  the  makers  of  proprietary  mes- 
S^stems  have  had  to  adapt  to  fit  Internet 
communications  standards.  That  has  placed  these 
refashioned  proprietary  engines  face-to-face  with 
a  class  of  messaging  systems  rooted  in  the  Inter¬ 
net  standards. 

Client/Server  Labs  scrutinized  six  messaging 
packages  to  compare  how  the  two  classes  serve 
key  mail  needs  of  a  midsize  to  large  organization. 
Representing  the  proprietary,  modified-groupware 
class  were  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  Domino 
Mail  Server  4.6.1,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange 
Server  5.5  and  a  second-round  beta  version  of  Nov¬ 
ell,  Inc.'s  GroupWise  5.5.  The  standards-based 
products  were  Eudora  WorldMail  from  Qual¬ 
comm,  Inc.,  SuiteSpot  Standard  Edition  3.5  from 


Netscape  Communications  Corp.  and  Sun  Inter¬ 
net  Mail  Server  from  Sim  Microsystems,  Inc. 

We  drove  the  contenders  over  some  fairly  rough 
ground  and  concluded  that  although  the  group- 
ware  products  provide  a  wealth  of  features,  they 
offer  more  than  is  necessary  for  standards-based 
E-mail.  The  results  are  complexity  and  cost. 

An  organization  whose  primary  need  is  E-mail 
may  be  satisfied  by  using  a  groupware  product, 
but  doing  so  can  be  rather  like  plowing  a  garden 
with  an  Ml  Abrams  tank  and  may  require  a  pro¬ 
portionally  military-scale  budget.  The  proof?  The 
cost  of  the  proprietary  products  is  up  to  13  times 
that  of  the  standards-based  products  in  250-user 
configurations,  and  in  our  tests  they  often  ran 
many  times  slower. 

Hayes  is  systems  control  manager  at  Client/Server 
Labs,  Inc.  (www.cslinc.com )  in  Atlanta,  a  primary 
test  partner  of  Computerworld. 
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TEST  BED 

We  tested  the  server  software  on 
several  levels  of  hardware  plat¬ 
forms,  including  a  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  PowerEdge  4100/200  serv¬ 
er,  several  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
Kayak  workstations  and  a  Dell  Op- 
tiplex  workstation,  all  running  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Windows  NT  Server  4.0 
with  Service  Pack  3. 

The  Sun  Internet  Mail  Server 
was  tested  on  a  Sun  Ultra30  sta¬ 
tion  running  SunOS  2.6. 

Mail  and  browser  clients  ran  on 
several  NT  and  Windows  95  plat¬ 
forms  and  included  Microsoft 
Outlook  Express,  Qualcomm  Eu- 
dora  Lite  3.05,  Netscape  Commu¬ 
nicator,  a  beta  of  Pegasus  Mail  3.0 
(a  popular  E-mail  client  distrib¬ 
uted  freely  on  the  Internet), 
Netscape  Navigator  Gold  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Internet  Explorer  4.0. 

We  installed  each  package,  cre¬ 
ated  individual  user  accounts, 
attempted  mass  creation  of  user 
accounts  and  manipulated  group 
memberships. 

We  also  sent  and  retrieved  mail 
using  Post  Office  Protocol  3  and 
Internet  Message  Access  Protocol 
and  attempted  to  look  up  user  and 
group  information  using  Light¬ 
weight  Directory  Access  Protocol 
(LDAP)  queries. 

MESSAGE 

THROUGHPUT 

We  also  applied  an  informal, 
“rough  and  ready”  stress  test  by 
loading  a  large  volume  of  mes¬ 
sages  onto  the  low-end  servers. 

Operating  the  server  packages 
on  small  (almost  workstation- 
class)  machines  in  order  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  difficulty,  we  sent  mes¬ 


key  findings 

PRICING 


sages  from  a  DOS  version  of 
sendmail  on  48  client  PCs. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  test,  we 
had  each  of  the  48  machines  send 
10  messages,  with  each  message 
addressed  to  10  users  on  the  tar¬ 
get  server,  for  a  total  of  480  Sim¬ 
ple  Mail  Transport  Protocol  ses¬ 
sions  and  4,800  messages  to  be 
delivered  to  mailboxes. 

In  stage  two,  we  had  a  single 
machine  send  1,000  individual 
messages  to  a  single  mailbox  on 
the  target  server. 

This  test  shouldn’t  be  construed 
as  a  fair  comparison  of  all  of  the 
packages  because  the  Sun  Internet 
Mail  Server  ran  on  only  the  one 
Ultra30  station. 

Although  we  expected  that  480 
submissions  would  be  processed 
faster  than  1,000  submissions,  we 
were  surprised  to  discover  that 
that  wasn’t  so  for  two  of  the 
groupware  products. 

Both  GroupWise  and  Domino 
appeared  to  have  noticeable  over¬ 
head  when  parceling  out  a  single 
message  to  a  list  of  multiple  mail¬ 
boxes. 

REMOTE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION  TOOLS 

Of  all  of  the  packages,  only 
GroupWise  lacked  some  form  of 
remote  administration  operable 
across  the  Internet. 

Each  of  the  others  provided 
either  a  network-capable  adminis¬ 
tration  utility  or  could  be  adminis¬ 
tered  through  a  browser  client. 

Domino  and  SuiteSpot  both 
support  remote  management  via  a 
standard  World  Wide  Web  brows¬ 
er,  which  we  found  preferable  to 
the  other  packages. 


We  took  the  pricing  information 
supplied  by  the  vendors  and  calcu¬ 
lated  the  software  cost  for  each 
package  at  the  100-,  250-  and 
1,000-user  levels.  Our  pricing 
didn’t  factor  in  elements  such  as 
hardware  costs  or  intangibles  such 
as  support  personnel.  Even  a  sim¬ 
plistic  calculation  such  as  that 
showed  that  the  prices  varied  by 
an  astonishing  factor  of  13  be¬ 
tween  the  lowest  and  the  highest. 

DIRECTORY 

SERVICES 

One  of  the  most  widely  touted 
aspects  of  E-mail  servers  in  recent 
months  has  been  the  move  toward 
standards  in  directory  services 
such  as  LDAP.  That  protocol 
allows  mail  clients  to  use  uniform 
queries  to  ask  an  E-mail  server  for 
information  about  the  names  and 
E-mail  addresses  of  users  or 
groups  of  users  at  that  site  —  at 
least  in  theory. 

Like  any  new  standard  undergo¬ 
ing  an  industrywide  birth  process, 
LDAP  was  also  the  greatest  source 
of  pain  in  setting  up  some  of  the 
servers.  Understanding  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  user  accounts 
and  the  nomenclature  of  the 
LDAP  directory  structure  de¬ 
mands  that  the  administrator 
learn  a  new  set  of  tasks. 

Domino  and  Exchange  emerged 
in  that  arena  as  the  clear  winners 
in  terms  of  ease  of  setup,  with 
their  default  installation  proce¬ 
dures  handling  the  task  from  start 
to  finish.  GroupWise  fell  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  with 
an  extremely  convoluted  setup 
process  for  its  LDAP  server,  a 


process  further  marred  by  some 
inaccuracies  in  the  online  docu¬ 
mentation. 

Both  WorldMail  and  Sun  Inter¬ 
net  Mail  Server  installed  the 
LDAP  service  as  part  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  installation  path. 

However,  because  of  the  way 
they  implement  some  options  in 
the  LDAP  standard,  the  clients  we 
used  required  some  tweaking  be¬ 
fore  they  could  correctly  access  in¬ 
formation. 

Once  set  up  and  accessed  with 
correctly  configured  clients,  all  of 
the  packages  except  GroupWise 
and  WorldMail  returned  informa¬ 
tion  quite  readily  and  appropri¬ 
ately  to  the  queries  we  made. 

USER  AND  MAILBOX 
MANAGEMENT 

All  of  the  packages  had  good  tools 
for  adding  and  manipulating  indi¬ 
vidual  users  accounts.  However, 
various  difficulties  emerged  when 
we  moved  on  to  things  such  as 
manipulating  the  details  of  groups 
of  users  or  adding  large  numbers 
of  users  automatically. 

Exchange  and  GroupWise  both 
establish  a  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  a  user  mailbox  and  a  user 
account  at  the  operating  system 
level.  Requiring  that  association 
introduces  an  entire  layer  of  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  password  manage¬ 
ment  for  any  organization  that 
supports  large  numbers  of  remote 
users. 

In  contrast,  neither  SuiteSpot, 
Sun  Internet  Mail  Server  nor 
WorldMail  requires  or  supports  a 
direct  connection  between  a  mail¬ 
box  user  and  an  operating  system- 
level  account. 
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from  the  groupware  side 


MICROSOFT  EXCHANGE 


LOTUS  DOMINO 


NOVELL  GROUPWISE 


An  excellent  choice  for  an  organization  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  Windows  NT  and  the  need 
to  support  primarily  LAN  users  with  some  remote 
access  requirements.  Exchange  probably  should 
be  avoided  by  Internet  service  providers  and  organiza¬ 
tions  that  focus  on  remote  access.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  top  performers  in  our  coarse  test  of  throughput. 

Microsoft  Exchange  had  the  most  straightforward  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  group.  The  entire  process  was  point- 
and-click  with  good  clarity. 

One  limitation  that  we  noted  was  the  need  to  asso¬ 
ciate  each  mailbox  with  an  account  in  the  NT  domain 
structure.  It’s  possible  to  associate  multiple  mailboxes 
with  a  single  account,  but  that  presents  a  security  risk 
when  accessing  the  mailboxes  via  Post  Office  Protocol 
3  or  Internet  Message  Access  Protocol  (IMAP).  Ex¬ 
change  uses  the  password  from  the  associated  NT 
account  as  the  password  for  all  mailbox  connectivity. 

Relying  on  the  use  of  NT  domain  user  accounts  had 
a  startling  effect  on  the  ability  of  Exchange  to  handle 
incoming  Simple  Mail  Transport  Protocol  (SMTP)  mail 
through  its  Internet  Mail  Connector.  Although  Ex¬ 
change  turned  in  an  excellent  time  of  44  seconds  to 
process  our  4,800  delivery  workload,  that  process  time 
soared  to  almost  6  minutes  when  the  Exchange  server 
was  cut  off  from  its  domain  controller. 


Pay  attention  to  the  minimum  resource  require¬ 
ments.  More  than  any  of  the  other  products, 
Domino  suffered  terrible  pains  on  the  low-end, 
workstation-class  “servers”  we  tested.  The  need 
not  to  skimp  on  horsepower  was  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  dismal  performance  in  our  throughput  runs. 

Domino  remains  targeted  at  organizations  with  het¬ 
erogeneous  networks  that  require  the  support  of  mul¬ 
tiple  operating  systems  and  hardware  platforms.  The 
introduction  of  the  slimmed-down  Domino  Mail  Serv¬ 
er  bundle  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
want  E-mail  today  but  plan  to  move  toward  shared 
applications  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  If  remote 
mail  is  all  you  want,  Domino  remains  a  bit  too  much. 

Lotus  Domino  received  major  installation  improve¬ 
ments  when  its  Version  4.6  was  released,  and  the  new 
Version  4.6.1  continues  the  trend  with  some  stream¬ 
lining  in  setting  up  the  Internet  mail  connection. 
Domino’s  refined  installation  process  is  as  simple  as 
that  of  Exchange.  In  our  throughput  test,  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  our  installation  of  Domino  couldn’t  be  con¬ 
figured  to  support  more  than  eight  incoming  SMTP 
connections.  So  we  adjusted  the  test  to  use  eight  client 
machines,  each  submitting  60  messages  with  10  re¬ 
cipients  each,  to  reach  the  original  480  submissions 
leveled  against  the  other  servers. 


The  sustained  reliance  on  NetWare  to  provide 
GroupWise  with  Novell  Directory  Service  (NDS) 
will  continue  to  hold  it  largely  in  the  world  of 
existing  NetWare  shops.  Like  the  other  groupware 
products  in  our  comparison,  GroupWise  serves  best 
in  the  LAN  arena  with  a  limited  number  of  remote 
connections. 

GroupWise  had  the  most  complicated  installation, 
primarily  because  of  the  continued  requirement  for  a 
separate  NetWare  server  to  support  NDS.  Keeping  track 
of  which  services  must  run  on  which  platform  took 
some  getting  used  to.  GroupWise  did  fairly  well  in  our 
throughput  test,  accepting  the  480  multidelivery  sub¬ 
missions  in  a  fraction  over  a  minute,  though  it  required 
an  additional  21  minutes  to  complete  the  parceling  out 
to  individual  mailboxes. 

The  1,000-message,  single-delivery  submission  test 
was  only  marginally  different,  at  16  minutes  to  accept 
the  mail  and  an  additional  3  minutes  to  complete  deliv¬ 
ery.  GroupWise  was,  in  fact,  the  only  package  that  had 
a  measurable  delay  in  delivering  the  1,000-message 
submissions. 

GroupWise  suffers  from  the  same  user  account  limi¬ 
tation  as  Exchange;  it  requires  an  NDS  account  for  each 
mailbox.  But  GroupWise  does  support  separate  pass¬ 
words  for  regular  LAN  access  and  for  Internet  access. 
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from  the  internet  side 


QUALCOMM  WORLDMAIL 


NETSCAPE  SUITESPOT 


SUN  INTERNET  MAIL  SERVER 


f-  or  simple  and  uncomplicated  management, 
L  WorldMail  is  quite  acceptable.  It’s  a  good  choice 
I  for  the  small  to  midsize  organization  with  a  high 
*  percentage  of  remote  users,  although  it  seemed 
to  lack  the  administrative  horsepower  to  support  a 
midsize  to  large  Internet  service  provider. 

Installing  WorldMail  was  simple.  The  only  negative 
is  that  it  requires  typing  in  a  very  long  authorization 
key  that  vanishes  if  you  make  a  typing  error. 

After  adding  a  few  accounts  manually,  we  were  able 
to  export  that  account  information  to  a  flat  file  and 
model  a  new  flat  file  for  use  in  importing  more 
accounts  in  a  block.  However,  it  turned  out  that  we 
had  made  an  error  in  our  input  file,  unintentionally 
creating  an  entirely  new  local  E-mail  domain  when  we 
imported  the  file. 

That  wouldn’t  have  been  a  major  problem,  except 
for  what  our  attempts  to  recover  revealed.  When  we 
deleted  the  accidental  domain,  the  associated  mail¬ 
boxes  were  deleted  but  weren’t  removed  from  the 
LDAP  directory  or  released  from  the  license  count. 

The  other  peculiarity  of  the  LDAP  support  in  World- 
Mail  was  the  fact  that  it  didn’t  return  E-mail  addresses 
when  queried  for  user  information.  A  query  for  a  user 
by  name  would  return  that  user’s  name  from  the 
directory,  but  no  address  information  along  with  it. 

WorldMail  performed  well  in  our  throughput  tests, 
completing  the  480  submission  test  in  49  seconds, 
and  the  1,000-message  submission  in  just  under  3 
minutes. 


SuiteSpot  continues  in  the  Netscape  philosophy  of 
bundling  separate  products  in  a  pick-and-choose 
fashion.  Although  that  allows  an  organization  to 
field  portions  of  the  suite  on  various  machines 
to  do  things  such  as  load  balancing,  it  also  introduces 
an  extra  layer  of  complexity  in  the  planning,  installa¬ 
tion  and  administration  processes.  The  expertise 
needed  to  maintain  the  system  may  be  too  much  for 
smaller  organizations  with  simple  needs.  However, 
the  flexibility  seems  beneficial  to  larger  organizations 
that  have  full-time  staff  to  maintain  a  system. 

For  SuiteSpot,  installing  the  LDAP  server  was 
actually  the  first  step  in  the  entire  installation  process 
because  the  remaining  elements  of  the  package  were 
designed  to  refer  to  the  LDAP  server  for  all  of  their 
information.  The  only  blotch  on  that  process  was  the 
need  to  repeatedly  enter  passwords  into  some 
screens,  which  didn’t  always  clearly  indicate  whether 
a  password  was  being  verified  or  established. 

SuiteSpot  handles  bulk  adding  of  mailboxes 
through  its  directory  services  engine,  using  a  file  for¬ 
mat  called  Lightweight  Directory  Interchange  Format 
(LDIF).  That  format  requires  a  fairly  good  under¬ 
standing  of  an  LDAP  server  and  doesn’t  lend  itself 
well  to  manual  editing.  SuiteSpot  provides  tools  to  ex¬ 
port  data  to  an  LDIF  file,  but  the  documentation 
doesn’t  provide  good  models  of  the  import  process. 

SuiteSpot  performed  well  in  the  throughput  test, 
processing  the  480  submission  test  in  3  minutes,  and 
the  1,000-submission  test  in  just  under  4  minutes. 


s  a  pure  Internet  system,  Sun  Internet  Mail  Server 
is  well-adapted  to  larger  organizations  and  Internet 
service  providers. 

For  smaller  organizations,  without  an  existing 
commitment  to  the  Sun  operating  system,  adding  the 
Sun  infrastructure  and  appropriate  support  is  probably 
prohibitive.  Once  committed  to  supporting  at  least 
some  Sun  systems,  though,  adding  Sun  Internet  Mail 
is  easy. 

The  Sun  Internet  Mail  Server  installation  was  given 
to  an  administrator  with  only  a  tiny  amount  of  Sun  ex¬ 
perience  and  still  was  completed  easily.  The  only  hitch 
had  to  do  with  a  minor  error  in  setting  up  SunOS  itself 
for  Domain  Name  Services  resolution. 

Like  Netscape,  Sun  handles  the  bulk  loading  of 
accounts  through  LDIF  files  and  provides  tools  for  cre¬ 
ating  an  LDIF  file  from  existing  files  of  user  names  on 
a  Solaris  server. 

It  also  offers  tools  to  export  Sun  Internet  Mail  direc¬ 
tory  information  to  an  LDIF  file.  However,  also  like 
Netscape,  Sun  doesn’t  provide  usable  examples  of  cre¬ 
ating  an  LDIF  file  from  scratch.  For  a  newcomer  to  the 
internals  of  LDAP,  that  is  a  substantial  hurdle. 

A  significant  distinguishing  factor  in  Sun’s  group 
management  was  the  presence  in  the  setup  routine  of 
several  features  normally  associated  only  with  mailing 
list  management  software.  Questions  relating  to  things 
such  as  group  moderators  and  whether  group  mem¬ 
bership  information  was  public  or  private  were  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise.  □ 
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pric  i 

too  USERS 

250  USERS 

performance 

Qualcomm 

$1,040 

$2,525 

Microsoft 

Sun 

$3*495 

$5*295 

Sun 

Netscape 

$5*350 

$9, too 

Qualcomm 

Lotus 

$4,320 

$9,570 

Netscape 

Microsoft 

$6,319 

$14,719 

Novell* 

Novell  (GroupWise  5.2) 

$14,360 

$32,625 

Lotus* 

48  MACHINES/ 
4,800  MESSAGES 


44  sec. 
46  sec. 
49  sec. 


4  min.,  30  sec. 
3  min.,  33  sec. 
2  min.,  58  sec. 


3  min.  3  min.,  55  sec. 

17  min.,  16  sec.  19  min.,  9  sec. 

l  hour,  25  min.,  51  sec.  12  min.,  15  sec. 


*  The  results  for  Novell  in  both  tests  and  Lotus  in  the  48-machine  test  include  noticeable  extra  time  to  process  messages  into  mailboxes.  Noveil  took  21  min.,  10  sec. 
for  4,800  messages  and  2  min.,  58  sec.  for  1,000  messages.  Lotus  took  1  hour,  14  min.,  9  sec.  for  4,800  messages. 
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E-MAIL  WORLD 


By  Cathleen  Gagne 


IS 

COLLIDING 


TODAY:  WHAT'S  YOURS  IS  MINE 


TOMORROW:  IJE"  STANDS  FOR  EVOLVING 


he  familiar  saying 
“Imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of 
flattery”  certainly 
seems  to  apply  to 
the  two  E-mail 
camps:  Internet 
mail  and  propri¬ 
etary  mail.  Basi¬ 
cally,  they’re  steal¬ 
ing  the  perceived 
strengths  of  the 
other.  The  Inter¬ 
net  mail  vendors  are  trying  to  fold 
groupware  capabilities  into  their 
open-protocol,  stripped-down  mail 
products.  And  proprietary  mail  ven¬ 
dors  are  attempting  to  wrap  open 
protocols  around  their  feature-rich 
groupware. 

Internet  mail  products,  such  as 
Qualcomm,  Inc.’s  Eudora,  SunSoft, 
Inc.’s  Solstice  Internet  Mail  Server 
and  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.’s  Communicator  and  Hot¬ 
mail,  send  information  over  open 
Internet  protocols.  Those  protocols 
include  Lightweight  Directory  Ac¬ 
cess  Protocol  (LDAP),  Internet  Mes¬ 
sage  Access  Protocol  4,  Simple  Mail 
Transfer  Protocol  (SMTP),  Secure 
Multipurpose  Internet  Mail  Exten¬ 
sion  (S/MIME)  and  Post  Office 
Protocol. 

Proprietary  mail  means  just  that: 
It  sends  information  according  to 
whatever  proprietary  protocols  a 
vendor  uses.  Veteran  groupware 
vendors  such  as  Lotus  Development 
Corp.,  Novell,  Inc.  and  Microsoft 
Corp.  are  in  that  category. 

According  to  experts  in  the  field, 
there  are  definite  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  both  the  open  and 
proprietary  approaches. 

What  the  Internet  mail  vendors 
have  to  offer  are  native  protocols 
that  were  built  from  the  ground  up, 
says  Nina  Burns,  president  of  Cre¬ 
ative  Strategies,  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  “Lotus  and  Microsoft  have  the 
challenge  of  taking  what  they’ve 
already  got  in  installed  base  and 
transitioning  it  to  open  standards,” 
she  says. 

Ron  Messner,  an  analyst  at  Cre¬ 


ative  Strategies,  says  that  “not  hav¬ 
ing  to  use  gateways  to  get  out  into 
the  SMTP  and  MIME  environment” 
is  a  good  example  of  the  advantages 
of  open  protocols.  “That’s  a  key  con¬ 
sideration  because  we  all  know  that 
in  conversions,  there  are  problems. 
Some  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
richness  and  robustness  because,  in 
doing  so,  they’re  eliminating  gate¬ 
ways,”  he  says. 

Speed,  performance  and  low  cost 
are  also  advantages  of  Internet  mail, 
Messner  adds.  “But  the  things  that 
you’re  giving  up  that  the  three  ma¬ 
jor  proprietary  [vendors]  offer  are 
things  like  directories  that  really 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  find  address¬ 
es  and  find  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  says. 

Looking  ahead 
at  vendor  position¬ 
ing,  Gary  Rowe,  a 
principal  at  Rap¬ 
port  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  in 
Roswell,  Ga.,  says 
he  believes  that 
the  proprietary 
vendors’  current 
market  presence 
will  help  them  re¬ 
main  leaders. 

Tim  Sloane,  di¬ 
rector  of  internet 
infrastructure  at 
Aberdeen  Group, 

Inc.  in  Boston, 
says  he  sees 
Netscape  duking  it 
out  with  Microsoft 
and  Lotus.  “Off¬ 
hand,  I  think 
Netscape  is  the 
wild  card,”  he 
says.  “It  could  be 
the  one  to  drive  a 
lot  of  these  new 
concepts  and  issues  —  in  particular 
around  the  directory.” 

Around  year’s  end,  both  sides 
should  have  the  same  set  of  devel¬ 
oped  functionality  and  developed  ad¬ 
herence  to  standards,  says  Joyce 
Graff,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 


INTERNET  MAIL 

►  Homogeneity 

►  Open  protocols 
eliminate  gateways 

►  Faster  delivery 

►  Cheaper 

PROPRIETARY  MAIL 

►  Market  presence 

►  Rich  in  functionality 

►  Good  directories 


MORFONLIHE> 


For  more  E-mail  info  visit 
Computerworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


-mail  is  looking  at  a 
busy  future.  Alter¬ 
ations  in  directories, 
security,  intelligence 
and  the  unification  of 
voice,  mail  and  data 
are  on  the  horizon  for 
E-mail  products,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts. 

You  also  can  expect 
Internet  mail’s  infra¬ 
structure  to  become 
more  standardized. 
And  outsourcing  of  mail  systems 
may  become  prevalent  as  they  get 
more  complicated. 

The  first  trend  that  Sloane  pre¬ 
dicts  is  that  directories  will  be  seg¬ 
regated  from 
mail.  “I  believe 
we’ll  see  the  di¬ 
rectory  and  partic¬ 
ularly  LDAP  and 
the  security  value 
of  LDAP  starting 
to  break  out  as  a 
separate  issue,  al¬ 
though  still  tight¬ 
ly  coupled  to 
mail,”  he  says. 
The  benefit,  he 
adds,  is  “single 
sign-on,  single 
password.  So  as  a 
user,  I’m  able  to 
go  to  either  my 
company  or  to  a 
public  directory.” 

A  second  trend, 
tied  closely  to  the 
first,  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  need  for 
E-mail  security, 
Sloane  says. 

“There  are  a 
bunch  of  things 
that  come  up 
about  that,"  he 
says.  “It  requires  a  consolidated 
directory  like  LDAP  in  order  to  be 
able  to  get  the  certificates  about, 
and  it  brings  up  the  issue  [of] 
whether,  when  I  encrypt  my  mail, 
my  company  should  be  able  to  have 
the  key.  Should  there  be  a  corporate 
strategy  for  keys,  or  should  I  go  out 


as  Tim  Sloane  to  the  public  infra¬ 
structure  and  get  a  personal  key?” 

Sloane  says  he  also  expects  that 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  users 
will  see  active  mail,  which  will 
allow  mail  to  do  more  for  the  end 
user.  “As  an  example,  a  company 
might  have  me  fill  out  a  form  that 
is,  say,  a  purchase  order  form  or 
travel  advance  request.  Based  on 
how  much  I’m  asking  for,  that 
form  can  actually  be  routed  to  the 
appropriate  group,”  he  says.  How 
this  will  work  is  that  “the  mail  item 
will  actually  have  a  Java  applet  em¬ 
bedded  in  it,  which  can  do  routing 
or  other  intelligent  actions  when  it 
arrives,”  he  says. 

Users  stand  to  benefit  over  the 
next  year  as  the  Internet  mail  infra¬ 
structure  becomes  more  standard¬ 
ized,  Graff  says. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
saved  or  made  in  the  extranet  and  a 
lot  of  business-to-business  commu¬ 
nication  happening  over  the  Inter¬ 
net,”  Graff  says. 

“For  example,  if  I  have  commu¬ 
nications  that  I  need  to  carry  on 
with  my  suppliers,  my  business 
partners  and  my  agents  in  the  field, 
all  of  that  can  happen  much  more 
efficiently  over  E-mail,”  Graff  says. 
“Once  we  both  have  the  same  basic 
protocols  working  for  us,  there’s 
more  we  can  do.” 

Graff  adds  that  with  a  standard¬ 
ized  infrastructure,  users  will  be 
able  to  exchange  attachments  much 
more  easily. 

Bums  says  she  expects  more 
companies  to  outsource  their  mail 
systems  to  migration  services  com¬ 
panies  to  spare  internal  staff  the 
extra  workload. 

“Migration  services  companies 
are  companies  that  go  in  and  pro¬ 
vide  services  for  people  to  roll  out 
their  mail  systems,”  Burns  says. 
“What  we’re  finding  is  that  when 
they’re  done  by  internal  staff,  it 
takes  away  from  other  areas  that 
they  are  working  on.”  □ 


Gagne  is  Computerworld 's  senior 
editor,  Review  Center. 
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In  Depth 


How  serious  will  the  effects  of  the  year 
2000  problem  be? 

One  economist  argues  that  the  nation 
will  be  forced  to  adopt  a  wartime  footing, 
complete  with  rationing  and  an  unsettled 
postwar  period 


ROSIE  THE  RIVETER,  MEET  PHYLLIS  THE  PROGRAM¬ 
MER. 

In  war,  average  citizens  are  drawn  in  as  well  as 
combatants.  The  year  2000  is  creating  an  eco¬ 
nomic  vortex  not  seen  for  a  half-century.  There 
may  be  no  blood  in  the  streets,  but  the  economic 
dislocation,  fear  and  shortages  will  reverberate 
until  the  necessity  to  win  overpowers  the  negative 
forces.  Government,  industry  and  society  will 
channel  the  world  economy  in  ways  we  can 
scarcely  imagine. 

Today,  while  still  under  a  veil  of  complacency, 
manpower,  materiel  and  money  increasingly  are 
being  mobilized  to  extirpate  the  millennium  bug. 
An  "accelerator  effect”  is  creating  a  boom  in  in¬ 
formation  technology,  which  creates  a  relentless 
labor  and  capital  drain  on  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  As  other  goals  dry  up,  the  impact  ex¬ 
tends  far  beyond  IT. 

Why  will  the  whole  economy  be  drawn  in?  A 
wartime  economy  is  marked  by  shortages.  No  one 
knows  exactly  how  and  when  the  scenario  will 
play  out,  but  many  of  those  shortages  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear  and  are  certain  to  widen. 

WARTIME  SCARCITY 

One  of  the  marvels  of  the  U.S.’s  current  expan¬ 
sion  is  that  prices  don’t  appear  to  be  going  up. 

That  will  change  soon. 


The  downsizing  of  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s  created  an  artificial  depression  for  IT  work¬ 
ers.  But  many  who  took  lesser  jobs  now  have 
re-entered  IT,  earning  almost  as  much  as  before. 
Once  the  pool  of  displaced  workers  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed,  salary  pressures  will  be  felt. 

Some  moderate  flow  of  new  blood  is  entering 
the  IT  field  to  take  up  the  year  2000  battle.  Trade 
schools  are  training  entry-level  Cobol  program¬ 
mers  as  year  2000  program-fixers.  The  return 
of  old  blood,  and  the  modest  influx  of  new 
blood,  has  postponed  some  of  the  price  pressures. 
That  pool  is  now  largely  emptied,  and  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  year  2000  is  accelerating.  Price 
pressures  on  scarce  resources  are  certain  to  be 
felt  soon. 

As  more  sectors  of  the  economy  switch  to  a 
wartime  footing,  the  entire  supply  chain  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  engaged  in  this  war  against 
time. 

As  in  most  wars,  the  global  economy  will 
organize  for  victory.  Shortages  will  be  met  in 
five  ways: 

►  Ramp-up.  Mass  production  techniques  and  ef¬ 
fective  templates  to  solve  common  problems  will 
emerge.  Software  factories  are  the  modern  ana¬ 
logue  to  World  War  II  bomber  production  lines. 
Most  software  and  hardware  vendors  will  deliver 
upgrades  that  will  work  beyond  2000,  albeit  at  a 


high  price  to  the  ongoing  businesses. 

►  Reinforcements.  Extraterritorial  resources  in¬ 
creasingly  will  come  into  play.  For  example, 
France,  now  with  12%  unemployment,  can  pro¬ 
vide  more  resources,  as  can  India  and  the  Far 
East. 

►  Triage.  Programs  and  systems  now  seen  as  im¬ 
portant  will  become  casualties  of  war.  If  it  costs 
too  much  to  fix,  we  may  have  to  learn  to  live  with¬ 
out  it.  Many  businesses  will,  out  of  necessity,  re¬ 
discover  pencil  and  paper.  (Hopefully,  that  won’t 
be  in  mission-critical  applications.)  Abandoning 
useful  systems  will  have  a  high  cost,  but  it  will  be 
far  less  expensive  than  not  surviving. 

►  Rationing.  The  government’s  ability  to  react  will 
allow  time  only  to  freeze  salaries.  That  rations 
money  and  opportunity,  which  was  done  in  the 
early  1970s  by  President  Nixon.  It’s  easy  to  pro¬ 
claim.  And  it’s  easy  to  enforce,  since  most  em¬ 
ployers  will  go  along  voluntarily  with  this  patriot¬ 
ic  goal. 

►  War-work  incentives.  Rather  than  implementing 
a  military-style  draft  for  year  2000  workers  to 
solve  the  government’s  problems,  incentives  for 
a  Peace  Corps-style  appeal  is  more  likely,  with  de¬ 
ferred  benefits  such  as  bonds  or  education. 

SIMILARITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES 

One  major  difference  between  this  wartime 


Cooke  is  a  year  2000  management  consultant  at 
Millennia  III  in  Westport,  Conn.,  and  a  former 
card-carrying  member  of  the  American  Economic 
Association.  His  Internet  address  is  larryc@ 
millennia}.com. 


econo¬ 
my  and 
previous 
ones  is  that  the 
deadline  is  fixed. 

Inventories  of  pro¬ 
grams  built  over  the  past  30 
years  must  be  fixed  or  replaced  in 
the  next  18  months.  That’s  a  time  com¬ 
pression  of  20-to-l  over  what  it  took  to  write  the 
programs  in  the  first  place.  That  compares,  in 
change  of  scale,  with  the  ramping  up  of  bomber 
production  lines  during  World  War  II. 

Then  there’s  the  effort  of  locating  the  old  com¬ 
pilers,  finding  people  who  can  read  the  code  and 
(especially)  locating  people  to  build  test  beds  for 
all  the  stuff.  That  is  comparable  to  training 
bomber  pilots  in  90  days  —  the  “90-day  won¬ 
ders”  of  World  War  II.  Testing  isn’t  just  dusting 
off  a  technique  or  two.  Most  systems  never  had 
test  beds  built  for  them,  and  in  fact,  the  idea  of 
regression  testing  for  most  systems  was  forgotten 
right  after  delivery. 

Developing  that  testing  effort  is  a  new  skill 
for  most  programmers.  It  will  take  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  from  more  people,  with  more  intensity,  than 
most  information  systems  shops  have  ever  expe¬ 
rienced. 

Compare  that  activity  with  the  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  the  space  program  in  the  ’60s.  Sending 
someone  to  the  moon  affected  only  a  small 
corner  of  the  defense  industry,  and  the  product 
was  mostly  burned  up  in  the  atmosphere  or 
left  on  the  moon.  During  that  phase  of  the  Cold 
War,  economic  activity  boomed,  while  a  few  de¬ 
fense  companies  hired  on  a  few  engineers  and 
scientists. 

The  current  race  involves  nearly  the  entire 
country  and  much  of  the  world  economic  struc¬ 
ture  across  all  private  and  government  sectors.  In 
the  economic  equation  C  +  I  +  G  (Consumption, 


Invest¬ 
ment,  Gov¬ 
ernment),  it  all 
involves  fixing  the  IT  infra¬ 
structure.  And  it  will  be  done  in  about  two  years 
instead  of  the  eight  years  of  the  intensive  space 
program.  This  economic  activity  is  unprecedent¬ 
ed,  and  it  caught  us  all  flat-footed.  Now  we  must 
react  with  vigor. 

AFTERMATH 

The  wartime  prosperity  after  all  wars  up  to  World 
War  II  was  followed  by  a  depression.  After  2000, 
though,  as  after  World  War  II,  many  useful  sys¬ 
tems  and  applications  will  have  been  forgone  for 
lack  of  resources  and  labor.  During  recovery,  the 
business  effort  to  catch  up  will  provide  a  renewed 
stimulus.  Also,  as  after  World  War  II,  the  short¬ 
ages  created  by  the  year  2000  war  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  need  to  rebuild  will  drive  the  engine  to 
restart  the  boom. 

The  hardware  processing  power  curve  will  con¬ 
tinue  downward,  and  software  will  get  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  (although  not  so  quickly  because  of  the  divert¬ 
ed  manpower).  The  basic  economic  thrust  will  be 
to  replace  obsolete  software,  equipment  and 
processes,  just  as  if  they  had  been  physically  de¬ 
stroyed  by  war. 

But  the  changeover  to  a  peacetime  economy 
won’t  be  smooth.  After  World  War  II,  groups 
such  as  the  longshoremen  and  coal  miners  held 
the  country  hostage  for  months.  Some  pre-year 
2000  groups  will  try  to  wield  power  they  will  no 
longer  have.  As  with  the  longshoremen  and  the 
miners,  their  power  will  have  faded.  But  that 
won’t  stop  them  from  trying. 


RECOVERY 

As  in  prior  wars,  the  foe  eventually  will  be  met 
and  conquered  with  pain  and  sacrifice.  As  in  ac¬ 
tual  wartime,  preparation 
and  training  will  pay  off. 

Plan  early  to  save  the  critical 
applications  and  junk  the 
trivial. 

Companies  that  blindly 
repair  everything  may  be 
in  worse  shape  afterward 
than  those  that  make  sacri¬ 
fices,  trim  down  and  come 
through  the  war  leaner  and 
sharper.  But  make  sure  the 
mission-critical  applications  aren’t  the  ones  left 
behind.  The  bombed-out  economies  of  Germany 
and  Japan  fared  best  after  World  War  II  because 
they  weren’t  burdened  with  the  rusting  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  victorious  allies. 

The  change  to  a  wartime  mentality  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  scarcity  will  bring  innovation,  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  ideas.  With  the  space  program,  we 
got  more  than  Teflon,  fake  orange  juice  and 
freeze-dried  food;  miniaturization  of  computers 
and  better  telecommunications  are  only  a  few  of 
the  by-products  of  that  effort. 

Like  all  wars,  the  year  2000  brings  with  it  the 
Chinese  curse:  “May  you  live  in  interesting 
times.”  But  through  proper  planning,  a  coura¬ 
geous  attitude  and  the  will  to  win,  we  can 
create  a  better  future  as  we  overcome  this 
conflict.  □ 


It’s  hard  to  say  now  which  groups  will  be  £ 
disruptive.  Will  Cobol  programmers  3 
march  on  Washington,  demanding  a  GI  < 
Bill,  a  Marshall  Plan  or  40  acres  and  a 
mule?  Somebody  will  be  disruptive,  so 
plan  to  stockpile  flour,  beans,  disk 
drives  and  modems. 

The  popular  image  of  unrest  is 
of  mobs  marching  with  pitch- 
forks,  “labor  on  the  move”  or 
John  Brown’s  rebellion.  But  the 
year  2000  may  cause  the  first 
dislocation  in  which  industry  is 
at  the  forefront.  Groups 
held  back  during  the  crisis 
may  demand  compensation. 
Perhaps  software  vendors,  jaw¬ 
boned  into  small  profits  while 
the  crisis  is  on,  will  later  flex 
their  muscles  with  Congress  to 
gain  favorable  treatment.  And 
that  may  in  turn  cause  a  ripple 
effect. 

Hypothetically,  of  course,  could  in¬ 
dustries  that  suffered  from  poor  plan¬ 
ning  (perhaps  banks,  utilities  or  air¬ 
lines)  have  the  comparable  impact  (from 
the  capital  side)  as  the  longshoremen  of 
yesteryear? 
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Corporate  IS  departments  are  introducing 
new  career  paths,  internal  consulting  units,  and 
“coaching"  roles,  so  nonmanager  types  can  move 
up  without  moving  out  BY  NATALIE  ENGLER 


nee  they  find  their  wings,  many 
corporate  information  systems 
professionals  leave  the  nest,  taking 
all  their  hard-earned  knowledge 
with  them. 

It’s  not  that  they  enjoy  flitting 
from  job  to  Job.  It’s  just  that  once 
they  reaclr  the  top  of  the  technolo- 
g^pecking  order,  all  too  often  the 
only  way  to  ascend  is  to  move  into 
management.  And  for  some,  that 
can  be  downright  unappealing. 

That  didn’t  happen  to  Paul  Stre- 
itmatter. 

When  the  entrepreneurial  bug 
bit  this  systems  supervisor  six 
months  ago,  he  didn’t  leave  his 


employer,  Peoria,  Ill.-based  Cater¬ 
pillar,  Inc.  Instead,  he  joined  a 
new  business  within  the  company. 
He  now  works  with  state-of-the-art 
Internet  technologies  and  deploys 
the  company’s  infrastructure  at 
192  dealerships  that  sell  Cater¬ 
pillar  tractors  worldwide. 

Streitmatter’s  job  doesn’t  in¬ 
volve  performance  reviews  or 
career  development  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Yet  he  advanced  in  both  pay 
and  prestige. 

fust  two  years  ago,  that  wouldn’t 
have  been  considered  a  promo¬ 
tion.  But  since  Caterpillar  intro¬ 
duced  multiple  career  paths  at  the 


company,  IS  professionals  are  re¬ 
warded  for  their  technical  and 
business  contributions. 

Now  “you  can  take  a  job  that 
allows  you  to  continue  to  develop 
your  career  without  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  a  line  manag¬ 
er,”  Streitmatter  says. 

It’s  just  one  way  the  company 
has  acknowledged  that  the  IS 
world  is  changing.  Flatter  I S  orga¬ 
nizations  mean  fewer  manage¬ 
ment  positions;  companies  are 
farming  out  large  chunks  of  tech¬ 
nical  work;  and  everyone  is  fight¬ 
ing  over  the  same  scarce  IS  re¬ 
sources. 


Meanwhile,  a  lot  of  really  smart 
technologists  want  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  for  what  they  can  do  as  in¬ 
dividuals  rather  than  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  they  supervise. 

MULTIPLE  CAREER  PATHS 

Years  ago,  it  wasn’t  easy  to  pro¬ 
mote  someone  like  Rob  Cronk. 

A  technical  specialist  who  has 
led  development  teams  and  knows 
client/server  distributed  systems 
inside  and  out,  Cronk  says  he 
prefers  “to  delve  into  certain  de¬ 
tails  of  the  technology  and  the 
business.”  He  says  he  doesn’t  like 
Management?  Phooey!,  page  73 
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NEW  Programs  for  Building  Enterprise  Solutions 


Enterprise  Architecture 
Databases,  Data  Modeling  &  Business  Rules 
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Learn  How  Today’s  Most  Successful  IS 
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•  Build  an  Integrated  IT  Architecture 

•  Capture,  Distribute  and  Apply  Corporate  Knowledge 

•  Drive  eBusiness  in  the  Right  Direction 

•  Develop  Robust  Apps  Faster  with  Component  Software 

•  Identify  the  DBMS  Technologies  with  Staying  Power 

•  Relate  Emerging  Technologies  with  Business  Benefit 


Over  100  Conference  Sessions,  Expert 
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Gain  reliable  information  to  make  the  best  training  and  pur¬ 
chasing  decisions  for  yourself,  your  team  and  your  com¬ 
pany  at  Database  &  Client/Seruer  World  Conference  and 
Exposition.  WVAWCOO 


IEF  -  GLOBAL  CASE 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Rapid  growth  IT  consulting 
company  hiring  for  multi¬ 
ple  consulting  positions 
throughout  tne  USA. 
Seeking  professional 
Software  Engineers  (MS+3 
or  BS+5)  with  3-5  years' 
1EK  experience  (COMPOS¬ 
ER  and/or  COOLGEN  a 
plus).  Jr.  positions  (2  + 
year's  experience)  are  also 
available.  Please  send 
resume  to:  Lou  Casadonte. 
136  S.  Wise.  Arlington,  VA 
Fax  (703)  892  2924. 
More  information  at 
www.globalcase.com 
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SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
needed  for  design,  analysis  and 
programming  of  Client/Server 
systems  on  Window  NT  and 
UNIX  platforms  using 
PowerBuilder  and  Sybase. 
Bachelors  required  in  Math, 
Computers,  Engineering  or  any 
related  field  of  study,  and  two 
yrs  experience  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  performing  the  job  duties 
described  above.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
in  the  U.S.  Salary:  $49,000/yr 
for  a  40-hour  work  week. 
Interested  applicants  contact 
the  Oklahoma  State 
Employment 
Service,  1 10  S.  Hartford,  Suite 
106,  Tulsa,  OK  74120  (I.D.  # 
7207);  phone  #  (918)  592- 
2111.  Refer  to  Job  Order 
316756.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 
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being  “encumbered”  by  things 
such  as  career  planning,  perfor¬ 
mance  reviews  and  budgeting. 

He  no  longer  has  to  be.  Cater¬ 
pillar’s  multiple  career  paths  mean 
that  IS  professionals  “get  paid 
more  than  they  would  otherwise, 
without  us  having  to  bastardize  a 
position,  job  code  or  title,”  says 
Jim  Miller,  manager  of  administra¬ 
tive  services  at  Caterpillar’s  Corpo¬ 
rate  Information  Services  (CIS). 
Miller  was  instrumental  in  formal¬ 
izing  the  approach. 

Besides  a  supervisory  path,  the 
company  introduced  an  applica¬ 
tions  path  that  lets  people  focus 
on  a  specific  business  applications, 
such  as  materials  resources  plan¬ 
ning,  and  lets  them  make  strategic 
contributions  in  that  area. 

It  also  created  a  technical  path, 
which  lets  people  become  experts 
in,  for  example,  operating  systems 
or  databases  and  make  more  mon¬ 
ey  according  to  what  they  deliver 
to  the  business. 

Before,  “we  hadn’t  defined  any 
technical  positions  beyond  senior 
analyst,”  Miller  says.  “But  when 
you  have  people  making  extraordi¬ 
nary  contributions  with  technolo¬ 
gy,  we  didn’t  think  that  was  prop¬ 
er.” 

The  company  also  has  made  it 
easier  for  people  to  move  from  IS 
to  finance,  marketing  and  other 
business  lines.  And  it  isn't  unusu¬ 
al  for  people  at  Caterpillar  to  cross 
all  three  throughout  their  careers. 

It’s  difficult  to  measure  the  im¬ 
pact  multiple  career  paths  have 
had  on  retention,  says  John  Mad¬ 
dox,  CIS  career  development  man¬ 
ager. 

That  said,  there  had  been  “peo¬ 
ple  in  the  past  who  left  because 
they  didn’t  have  the  opportunity 
for  growth  because  they  didn’t 
have  the  management  skills,” 
Maddox  says.  That’s  less  likely  to 
happen  now,  he  adds. 

THE  BEST  OF  BOTH  WORLDS 

John  Pease,  information  technolo¬ 
gy  architect,  is  working  on  his 
third  assignment  in  13  months. 
He  could  move  to  a  fourth  as  early 
as  August. 

Pease  has  worked  on  a  large- 
scale  annuities  application  with 
hundreds  of  people.  He’s  built  an 
international  life  insurance  appli¬ 
cation  with  four  developers.  And 
now  he’s  leading  a  team  of  six 
developers  in  creating  another  life 
insurance  application  that  captures 
client  and  product  information  for 
“special  risk”  customers  such  as 


professional  athletes  and  truckers. 

Moving  from  contract  to  con¬ 
tract,  Pease  is  constantly  learning 
new  skills  and  technologies.  He 
has  to  bid  on  projects.  And  his 
work  is  charged  back  to  clients  on 
an  hourly  or  monthly  rate,  which 
gives  him  continuous  feedback  on 
his  performance. 

No,  Pease  doesn’t  work  at  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting  or  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  He  works  at  The 
Hartford  Financial  Services  Group, 
Inc.,  a  Hartford,  Conn.-based  in¬ 
surance  conglomerate. 

Creating  the  most  radical  shift 
in  corporate  IS  career  paths,  com¬ 
panies  such  as  The  Hartford  are 
launching  in-house  consulting 
units.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  The 
Hartford  created  a  340-person  IT 
services  firm  called  Hartford  Tech¬ 
nology  Services  Co. 

The  “firm”  competes  with  inter¬ 
nal  IT  staffers  and  external  ser¬ 
vices  firms  for  the  business  of  the 
company’s  business  units  and 
some  external  projects.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  no  plans  to  spin  it  off  as 
a  separate  entity. 

For  the  right  IS  people  in  the 
right  situation,  that  creates  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  says 
Stanley  Goldman,  CEO  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Business  Integrators,  a 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.,  company. 
Goldman  is  working  with  several 
companies  to  create  those  types  of 
organizations. 

Pease  has  been  at  The  Hartford 
22  years  and  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  technical  ladder.  His  career 
may  not  be  in  its  early  stage,  but 
all  the  other  advantages  certainly 
hold  true. 

He  says  he  likes  the  variety,  the 
ability  to  "make  contacts  with  a 
wide  variety  of  people”  and  “the 
fact  that  the  value  I  bring  to  my 
job  is  very  tangible.” 

For  a  host  of  reasons,  such  in¬ 
ternal  units  are  still  few  and  far 
between.  Still,  The  Hartford  is 
hardly  alone.  Some  companies  are 
getting  started  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  Mass  Markets  division  of 
MCI  Communications  Corp.,  for 
example,  teamed  up  some  of  its 
high-level  internal  consultants  15 
months  ago,  says  Scott  McIntyre, 
senior  manager  of  Mass  Markets. 

The  elite  technologists  tackle 
everything  from  the  most  narrow 
technical  specialty  to  a  very  broad 
perspective,  including  items  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  upcoming  work 
with  merger  partner  WorldCom, 
Inc. 

“Many  of  these  people  have 
been  managers  and  could  go  back 
to  being  managers  if  they  wanted 


to,”  McIntyre  says.  “But  now  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  impact 
their  area  of  expertise.” 

In  fact,  it  isn’t  unusual  for  the 
president  of  their  division  to  ask 
them  to  hop  on  a  plane  and  sit  in 
on  an  industry  discussion. 

MORE  MANAGEABLE 

When  Kate  Blunk  was  manager  of 
distribution  operating  systems  at 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.,  she  wore 
several  hats. 

“I  had  to  worry  about  day-to-day 
support,  maintenance,  project 
management,  people  manage¬ 
ment,  performance  reviews  —  the 
whole  gamut,”  Blunk  says. 

It  may  sound  like  a  typical  IS 
manager’s  lot.  But  a  division  of 
Sears  decided  things  didn’t  have  to 
be  that  way.  In  February,  one  of 
the  company’s  logistics  systems 
organizations  began  piloting  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  separates  project  and 
people  management  from  opera¬ 
tions  management. 

So  Blunk  can  concentrate  on 
people  issues  such  as  recruiting, 
hiring,  reviews,  skills,  goals  and 
training  without  worrying  about 


deadlines.  What’s  more,  she  says, 
she  can  help  open  doors  for  peo¬ 
ple.  “I  don’t  have  the  focus  of  get¬ 
ting  the  project  done,”  Blunk  ex¬ 
plains,  “so  I  don’t  say  I  can’t  afford 
to  lose  them.” 

The  project  manager,  in  turn, 
can  focus  on  the  project  itself 
without  worrying  about  personnel 
issues. 

Meanwhile,  an  operations  man¬ 
ager  handles  all  day-to-day  inter¬ 
ruptions  from  people  having  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  system.  By  creating 
a  management  team,  the  individ¬ 
ual  IS  manager’s  jobs  become 
more,  well,  manageable. 

The  organization  is  getting  proj¬ 
ects  done  more  quickly.  At  the 
same  time,  IS  staffers  have  an  ad¬ 
vocate  who  can  help  identify  more 
opportunities  for  them  within 
Sears.  Ideally,  that  gives  them 
more  reason  to  stay. 

Right  now,  it’s  still  a  difficult 
transition,  as  people  sort  out  their 
roles  and  responsibilities. 

“Things  aren’t  perfect  yet,”  says 
Martha  Morrissey,  director  of 
Sears’  Logistics  Systems.  “But 
we’re  making  progress.”  And  if 
they  succeed,  they’ll  roll  out  the 
practice  to  Sears’  1,300-member  IS 
organization.  □ 

Engler  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Arlington,  Mass. 


IT  organization  of  the  future 


As  IT  organizations  remove  layers  of  hierarchy,  there  are  fewer  opportunities  to 
follow  the  traditional  management  route,  says  Robert  Zawacki,  professor  emeritus  of 
management  and  international  business  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  Boulder; 
distinguished  scholar  in  residence  at  Technology  and  Business  Integrators,  in  Wood- 
cliff  Lake,  N.J.;  and  president  of  Zawacki  and  Associates,  a  research  firm  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  information  technology  organizations. 

But  don’t  worry.  Here  are  some  emerging  career  paths  to  prepare  for.  Choose  the 
one  that  matches  your  “passion.” 

1)  PASSION  FOR  THE  PRODUCT 

In  the  IS  organization  of  the  future,  almost  everything  will  focus  on  project  man¬ 
agement,  leading  to  the  creation  of  a  strong  project  management  career  path.  That 
path  will  include  junior,  intermediate  and  senior  project  managers  (in  some  firms 
they  are  called  product  managers). 

2)  PASSION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

As  IS  organizations  flatten,  some  —  such  as  Sears  —  are  creating  a  coaching  role. 
Coaches  are  responsible  for  interviewing,  hiring,  training,  staffing  and  career  devel¬ 
opment.  They  may  be  called  resource  managers  or  team  coordinators,  and  there 
generally  is  one  for  every  40  individual  contributors. 

3)  PASSION  FOR  THE  CUSTOMER 

Like  old  account  managers,  relationship  managers  are  responsible  for  keeping  cus¬ 
tomers  happy  and  telling  them  what  technology  is  coming  down  the  road.  The  cus¬ 
tomers  can  be  internal,  external  or  both.  In  some  IS  organizations,  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  being  folded  into  everyone’s  jobs,  says  Bart  Bolten,  who  serves  as  an  educator, 
facilitator  and  consultant  to  both  business  and  IS  organizations  and  is  the  facilitator 
of  the  Northeast  Regional  Learning  Forum  for  the  Society  for  Information  Manage¬ 
ment. 

“I  know  a  CIO  [in  a  multibillion-dollar  food  processing  company]  who  judges 
everyone  in  the  organization  by  how  well  they  did  with  spending  time  with  external 
customers,”  Bolten  says. 

That  includes  everyone  from  computer  operators  on  up.  “The  higher  you  go  in  the 
IS  organization,  the  more  people  you  need  to  connect  with,"  he  says. 

—  Natalie  Engler 
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WFD  UKE  TO  LURE  YOU 
AWAY  FROM  THE  RAT  RACE. 

We’ve  built  one  of  the  world’s  largest  transportation  services  compa¬ 
nies  using  world-class  information  systems.  And,  we’ve  done  it  in  a 
beautiful,  natural  setting  with  strong  communities,  good  schools,  safe 1 
streets  and  great  quality  of  life.  We  have  immediate  opportunities  for 
experienced  Information  Systems  Professionals  in  a  Client- 
Server  Technology  based  environment,  utilizing  IBM  CMOS 
MVS/ESA,  RISC,  AS/400  and  Windows/NT  platforms 

Positions  are  now  open  for  Mainframe  (COBOL  II,  CICS, 
DB2)  Delphi,  Access  and  Java  Developers,  DB2  DBA’s, , 
Network  Engineers,  Data  Security  Chief,  and  Support 
Services  Center  Manager 

Competitive  salary  &  benefits  and  a  generous 
relocation  package.  Send  resume  to: 


J.  B.  HUNTS.' 
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J.B.  HUNT  TRANSPORT,  INC. 
Human  Resources,  -  Dept.  D 
615  J.B.  Hunt  Corporate  Drive 
P.O.  Box  777,  Lowell,  AR  72745 
Fax:  501-820-8249 
E-mail:  mironof@mail.jbhunt.com  I 


Check  our  website  for  complete  job  listings. http://www.jbhu^t.com 
EOE.  Subject  to  drug  screen. 


We  want  you  to  join  the  best  at  the  TOP.  PSC  has  imme¬ 
diate  openings  for  highly  motivated  and  career  oriented 
consultants  with  at  least  2  years  experience  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 


. COBOL 
.  SAS 
1  DB2 
.  IMS 
.CICS 

>  IMS  and/or  DB2  DBA 
. PACBASE 
.  IDMS/ADSO 
.  C/C++ 


•  Designer/ 
Developer  2000 

•  Visual  Basic  and/or 
Visual  C++,  SQL 

•  Rational  Rose 

•  Lotus  Notes 

•  D&B  Client  Server 

•  ORACLE  DBA 

•  AS400/RPG 


Please  call,  mail  or  fax  resumes  to: 
Professional  Software  Consultants,  Ine. 

Keith  Volk 

4747  N.  7th  St.  #424,  Phoenix,  AZ  85014 
(800)  279-4498,  Fax  (602)  279-1161 
resumes@psc.dprc.com 

t  \  \<  (  R  A  PPR(  .  iomp.my 


GREAT  BENEFITS 
REWARDS  AND  COMPENSATION!!! 

Our  employees  are  our  most  important  asset! 

Two  +  Years  Experience: 

•  UNISYS  1100/2200 

•  COBOL 

•  AS/400,  KPG/400 

•  JD  Edwards 

•  JYAAC  JAM  5.0/7.0 

Qualified  professionals  may  contact  us  at: 
(407)  670-7767 
1-888-717-7266 
fax:  (407)  869-6364 
E-mail:  orlcomsys@comsysinc.com 
www.comsysinc.com 


Programmer  Analyst  [5  Open¬ 
ings]  [J.O.N.  3450642]  Plan, 
develop,  test  and  document  com¬ 
puter  programs  using  Banyan 
Vines,  Telon  and  IMS  DB/DC. 
Reqs.  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Systems  Analysis, 
Comp.  Info.  Systems,  Manage¬ 
ment  Info.  Systems,  Information 
Tech.,  Comp.  Information  Tech., 
Comp.  Applications,  Comp.,  Elec¬ 
trical  or  Electronic  Engg.,  Comp. 
Sci.  Engg.,  or  Mathematics,  or  its 
foreign  educational  equivalent,  or 
its  equivalent  in  educ.  and  exp., 
plus  2  yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  offered 
or  in  a  related  occupation. 
Related  occupations  include  Sys¬ 
tems  Engineer,  Sr.  Systems  Engi¬ 
neer,  Systems  Anal,  Program¬ 
mer,  Programmer  Analyst.,  S.W. 
Consultant.  Will  accept  3  yrs.  of 
college  educ.  plus  3  yrs.  exp.  in  a 
related  occupation,  in  lieu  of  the 
required  educ.  and  exp.  Experi¬ 
ence  must  have  included  1  yr.'s 
exp.  using  Banyan  Vines,  Telon, 
and  IMS  DB/DC.  Will  also  accept 
any  equally  suitable  combination 
of  educ.,  training  and/or  exp. 
which  would  qualify  an  applicant 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  job 
offered.  Send  resumes  with 
J.O.N.  3450642,  and  Social 
Security  Number  to  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Workforce  Devel¬ 
opment,  10  N.  Senate  Ave., 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204-2277, 
Attention:  Gene  R.  Replogle. 


PROGRAMMER /ANA¬ 
LYST  (3  Positions  Available) 
-  Support  technical  staff  in 
the  design,  develop,  test, 
document,  implement  & 
install  of  Hogan  applica¬ 
tions.  Provide  training  & 
support  to  users  &  develop¬ 
ers  with  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  in  tne  development  or 
use  of  Hogan  software  archi¬ 
tecture.  Require  Bachelor's 
or  equivalent  (1  yr  educa¬ 
tion  =  1  yr  exp)  in  a 
Quantitative  Discipline,  i.e.. 
Computer  Science,  Math, 
Physics,  Stats,  Civil 
Engineering, 
Electrical /  Electronic 
Engineering,  Mgmt.  Inf. 
Systems,  etc.  &  2  yrs  exp. 
$75,000/yr.  40hrs/wk.  Job 
Site:  Various  locations  in  the 
U.S.  Send  ad  with  resume  to 
the  Dept.  of 
Labor /Workforce  Program 
Support,  PO  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee,  FL,  32302,  Attn: 
S.  Clark,  Re:  JOFL#1798904. 


IT  Consultants  &  Contractors 
World  Conference  &  Exposition 


The  Nation’s  La 
Deveiopme 
for  I 


est  Professional 
areer  Forum 
sulfants 


REGISTER  BY  JUNE  12  FOR  A  FREE  EXPO  PASS 

And  Receive  FREE  Dr.  Rubin's  latest  report,  “ The  U.S.  IT  Workforce  Shortage ”... 

And  Admission  to  the  Following... 

Two  Full  Day  Career  Expos  Keynotes  &  Special  Sessions 


Friday,  June  19 


Keynote  Speakers 


DC  Chapter  of  the  NACCB 

Saturday,  June  20 

ITCC  98 


Career  Exposition 


IT  Consulting  Industry  Megatrends 

Dr.  Howard  Rubin,  META  Group  Research  Fellow 

What  Comes  After  the  Internet? 

Daniel  A.  Kara,  Sr.  VP,  InterMedia  Group 

So  You  Want  to  Work  in  a  Tornado? 

David  Kirk,  1 /PIS,  America  Online 

Special  Sessions _ 

CCBsure®  Business  Insurance  Update 
Working  with  NACCB  Member  Hrms 
Best  Practices  ot  IT  Consultants  &  Consulting  Hrms 
2  Hour  Session:  Technology  Trends-Web  Platforms 


For  a  Free  Expo  Pass  and  Brochure  Call:  508-870-5858  or 
Visit  our  Web  Site:  www.itccexpo.com 


Exclusive  Association 
Co-sponsor 


- ISRCC 


National  Association  ol  Computer  Consultant  Businesses 

_ fnTn) _ 

•:  lili  v 

NACCB 


Produced  by 

TRI  Group,  Inc. 

Corporate  Co-sponsors 

Ajilon  Services 
CDI  Information  Services 
Devon  Consulting 
EDP  Contract  Services 
MICROSOFT 
PeopleSoft 

Premiere  Media  Co-sponsor 

Contract  Professional 

User  Group  Co-sponsors 

D  C.  Area  Sybase  Users  Group 
Washington  Area  Powersoft 
Users  Group 


Media  Co-sponsors 

Computerworld  c@reers 
Computerworld  career@gent 
Contract  Employment  Weekly 
DBMS  Magazine 
Developers  Career  Network 
DICE 

Dr.  Dobbs  Journal 
InloWorld 

IT  Consulting  Newsletter 
Java  Report 
Network  World 
OBJECT  Magazine 
SOFTWARE  Magazine 
The  Sentry  Group 
www.tCEnationwide.com 
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IT  CAREERS 


here, 

you'll  have  the  power  to  connect  people 
and  redefine  communications. 

The  5,000  employees  of  U  S  WEST’S  Information  Technologies  are  the  team  that  provides  a 
full  range  of  telecommunications  services  including  wireline,  wireless  PCS  and  data  net¬ 
working  to  more  than  25  million  customers  in  14  states.  Now  we  need  your  talent  and  high- 
tech  knowledge  to  take  us  even  further.  Consider  the  following  immediate  opportunities  in 
Denver,  CO,  Seattle/Bellevue,  WA,  Omaha,  NE,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  site  of  the 
2002  Winter  Olympics  at  which  U  S  WEST  is  the  selected  telecommunications  sponsor. 


Software  Systems  Engineers 


•  Requirements  analysis,  ability  to  map  client  requirements  to  systems  and  current  architec¬ 
ture,  design,  software  project  management  and  interface  specification  experience  required 

•  Technical  and  organizational  process  direction  and  problem  resolution 

•  Industry  experience  with  GUI  design/functionality,  C,  C++,  Java,  Perl,  client/server, 
UNIX,  Netscape,  HTML,  Oracle,  EC-Lite  (CMIP),  Sybase,  Architel  and  EDI 

•  Solid  telecommunications  experience  a  plus 


Software  Developers,  esters,  Y2K 


•  Software  development  practices,  change  management,  software  lifecycle  and  testing 
methodologies,  large  system  end-to-end  testing,  system  program  testing,  loadtest 
automation  and/or  regression  automation  solutions 

•  Billing  programs  in  mainframe  environment 

•  Industry  experience  with  UNIX/NT,  JCL,  IMS,  COBOL  I/II,  DB2,  MQ,  PL/SQL,  TSO, 

ISPF,  Control  M 

We  are  also  looking  for: 

Oracle  Developers,  Oracle  DBAs,  Oracle  System  Administrators 
Systems  Administrators,  UNIX  Systems  Administrators  for  Call  Center  Architectures 
Software  Development  Project  Managers 
Data  Warehousing/Architects  •  Telecommunications  Business  Analysts 
System  Designers/Architects 

Here,  progressive  thinking  isn’t  limited  to  technology.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package  along  with  a  flexible  work  environment.  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  indicate  Job  Code  COMPW98,  and  send  your  resume  to:  U  S  WEST 
Communications,  Staffing,  1801  California  St.,  Ste.  295,  Denver,  CO  80202,  or  fax  to: 
(303)  965-9940.  Visit  our  Web  site:  www.uswest.com 
An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer. 

UBWEST® 

life's  better  here 


Let  KEI  show  you  the  way  home. 

Kajax  Engineering,  Inc.  (KEI)  has  developed  a  reputation  within  the  systems  integration 
community  as  a  solution  provider  powerhouse.  We  seek  team  members  who  are  ready  to 
enter  into  new  career  opportunities  that  will  maximize  their  expertise.  Do  you  have  solid 
experience  in  the  computer  industry?  If  so,  KEI  may  be  the  place  for  you. 


We  are  currently  seeking  specialists  with  a  knowledge  of: 

•  IBM  mainframes  and  MVS,  OS390,VTAM,NCf?and  other  related  software.  RACF, 
ACF2,  Top  Secret  experience  a  plus.  Positions  are  opening  in  St.  Louis,  MO; 
Austin,  TX;  Kansas  City,  MO  and  San  Angelo,  IX. 

•  Network  administration  with  a  competence  in  Macintosh,  UNIX,  DOS,  VAX/VMS 
and  Windows  environment  for  openings  in  Alameda,  CA. 

Numerous  openings  for  Web  specialists,  help  desk  specialists,  and  other  computer 


professionals  in  the  Washington,  DC  metropolitan  area. 

Some  candidates  must  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  access  to  classified 
information 

If  you  think  you  may  have  the  skills  for  which  KEI  is  seeking,  send  your  resume  to: 


Kajax  Engineering,  inc. 

1300  N.  17th  Street,  Suite  1300 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 
Attn.  J.  B.  Shin 


jshin@keicorp.com  www.keicorp.com  Fax  703.527.3130 


Consultant  (Multiple  Openings): 
Resp.  for  integrating  &  dvlpng 
applications  for  client/server 
Oracle  based  software  projects 
involving  acctg  &  financial  systs 
that  span  various  industries. 
Utilize  Oracle  language  &  data¬ 
base;  perform  systs  analysis  & 
design  utilizing  CASE  tools  for 
diagramming  &  formatting  data 
to  enable  user  reqs.  to  be  captured 
systematically;  and  perform  com¬ 
plex  coding  in  Oracle.  Write 
detailed  descriptions  of  user  needs, 
program  fitnetions  &  necessary 
steps  to  modify  or  dvlp.  computer 
programs;  review  computer  syst. 
capabilities  to  determine  whether 
req’d  programs  or  program 
changes  are  possible  to  existing 
frameworks  in  relation  to  financial 
processes.  Utilize  technical  knowl. 
of  packaged  application  imple¬ 
mentation  &  business  processes 1 
like  financial  acctg.,  inventory 
ops.,  costing,  cash  mgmt  &  invest¬ 
ments  in  a  consultative  capacity. 
Individual  consulting  assignments 
will  entail  placement  on  projects 
throughout  the  U.S.  from  3  mos. 
to  3  yrs.  duration.  Industry 
Standard  Req:  Must  have  exp. 
using  Oracle  language,  forms, 
reports  &  financials;  client/server 
softwares  inch  Powerbuilder. 
Master’s  or  cquiv.  in  Com.  Sci.  or 
Bus.  Mang.  or  Engr.;  3  yrs.  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  3  yrs.  exp.  as 
Engineer  or  Systs  Analyst.  Job 
Site/int:  Adanta,  GA;  $62,000/yr. 
Send  this  ad  &  your  resume  to: 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #  GA  6235875,  465  Big 
Shanty  Road,  Marietta,  Georgia 
30066-3303  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field  Service 
Office. 


Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Design,  develop,  implement,  an¬ 
alyze,  and  modify  sophisticated 
customized  SAP  Ft/3  Materials 
Management  and  Production 
Planning  Software  Systems  for 
use  by  large  multi-divisional  com¬ 
panies.  Confer  with  clients  in 
analyzing  operational  software 
procedures,  requirements,  and 
products  to  improve  existing  soft¬ 
ware  computer  systems;  and 
identifying  and  resolving  system- 
specific  issues.  Design  and  mod¬ 
ify  computer  software  systems 
and  functional  specifications  as 
required  for  various  modules. 
Implement  software  design 
changes  according  to  client  ob¬ 
jectives.  Create  user  documenta¬ 
tion  requirements,  generic  user 
documentation  for  use  by  end- 
users,  and  module  applications 
systems  testing  methodology. 
Other  duties  and  responsibilities 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  pro¬ 
viding  high-level  technical  advice 
and  training  to  on-site  System 
Analysts,  Programmers,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  computer  staff;  and 
documenting  assigned  phases  of 
each  aspect  of  software  design. 
Requirements:  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  discipline  and 
one  (1)  year’s  work  experience  in 
SAP  R/3.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
and  proficient  in  SAP  R/3  soft¬ 
ware  systems,  and  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  computer  software  sys¬ 
tems  applications.  40  hrs./wk., 
Mon.-Fri.,  8a.m.  -  5p.m.  Send 
resumes  to  CW-6944,  Computer- 
world,  Box  9171,  Framingham, 
MA  01701-9171. 


Senior  Software  Developer 
Analyze,  des,  dev,  imple¬ 
ment  and  suppt  client/ 
server  business  oriented 
Windows  or  NT 
apps  using  Visual  C  +  +  . 
$70,000/yr;  40  hrs./wk., 
9am-5pm.  Must  poss.  MSc. 
deg  or  equiv  foreign  deg  in 
Comp  Sc.  or  related  field, 
plus  3  yrs  exp  in  job  offered 
or  3  yrs  exp  in  S.W.  Eng. 
Place  of  employment  and 
interview;  Atlanta,  GA.  If 
offered  employment,  must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  U.S.  Clip  ad 
and  send  with  two  resumes 
to:  Job  No.  GA 
6221847,  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 
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REAL  Entrepreneurial 
Team© 

NEW  Development 
FT^tfbrm 

INNOVATIVE  FVoduct© 


ENVIRONMENT. 


YOU  HAVE  THE  EXPERIENCE.  .  .  ALL  YOU  NEED  IS  THE  CHALLENGE!  RELTEC 
Corporation  is  the  leading  provider  of  telecommunications  services  to  companies 
like  Southwestern  Bell,  Sprint,  Bell  South  and  several  international  PTTs.  We  inte¬ 
grate  the  range  of  our  product  technologies-transmission  electronics,  power,  heat 
management,  enclosures,  connection,  protection—  into  performance  and  innova¬ 
tive  systems  solutions.  Become  a  HOT  team  player  with  RELTEC.  You've  heard 
about  our  success,  now  come  experience  the  challenge! 


SAP  OPPORTUNITIES 


We  are  currently  implementing  SAP  throughout  our  global  organization  and  have 
the  following  rewarding  opportunities. 


SAP  Basis  Administrator 

SAP  Basis  experience  in  R/3  environment 
required.  Experience  with  installations, 
performance  tuning,  release  upgrades, 
security  functions  and  corrections  &  trans¬ 
ports,  Informix/HPUX. 

SAP  Help  Desk  Analysts 

Responsible  for  providing  help  desk  tele¬ 
phone  support  for  SAP  functional  areas. 
Basic  knowledge  of  SD,  PP,  MM  or  FL. 
These  positions  may  lead  to  advancement 
opportunities  in  our  SAP  initiatives  (training 
opportunities  available). 


ASAP  Developers 

SAP  training  with  at  least  6  months  experi¬ 
ence  with  ABAP/4  (R/3).  Experience  with 
data  conversion  efforts,  reporting,  inter¬ 
faces  and  SAP  Script.  Training  opportuni¬ 
ties  available. 

SAP  Trainers 

Experience  with  developing  and  delivering 
SAP  training  material.  Will  be  involved  in 
rolling  out  SAP  training  in  a  multi-location 
environment. 


IT  POSITIONS 


RELTEC  has  a  strong  communication  commitment,  which  has  fueled  our  need  to  continu¬ 
ally  enhance  our  processes.  As  a  Lotus  Notes/Domino  corporation,  we  are  seeking  Lotus 
Notes  administrators  to  complement  our  I.T.  initiatives. 

Lotus  Notes  Administrator 

Responsible  for  set-up,  maintenance  and  administration  of  all  Lotus  Notes  GroupWare 
applications  and  databases,  while  assisting  in  the  worldwide  rollout.  Thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  Network  Technologies,  Microsoft  NT  and  Notes  4.x  or  greater  required. 


How  To  Apply 


To  pursue  these  openings  located  at  our  corporate  headquarters  in  Cleveland,  OH  and 
other  nationwide  opportunities  please  forward  your  resume  to  our  hiring  managers 
resume  database  at:  RELTEC  Corporation,  Attn:  PCWD,  P.0.  Box  8787,  Gaithersburg, 
MD  20898;  Fax  Number:  1-888-924-4747;  e-mail:  recruiting@relteccorp.com 


RELTEC 


See  Ue  On  The  Web:  www.relteccorp.com 


Programmer  II  -  (AS/400  Position)  A  four-year 
degree  in  a  computer  related  field  and  a  minimum 
of  1  year  programming  in  RPG  III,  RPG/400  or  RPG 
ILE  is  required.  Willingness  to  learn  client/server 
and  Visual  Basic  is  important.  A  good  under¬ 
standing  of  SQL,  DDS  and  related  AS/400  and  PC 
utilities  is  important.  Successful  candidates  will  be 
participating  in  the  upgrade  of  our  software  sys¬ 
tem  to  operate  both  locally  and  in  our  field  offices 
in  six  countries  worldwide.  The  salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  experience  but  will  be  at  least 
$36,600. 

Programmer  II  -  (Visual  Basic  Position)  A  four- 
year  degree  in  a  computer  related  field  and  a  min¬ 
imum  of  1  year  programming  in  Visual  Basic  and 
ODBC  applications  in  a  Client/Server  environment 
is  required.  Willingness  to  learn  AS/400,  Clarion, 
and  RPG  is  important.  A  good  understanding  of 
SQL,  DDS  and  related  AS/400  and  PC  utilities  is 
important.  Successful  candidates  will  be  working 
on  distributed  and  remotely  deployed  applica¬ 
tions  on  Windows95  PC's,  data  collectors  and  the 
AS/400.  The  salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience  but  will  be  at  least  $36,600. 

The  computing  environment  includes  state  of  the 
art  hardware  and  software  platforms  including 
Pentium-based  PC's  running  Windows95,  an  IBM 
AS/400  50S ,  CISCO  communications  equipment, 
Novell  NetWare  and  pen-based  computers.  We 
are  currently  installing  and  supporting  Ethernet 
and  Token  Ring  Systems. 

In  addition  to  an  exciting  work  environment,  an  excellent  benefit  and  leave  package  is  offered. 
Some  local  and  overnight  travel  to  Europe,  the  Far  East  and/or  within  the  U.S.  may  be  required  up 
to  15%.  Resume  with  salary  history  and  position  being  applied  for  must  be  received  by  08  June 
1998.  Please  send  to:  Army  Recreation  Machine  Program,  Attn.:  Kim  Moore,  RO.  Box  13639,  Fort 
Carson,  CO  80913-3639  or  E-mail:  107776.3446@compuserve.com 

The  Army  Recreation  Machine  Program  is  an  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


PROGRAMMER  II 

(AS/400  primary) 

PROGRAMMER  II 

(Visual  Basic  primary) 


COLORADO  SPRINGS,  CO. 

The  Army  Recreation  Machine 
Program  is  relocating  to  Colorado  As 
a  result,  excellent  opportunities  exist 
for  experienced  technical  staff.  These 
civilian  positions  demand  demonstra¬ 
ble  technical  skills  and  interpersonal 
communication  abilities. 
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Fierce  competition  is  forcing  companies  to  hire 
more  entry-level  IT  pros  and  career-changers 
-  and  to  raid  one  another 


By  Linda  Wilson 


he  shortage  of  experienced  informa¬ 
tion  technology  professionals  in  the 
Connecticut  job  market  is  turning  in¬ 
to  really  great  news  for  the  new  crop 
of  college  graduates,  entry-level  IT  job 
candidates  and  career-changers. 
Before  last  year,  “we  hadn’t  hired 
entry-level  people  in  five  years,”  says  Elaine 
Brodeur,  IT  staffing  advocate  in  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment  at  Fleet  Bank  Corp.  in  Hartford.  But 
many  of  Fleet’s  IT  hires  this  year  are  expected 
to  be  newbies  or  career-changers.  "We  had 
trouble  finding  experienced  people,”  she  says. 

Apparently  so.  Of  the  io  people  in  Fleet’s 
training  program  for  cash  management  sys¬ 
tems,  seven  are  career-changers,  two  are  recent 
graduates  and  one  transferred  from  another 
bank  department,  according  to  George  Barone, 
vice  president  of  cash  management  systems. 

Fleet  isn’t  alone.  The  Hartford  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  Group,  Inc.  is  also  targeting  new  gradu¬ 
ates  and  career-changers.  Last  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  hired  50  entry-level  people,  and  it  plans 
to  hire  75  more  this  year.  Overall,  Hartford 
Financial  expects  to  hire  600  IT  professionals 
this  year. 

But  even  entry-level  people  can  be  hard  to 
find  in  Connecticut.  For  example,  take  Distrib¬ 
utor  Information  Systems  Corp.  in  Farming- 
ton.  Alice  Martin,  director  of  human  resources, 
did  interviews  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
in  March.  She  offered  two  candidates  jobs,  but 
both  turned  her  down.  “I  have  had  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  universities,  and  they  tell  me 
that  they  have  fewer  graduates  and  fewer  stu¬ 
dents  looking  for  co-op  positions.  Some  have 
accepted  [full-time]  positions  in  November  or 
December  of  their  senior  year,”  Martin  says. 

Even  when  employers  do  find  entry-level 
people,  hanging  on  to  them  isn’t  easy.  Inter¬ 
continental  Hotels  Corp.  in  Stamford  found 
that  out  the  hard  way.  “We  brought  in  four  or 
five  people  from  college  in  the  last  six  years, 
and  we  lost  every  one  of  them  to  other  compa¬ 
nies.  They  got  20%  to  25%  salary  gains  after 
[an  average  of]  1  1/2  years,”  says  Dennis  Fan- 
neron,  vice  president  of  corporate  systems  at 


the  company.  He  says  Inter¬ 
continental  couldn’t  match 
those  offers. 

The  salaries  for  entry-level 
IT  people  reflect  the  fierce 
competition  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  job  market.  Recent  college  s 
graduates  with  some  produc-  s 
tion  experience,  such  as  an  | 
internship  or  co-op,  garner  S 
starting  salaries  of  between 
$35,000  and  $45,000,  according  to  Bob  Vis- 
sers,  a  partner  at  JFW  Associates,  a  recruiting 
firm  in  Guilford,  Conn. 

Stamford  companies  pay  at  the  middle  or 
high  end  of  the  salary  range,  and  firms  in  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  pay  at  the  middle  or  low 
end.  Those  three  major  Connecticut  cities  all 
have  IT  job  openings.  And  each  has  a  distinct 
environment  and  business  culture. 

“Stamford  is  the  most  glitzy  and  congested; 
Hartford  has  very,  very  heavy  insurance;  and 
New  Haven  has  a  lot  of  manufacturing,”  says 
Mary  Ann  Salas,  president  of  Super  Systems, 
Inc.,  a  West  Hartford  recruiting  firm. 

Programming  areas  in  most  demand  include 
Cobol,  C++,  PowerBuilder,  Visual  Basic,  Oracle 
relational  database  management  systems,  Sy¬ 
base,  SQL  Server,  Oracle  Applications,  People- 
Soft  and  AS/400.  Also  in  demand  are  database 
administrators  and  networking  experts. 

“It  is  really  the  all-around  developer  who  is 
in  demand.  The  developer  who  has  the  ability 
to  analyze  a  problem  and  apply  technology  to 
solve  it  and  has  very  good  communications 
skills,”  says  William  Lamoin,  vice  president  of 
systems  and  technology  at  Lincoln  Life  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  Hartford,  a  subsidiary  of  Lincoln  Fi¬ 
nancial  Group  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Of  the  employers  in  the  state’s  major  cities 
scrambling  to  fill  IT  jobs,  those  in  the  Stam¬ 
ford  area  are  having  the  most  difficulty.  Here, 
recruiters  and  hiring  managers  compete  with 
Wall  Street  firms,  which  pay  slightly  more. 

But  IT  salaries  in  Stamford  are  nothing 
to  sneeze  at.  Developers  with  three  to  five 
years’  experience  earn  between  $70,000 


IS  SALARIES  IN  CONNECTICUT 

1  Job  title 

IS  salary 

Chief  information  officer 

$85,000 

Director  of  IS 

$68,000 

Director  of  IS  operations 

$65,000 

Senior  systems  programmer 

$64,000 

Manager  of  Internet  technology 

$60,000 

Senior  systems  analyst 

$58,000 

Systems  analyst 

$53,000 

Programmer/analyst 

$45,000 

Technical  support  manager 

$45,000 

Help  desk  operator 

$35,000 

Source:  Computerworld's  1997  Annual  Salary  Survey 


and  $90,000,  according  to  Hipp  Waters  IT 
Staffing,  a  Stamford  recruiting  firm.  Top 
salaries  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford  range 
from  $60,000  to  $70,000,  and  some  skills, 
such  as  C++,  gamer  premiums,  Vissers  says. 

But  retention  is  a  constant  headache,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Michael  Shook,  IT  director  at  GO/ Dan 
Industries  in  New  Haven,  a  manufacturer  of 
radiators,  heaters  and  air-conditioning  con¬ 
densers  for  the  automobile  industry.  “It  seems 
like  everyone  is  looking  at  their  career  in  six- 
to  12-month  increments,”  Shook  says.  □ 

Wilson  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
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CONNECTICUT  CAREERS 


A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  CBS! 


At  c.w.Costello  & 
Associates,  inc.,  we've 
combined  3,000+  of  MIS's 
top  consultants  with  the 
field's  finest  client/server 
and  mainframe  systems 
to  create  an  ideal  balance 
of  ingenuity  and 
technology.  This  classical 
combination  has  helped 
our  full-service  organiza¬ 
tion  create  perfectly 
orchestrated  MIS 
solutions,  inspiring  an 
annual  growth  rate  of 
over  40%.  With  21 
locations  internationally, 
we  offer  a  stable, 
diversified  environment 
where  talent  can  thrive: 
Our  Boston,  Providence, 
Hartford,  Nashua  and 
Springfield  offices  are 
currently  searching  for 
the  following  talent: 


Business  and  Systems  Analysts 

VB,  SQL  Server,  PB,  Oracle,  Mainframe 

Client/Server  Developers 

PB,  VB,  PeopleSoft,  Oracle  (DBA,  Developer, 
Financials) 

Mainframe  Programmers 

COBOL,  CICS,  DB/2,  SAS,  VSAM 
IDMS,  IMS,  RPG  AS/400 

Application  Developers 

C,  C++,  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  Object-Oriented 
Developers 

We  offer  the  opportunity  to  pursue  client  satisfaction  and 
particKte  in  building  company.  Our 

competitive  compensation  package  includes  excellent 
salaries  and  generous  benefits,  formal/informal  training, 
career  ladders,  profit-sharing  and  equity  opportunities. 
For  consideration,  please  forward  resume  to: 
Eastern  Regkinal  Recruiting  Director,  c.w.  Costello 
&  Associates,  inc,  321  South  Main  St., 
Providence,  RI  02903.  FAX:  (401)  273-3708. 
EmaiL-  llivingstone@cwcostello.com.  Website: 
www.cwcostello.com  EOE. 


r.  *  COSTELLO  &  ASSOCIATES, inc- 


management  information  systems 
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All  Systems  Are  Go 
For  Your  Success 

As  Fortune  magazine's  most  admired  health 
care  company,  and  chosen  by  Computerworld 
as  one  of  the  Best  Places  To  Work  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year,  United  Healthcare 
offers  a  challenging,  creative  environment 
for  motivated,  committed,  and  innovative 
individuals.  You’ll  find  it's  the  type  of  work 
environment  where  people  trust  and  respect 
one  another,  have  fun,  and  receive  great 
satisfaction  from  working  hard.  It’s  a  place 
where  you  can  make  a  difference.  So  find 
out  what  it’s  like  to  love  your  job;  find  out 
what  it's  like  to  work  at  United  Healthcare. 
We  currently  have  opportunities  for: 

•  MAINFRAME  &  CLIENT  SERVER 
DEVELOPERS  •  WEB  PAGE  DEVELOPERS 

•  DATABASE  ANALYSTS  •  APPLICATION 
ARCHITECTS  •  DATABASE  PRODUCTS 
MANAGER  •  DIRECTOR  C/S  DEVELOPMENT 

•  NETWORK  &  DESKTOP  SUPPORT 

•  BUSINESS  ANALYSTS  •  LOTUS  NOTES 
ADMINISTRATORS/DEVELOPERS 

Please  send/FAX  your  resume  to: 

United  Healthcare,  450  Columbus  Boulevard, 
CT  030-08AA,  Dept.  CW,  Hartford,  CT 
06115-0450.  FAX#:  (860)702-7220. 

Or  e-mail  to:  fstamili@uhc.com  For 
more  information  on  United  Healthcare, 
visit  us  at  http://www.unitedhealthcare.com 

UNiTEDhealthcare® 

We  promote  a  drug-free  environment,  and  are  committed  to  diversity 
in  the  workplace.  EOE  M/F/D/V. 


With  our  intention  to  purchase  Aetna's  life  insurance  business,  we  are 

called  to  become  the  partner  of  choice  for  creating  and  protecting  wealth. 
When  you  join  Lincoln  Life,  the  12th  largest  life  insurance  company  in 
America,  you  join  a  leading  provider  of  annuities,  life  insurance  and  financial 
and  estate  planning.  At  the  same  time,  you  join  an  organization  Working 
Mother  Magazine  has  rated  as  one  of  the  top  100  best  companies  for  working 
mothers  for  the  11th  straight  year  and  that  Business  Week  ranks  as  the  6th 
best  American  company  in  a  family-friendly  survey.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our 
history  of  excellence,  including  the  people  who  join  our  professional  staff. 

Vantage  One  Developers 

•  Contribute  to  the  latest  release  of  VANTAGE  ONE  (R  15.0)  supported  by  DB2 
•  Talented  professionals  to  support  our  Variable  Universal  Life 
Administration  system. 

•  Strong  mainframe  skills:  COBOL,  CICS,  DB2,  Endevor. 

•  ALS,  Policy  Link  (Leverage)  background  helpful. 

MicroFocus  COBOL  and  Mainframe  Developers 

•  3+  years  experience  in  MicroFocus  COBOL,  PC/LAN  environment. 

•  Mainframe  background  with  COBOL,  ASSEMBLER,  COBOL  II,  PANVALET, 
SPF,  JCL  and  TSO. 

Business  Analyst 

•  Year  2000  testing  workgroups. 

•  Become  a  testing  tool  expert. 

•  Learn  Year  2000  testing  factory  methodology. 

Senior  Network  Administrator 

•  Maintain,  hubs,  cabling,  wiring  closets,  switching  and  WAN  components. 

•  IPX/SPX,  TCP/IP,  NETBEUI. 

•  Familiarity  with  SNA,  SAA  gateways  and  mainframe  connectivity  (VTAM). 

•  3+  years  Novell  3.12,  4.11,  Windows  NT  3.5,  4.0  and  Ethernet  Networking 
technologies. 

•  CISCO  switching  is  a  plus. 

Powerbuilder  Developer 

•  Get  involved  with  new  system  design  utilizing  PowerBuilder,  MicroFocus 
Cobol,  Sybase. 

•  Enhancement,  maintenance  and  production  support  for  the  Financial 
Planning  product  systems. 

If  you  possess  skills  in  the  following  areas,  we  would  love  to  explore  other 
opportunities  with  you. 

•  COBOL,  MicroFocus  COBOL,  IMS  DL/1,  CICS,  VSAM,  Assembler.  (2+  years 
Life  Insurance). 

•  Project  Management  in  applications  development  and  team  leading. 

•  Business  Analyst  -  Sales  Support  or  Y2K  or  Life  Product  background. 

•  Visual  C++,  MFC,  Sybase  (2+  years). 

James  LaMontagne,  CPC 

LINCOLN  LIFE  CONNECTICUT 

900  Cottage  Grove  Road  S-222 

Hartford,  CT  06152-2222 

Phone:  (860)  726-8467 

FAX:  (860)  769-8037 

Email:  USK77Q4W@IBMMAIL.COM 
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When  was  the  last  time  a  great  job  found  you? 

That’s  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities. 

Now  we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where 
the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com, 
fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills, 
experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 
Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so- 
you-don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com 

and  let  us  do  the  rest. 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


Career  Central' 
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COMPUTER 

CONSULTANT 

needed  for  NJ/NY  area. 
Must  have  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  increasing  quality  of 
software  towards 

IS09001  standard  within 
the  scope  of  SQA  activi¬ 
ties  and  development  of 
configuration  manage¬ 
ment  and  version  control 
procedures  using  SCM 
tools  ClearCase  &  Clear 
DDTS,  UNIX  (HP),  OO, 
C++,  make,  shel.  Req. 
BSEE  or  BSCS. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
Bluestone  Consulting 
Inc.,  1000  Briggs  Rd,  Mt 
Laurel,  NJ,  08054. 


Sales  Engineer  -  Latin  America 
DUTIES:  Will  consult  with 
mechanical  engineering  firms  in 
Latin  America  in  order  to  assist 
these  firms  to  analyze  their 
requirements  in  order  to  maxi¬ 
mize  their  resources  such  that 
they  will  deliver  services  to  their 
clients  in  a  cost  effective  manner 
by  integrating  the  appropriate 
types  of  computer  hardware  and 
software  systems  through  value 
added  re-sellers.  REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS:  Bachelor’s  Degree,  with 
a  major  field  of  study  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  and  one 
year  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered.  SALARY:  $39,780.00  per 
year.  HOURS:  40  hours  per  week 
(Monday-Friday,  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00 
P.M.).  CONTACT:  interested  ap¬ 
plicants,  please  submit  resume 
only  to:  Department  of  Labor/ 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869,  Atkins 
Building,  Suite  110,  Tallahassee, 
Florida  32302.  JOB  ORDER 
NUMBER:  FL-1 780432. 


Technical  Consultant:  Assist 
customers  in  planning,  designing, 
developing,  implementing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  Financial  reporting  solu¬ 
tions.  Advise  and  assist  customers 
in  implementing  products.  Develop 
and  present  user  training  classes 
on  and  off  site.  Educate  users  on 
writing  the  required  reporting  and 
executive  information  solutions. 
Act  as  support  for  the  help  desk 
and  assist  customers  project  man¬ 
age  the  reporting  project.  Know¬ 
ledge  of:  SQL,  Oracle,  Sybase, 
Informix  and  ODBC  products.  B.S. 
Degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
Equivalent*  AND  2  yrs.  exp.  OR 
2  yrs.  exp  as  a  Systems  Analyst. 
M-F,  9-5,  40  hrs/wk,  $75.000/yr. 
'Equivalent  is  a  combination  of 
college  level  education  plus  three 
years  of  progressively  responsible 
professional  experience  tor  each 
missing  year  of  college  level 
education.  Send  2  Resumes/let¬ 
ters  of  application  to:  Job  Order 
98-083,  PO  Box  989,  Concord, 
NH  03302-0989. 


Programmer  Analyst  required 
by  a  Software  Development  and 
Systems  Consulting  company. 
Design  and  development  of 
client/server  architectures  using 
Sybase  4.9.x,  10.0  &  11.0,  per¬ 
form  Sybase  systems  adminis¬ 
tration  such  as  installation,  per¬ 
formance  tuning,  disk  storage 
crash  recovery,  backups  and 
user  management.  Perform  logi¬ 
cal  and  physical  database 
design  using  Shell  Program¬ 
ming,  Unix,  C  with  DB-Library. 
Job  to  be  performed  at  Chelms¬ 
ford,  MA  and  various  anticipated 
client  sites  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  assigned. 
Requirements:  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Engineering  or  Math  or 
Sci.  or  Comp.  Sci.  and  two  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered. 
Salary:  $62, 000/Year.  Hours: 
8.00  AM  to  5.00  PM.  Submit  two 
(2)  copies  of  resume  to  Case  # 
71971,  PO  Box  8968,  Boston, 
MA  02114. 


Senior  Software  Engineer. 
Design  and  develop  cross-plat- 
form  business  applications. 
Design  and  develop  an  Object 
Oriented  Database  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (OODBMS)  for 
storage  and  retrieval  of  busi¬ 
ness  objects.  Demonstrated 
ability  in  developing  Object 
Oriented  Database  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems.  Demonstrated 
ability  in  programming  with 
C++.  Demonstrated  ability  in 
developing  applications  on 
multiple  platforms,  such  as 
UNIX  and  MS-Windows. 
$63,000/yr.  40  hr/wk.  9  a.m.  -  5 
p.m.  Must  have  2  yrs.  exp.  (or  2 
yrs.  Exp.  rel.  occupation  of  Sr. 
Systems  Analyst/Sr.  Systems 
Officer)  and  M.S.  Comp.  Sci. 
Elect.  Eng.,  Mech.  Eng.  rel. 
field/equiv.  Send  2  resumes: 
Case  #71837,  P.O.  Box  8968, 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 


National  I/S 
Placement  Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

WWW.  bay  search. com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle,  SYBASE,  UNIX, 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
Web  Developers 

1.800-637-5499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 


Find  II 
Consulting  Careers 

Here 


computerworldcareers.com 


What’s  Today’s  e  t  IT  Career  M  >1/ 


TAKE  AN  EDUCATED  GUESS. 

A  Career  in  Higher  Education  will  offer: 

•  Tuition  remission  •  Liberal  time  off  •  Dedication  to  work/life  balance  *  Opportunity 
to  work  with  world  class  and  world  renowned  faculty  and  staff  •  Unique  “non-corpo¬ 
rate  ”  culture  that  encourages  personal  growth  •  Opportunity  to  work  with  the  most 
cutting-edge  technologies  •  An  environment  based  on  learning,  teamwork  and 
respect  •  Accessibility  to  cultural  and  sporting  events 

Come  join  us  at  our  Technical  Job  Fair  to  learn  more  about  opportunities  at: 
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Tuesday,  June  23rd 
11  a.m.  -  7  p.m. 
Doubletree  Guest  Suites 
550  Winter  Street 
Waltham ,  MA 

Take  advantage  of  this  exciting  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  following  technologies: 


•  Java/Java  Scripting 

•VMS 

•  Windows  NT 

•SAP 

•  Lotus  Domino 

•OS/2 

•UNIX 

•  TCP/IP 

•  C++ 

•  Oracle 

Plus  many  more! 


If  you  are  unable  to  attend  the  job  fair,  please  submit  a  resume  through  our  Website  at 

www.boston-consortium.org,  or  mail  to:  Anne  Gregory,  The  Boston  Consortium,  c/o  Babson 
College,  Wellesley,  MA  02157;  Ph:  (781)  239-4463;  Fax:  (781)  239-5508.  We  are  equal 

opportunity/affirmative  action  employers  M/F/D/V. 

Directions: 

•  From  128  North,  take  Exit  27B.  Go  right  off  the  ramp,  then  right  onto  Winter  Street. 

Then  take  a  left  onto  First  Avenue. 

From  128  South,  take  Exit  27B.  Go  right  onto  Winter  Street,  then  left  onto  First  Avenue. 


Visit  our  Website  at  www.boston-consortiunuorg 
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SYSTEMS  ANALYST  -  Design  im¬ 
plement,  maintain  and  enhance 
on-line  and  batch  application 
modules  using  ADSO,  IDMS 
12.0,  COBOL  11,  EASYTRIEVE, 
MCVS/JCL,  analyze  software  re¬ 
quirements  to  determine  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  design  within  both  time  and 
cost  constraints;  consult  with 
hardware  engineers  and  Pro¬ 
grammer/Analyst  staff  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  interface  between  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  operations 
and  performance  requirements  of 
the  overall  system  and  provide 
technical  support  to  the  user 
community.  Must  have  Bachelors 
Degree  or  equivalent  in  Comp. 
Sci  or  Engineering  plus  two  years 
of  experience  in  job  to  be  per¬ 
formed  or  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst.  40  hr.  wk  8-5,  $51,000. 
Raleigh,  N.C.  area  with  relocation 
possibility.  Must  have  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
Apply  nearest  Job  Service  office 
or  send  resume  include  social 
security  number  and  job  order 
number  NC  7211001,  DOT  code 
030.167-014  to:  Job  Service,  700 
Wade  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  27227, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Principal  Test  Design  Engineer  - 
Develop  a  multi-host  system  level 
microcode  test  environment  for 
the  computer  storage  system 
product  line.  The  test  environ¬ 
ment  is  comprised  of  IBM  main¬ 
frame  System  9000  with  VM  and 
MVS  operating  systems;  Open 
System  host,  currently  represent¬ 
ed  by  SunSparc  20  computers 
running  SunOS.  Develop  and 
implement  engineering  quality 
processes  that  incorporate  the 
Fault  Insertion  test  environment. 
Requirements  include  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  Computer  Science, 
or  related  field  or  the  equivalent; 
with  at  least  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  related  field 
of  software  and  electronic/com¬ 
puter  hardware  development  for 
multi-disciplinary  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  systems.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  system  design  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  and  integra¬ 
tion.  Applicants  must  have  unre¬ 
stricted  authorization  to  work 
in  the  United  States.  Salary 
$75, 000/year.  40  hours/wk.  Re¬ 
spond  with  two  copies  of  resume 
to  Case  #71953,  P.O.  Box  8968, 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE,  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  provide  on-site  con¬ 
sultancy  in  data  design  archi¬ 
tect,  system  analysis  design, 
software  application  program¬ 
ming,  testing  and  implementa¬ 
tion  using  PowerBuilder  in 
client/server  environment,  rela¬ 
tional  database  Oracle,  system 
and  SQL  Server;  provide  physi¬ 
cal  model  for  client  database 
and  evaluate  database  archi¬ 
tecture;  provide  computer  user 
documentation  for  complete 
software  life  cycle.  Require; 
B.S.  in  Computer  Science/Engi¬ 
neering  and  four  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  as 
Software  Engineer  or  as  Sys¬ 
tem  Analyst.  50%  travel  to  cus¬ 
tomer’s  locations  required.  Ex¬ 
perience  must  include  Power¬ 
Builder  applications.  Salary: 
$65,000  per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm, 
M-F.  Mail  resume  to;  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #  GA  6237676,  465  Big 
Shanty  Road,  Marietta,  GA 
30066-3303,  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  DEVEL¬ 
OPER  to  develop,  analyze, 
implement  and  maintain  busi¬ 
ness  application  software  tai¬ 
lored  specifically  for  order  pro¬ 
cessing  needs  and  utilizing 
client  server  and  Internet  devel¬ 
opment  tools  such  as  CGI, 
ISAPI,  FTP,  TCP/IP,  Visual  J++, 
OLE,  ODBC,  DAO,  IBM  DB/2, 
Access  database,  Visual  Basic 
4.0/5.0,  C,  Visual  C++  and  Java 
on  Windows  95,  Windows  NT 
and  IBM  OS/2  operating  sys¬ 
tems;  communicate  with  users 
of  the  order  maintenance  and 
entry  systems  regarding  system 
needs  and  problems  and  design 
new  systems,  solutions  and 
alternatives  as  required.  Re¬ 
quire:  B.S.  in  Computer  Science 
or  Engineering  and  tour  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
as  Programmer/Analyst.  Salary; 
$60,700  per  year,  8:30  am  to 
5  pm,  M-F.  Mail  resume  in  dupli¬ 
cate  to:  Georgia  Department  of 
Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6238274,  7249  Industrial  Blvd., 
Covington,  GA  30015-1189  or 
the  nearest  Department  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER; 
Design  and  develop  customiza- 
tions  around  the  Clarify 
Customer  Support  package 
using  C  stored  procedures  and 
Visual  Basic-like  scripting  lan¬ 
guages,  awk  scripts,  Oracle  call 
interfaces  Sybase  DB-library 
and  shell  scripts.  Will  conduct 
performance  tuning/sizing  of 
Clarify  databases.  Will  also  do 
on-site  training  of  Clarify  pack¬ 
ages.  Requires;  B.S.  in  Comp. 
Sci.  and  5  years  experience  (or  a 
MS  plus  2  years  experience)  in 
applications  development  and 
implementation  and  have 
demonstrated  knowledge  of 
customizing  Clarify  packages. 
Demonstrated  ability  in  design- 
ing  and  developing 
Client/Server  applications  in 
UNIX,  MS-Windows,  C, 
Oracle,  Svbase,  SQL,  Stored 
procedure/ triggers.  Oracle  call 
interface,  Open  client  DB- 
library.  Must  be  able  to  install 
RDBMS  as  well  as  sizing  and 
tuning.  Excellent  communica¬ 
tion  and  presentation  skills.  40 
hrs/wk  (8  to  5); 
$65,000/yr.Send2 
resumes/response  to:  Case 
72026  RO.  Box  8968,  Boston, 
MA  02114. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to  an¬ 
alyze,  design,  develop,  test, 
implement  and  maintain  client/ 
server  based  application  soft¬ 
ware  and  Graphical  User  Inter¬ 
faces  for  insurance  industry 
clients  using  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  techniques,  C,  MS 
Visual  C++,  MFC,  MS  Visual  Ba¬ 
sic,  SYNON  Obsydian,  RDBMS, 
Watcom,  ODBC,  Oracle,  MS 
SQL  Server  and  AS/400  on 
Windows  3.11 /95/NT,  Novell 
NetWare  and  LAN  operating  sys¬ 
tems  for  multiple  platforms; 
Design  and  develop  base  class¬ 
es.  Require:  B.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science/Engineering 
with  two  years  experience  in  the 
job  offered;  An  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science/Engineering 
with  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
perform  the  stated  duties  gained 
through  academic  course  work/ 
work  experience  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  B.S.  degree  and  two 
years  of  experience;  M.S.  course 
work  must  have  included  one 
course  each  in  Database  Sys¬ 
tems  Design,  Data  Structure  and 
Algorithms,  and  Object-Oriented 
Programming.  Salary:  $40,025/ 
year;  M-F  8:30  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m. 
Job  Location:  Blythewood,  SC. 
Send  two  resumes  to:  Ms.  Regina 
D.  Ratterree,  E&T  Technical  Ser¬ 
vices,  SCESC-SC2000731 ,  P.O. 
Box  1406,  Columbia  SC  29202. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  -  Norcross, 
GA,  Design,  analyze,  develop, 
test,  implement  &  maintain  client 
server  software  system  using 
RDBMS  Sybase  including  open 
client  libraries  on  Unix,  with  pro¬ 
gramming  languages  “C”  & 
SC++"  using  Object  Oriented  pro¬ 
gramming.  Develop  Shell  scripts 
using  “C"  &  “K"  Shells  for  setting 
&  tuning  the  environment.  MS 
computer  science,  math  or  engi¬ 
neering  plus  2  yrs  of  exp  in  the 
job  offered.  $55,000/yr/40  hrs/wk 
Mon-Fri,  8:00am  to  5:00pm. 
Send  letter/resume  in  duplicate 
to  Georgia  Dept  of  Labor, 
J.O.  #GA  6231703,  1535  Atkin¬ 
son  Rd.,  Lawrenceville,  GA 
30043-5601  or  the  nearest  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  Field  Service 
Office.  EOE 


SR.  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

Design/develop  software  used 
for  Silicon  wafer  inspection 
systems  in  semiconductor 
industry  for  Image  Processing. 
Position  requires  use  of  C++. 
Windows  ‘95  &  NT,  3+  yrs.  exp. 
SW  Engineering  for  Image 
Processing.  MS  in  Computer 
Science/related  field,  or  BS  +2 
addt.  yrs.  related  exp.  Refs, 
required.  $55K.  Please  send 
resume  to:  ADE  Optical 
Systems,  9625  Southern  Pine 
Blvd.,  Charlotte,  NC  28273, 
Human  Resources.  Ref.  # 
115050.  EOE/AA 


SENIOR  DATABASE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR/ANALYST.  Responsible 
for  the  design,  development  and 
implementation  of  a  defined  ben¬ 
efits  application  using  Sybase 
relational  database  management 
system  in  a  client/server  environ¬ 
ment  tor  the  company’s  adminis¬ 
trative  solutions  group.  Specific 
responsibilities  include  working 
closely  with  system  architects 
and  business  analysts  to  finalize 
business  application  framework 
and  requirements,  perform  de¬ 
sign  reviews,  configuring  sys¬ 
tems  for  optimal  performance, 
logical  database  design  and 
physical  database  implementa¬ 
tion.  This  position  also  involves 
integration  of  different  lines  of 
business  with  common  subsys¬ 
tems,  impact  analysis,  data  mod¬ 
eling  and  technical  documenta¬ 
tion.  Qualified  applicants  must 
have  a  Master's  Degree  in  Infor¬ 
mation  Science,  Engineering  or 
Related  Field  and  two  and  a  half 
years  of  related  occupational 
experience  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst  or  Software  Engineer  or 
Application  Database  Admini¬ 
stration.  Two  and  a  half  years  of 
related  occupational  experience 
as  a  Programmer/Analyst  or 
Software  Engineer  or  Application 
Database  Administrator  must 
include  one  and  a  half  years 
experience  in  the  following:  appli¬ 
cation  modeling  using  DEFT  or 
ERWIN;  SYBASE  T-SQL  related 
application  development;  SY¬ 
BASE  SQL  SERVER  configura¬ 
tion  and  administration  in  a  HP 
environment,  shell,  GUI  and  SQR 
programming  experience.  Hours: 
8:00am  to  5:00pm.  Salary 
$63,700.08  per  year.  Only  per¬ 
sons  authorized  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  United  States  need 
apply.  Please  forward  resume  to 
Ms.  Ginny  Burton,  Kentucky 
Department  for  Employment 
Services,  275  E  Main  St.  2-W. 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40621.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 
Job  Order  #369836. 


ORACLE  GURUS 

You  can  make 
a  difference ... 

We  are  a  leading  developer  of 
Oracle-based  mission-critical 
business  applications.  If  you  are  an 
innovator  ready  to  take  your  career 
and  our  company  to  the  next  level, 
send  your  resume  today  for 
immediate  consideration. 

•  Cutting  edge  Oracle  technology 

•  Creative  work  environment 

•  Competative  salary  &  incentives 

•  Comprehensive  benefits  package 


SYSTEMS 


Fax  resume  to:  813.531.8126 
E-Mail:  hr@designdatasys.com 

www.designdatasystems.com 


EMPLOYMENT 


User  Support  Analyst 

Must  have  BS  in  Science,  Engineering  or  Business 
Administration.  Will  provide  full  customer  support  for  SAP  sys¬ 
tem.  Must  have  at  least  two  (2)  years’  experience  in  all  levels  of 
SAP  system,  functional,  theoretical,  practical  and  technical 
expertise  required.  Must  have  documented  knowledge  of  follow¬ 
ing  SAP  system  basics:  Screen  painter,  ABAP/4,  Data 
Dictionary,  R/2  and  R/3  versions.  Will  confer  with  users  regarding 
needs  and  ascertain  system  requirements,  develop  conceptual 
design  tor  various  SAP  modules,  including  objective,  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  and  description  of  processes,  customize  SAP 
system  to  customer  applications.  Will  provide  project  status 
reports  to  user  management,  and  develop  accurate  documenta¬ 
tion  that  complies  with  company  standards. 

If  no  experience  in  SAP,  do  not  apply.  Must  be  willing  to  travel. 
Salary  range  from  $95,000/year  to  $1 10,000  depending  on  expe¬ 
rience.  40hpw.  Several  positions  available. 

Send  resumes  to  James  Hosner  at  Bureau  Van  Dijk  Computer 
Services,  Inc.,  Five  Concourse  Parkway,  Suite  2875,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30328. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Software  Engineer  -  Provide 
high-level  technical  support  for 
the  UNIX  Operating  System  and 
Associated  System  Software 
Products 'for  Customers.  Will 
address  complex  software  and 
hardware  issues  affecting  cus¬ 
tomer  businesses  and  provide 
solutions  using  UNIX  Operating 
Systems  platforms  such  as 
RISC  or  ALPHA,  C,  UNIX 
Kernel-level  development  or 
debugging,  and  storage  man¬ 
agement  on  high-end  computer 
systems.  Will  analyze  system 
crashes,  problem  solve,  trouble 
shoot,  work  on  file-systems 
internals  and  storage  manage¬ 
ment  on  large  complex  comput¬ 
er  systems.  Will  participate  in 
technical  seminars/presenta¬ 
tions.  Requirements  include  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  Computer  Engineering  or 
related  field  with  at  least  rive 
years  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Software 
Systems  Analyst.  Applicants 
must  have  unrestricted  autho¬ 
rization  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  Salary  $60, 132.80/year. 
40  hours/wk.  Interested  appli¬ 
cants  apply  in  person  or  by 
resume  to  Georgia  Department 
of  Labor,  Job  Order  #GA 
6236346,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Road,  Atlanta,  GA  30329-3909 
or  the  nearest  Department  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Programmer  Analyst  required  by 
a  Software  Development  and 
Systems  Consulting  company. 
Design,  development,  testing, 
implementation  and  technical 
support  of  GUI  systems  in 
client/server  architecture  under 
Windows  3.1,  Windows  95  and 
Windows  NT  Platforms  using 
Visual  C++,  Visual  Basic  for  user 
interface.  Involved  in  Data  manip¬ 
ulation,  storage,  performance 
tuning  and  implementation  of 
Database  using  MS  SQL  Server 
and  Sybase  having  ODBC  as 
connectivity.  Reporting  is  done 
using  Crystal  Reports.  Version 
Control  maintained  by  PVCS  and 
Visual  Source  Safe.  Job  to  be 
performed  at  Chelmsford,  MA 
and  by  traveling  and  relocating  to 
various  unanticipated  client  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.,  as  assigned. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Math,  Engineering  or  Comp. 
Sci.  or  Science  and  two  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or  in 
the  related  occupation  either  as  a 
Software  Engineer  or  Systems 
Analyst.  Salary:  $58,000/Year. 
Hours:  8:00  AM  to  5:00  PM. 
Submit  two  (2)  copies  of  resume 
to  Case#  72004,  PO  Box  8968, 
Boston,  MA  021 14 


LAN  Engineer.  Requires  Master’s 
degree  in  computer  science  or 
information  science  and  2yrs’ 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or  in 
architecture  design  of  business 
applications  that  use  local  area 
networks  (LANs)  and  wide  area 
networks  (WANs).  Exper  or 
educ.  must  include  Lotus  Notes 
(including  devel.  &  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Lotus  Notes  standards) 
and  hypertext  links  (SQL  or 
HTML).  Provide  expertise  to 
clients  with  respect  to  architec¬ 
ture  design  of  business  applica¬ 
tions  that  use  LANs  and  WANs. 
Use  hypertext  links  to  build  inter¬ 
net  applications.  Develop  require¬ 
ment  specifications  and  design  & 
develop  applications  across 
LANs  and  WANs  in  Lotus  Notes 
environment.  Develop  &  imple¬ 
ment  Lotus  Notes  standards. 
Evaluate  existing  systems  and 
constraints  imposed  by  related 
systems  to  successfully  integrate 
into  Lotus  Notes,  client  server 
and  mainframe  based  systems. 
Evaluate  interface  between  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  and  operational 
and  performance  requirements  of 
overall  system.  Develop  &  direct 
testing  procedures,  documenta¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  system. 
Assigned  to  client  sites  around 
U.S.  tor  periods  ranging  from  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  several  months. 
40hrs/wk.;  8:30-5:00.  Salary 
range  $70,000  to  $80,000/yr., 
depending  on  qualifications. 
Apply  with  resume  to  FDLES 
Bureau  of  Operations.  1320 
Executive  Center  Dr.,  Ste.  110, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0667  Re: 
Job  order  number  FL-1 794222. 


Oracle  Applications  Senior  Con¬ 
sultant.  Duties:  Analyze,  design 
and  perform  implementation, 
integration  and  set-up  of  Oracle 
Financials  and  Oracle  Manufac¬ 
turing  systems  using  Oracle 
Database,  Designer  2000  and 
Developer  2000.  Create  reports, 
interlaces  with  production  sys¬ 
tems  and  conversions  from 
legacy  systems  using  Oracle 
Reports  2.0  and  Developer 
2000  Reports  2.5,  PL/SQL, 
SQL’Plus  and  SQL*L.oadar. 
Analyze  and  set-up  security 
system  within  the  Oracle  Finan¬ 
cials  and  Oracle  Manufactunng 
systems  using  menus,  security 
profiles  and  forms.  Configure 
applications  tor  system  using 
Oracle  6.x  and  7.x,  PL/SQL, 
SQL’Plus,  Unix  and  Windows 
95.  Requires:  B.S.  in  Computer 
or  Information  Science,  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  or  a  related  field 
and  2  yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  offered 
or  2  yrs.  exp.  as  an  Oracle 
Financials  Consultant.  Exp., 
which  may  have  been  obtained 
concurrently,  must  include  2 
yrs.  exp.  analyzing  and  design¬ 
ing  the  set-up  of  Oracle 
Financials  applications  and  2 
yrs.  exp.  using  Oracle  Finan¬ 
cials,  PL/SQL  and  SQL’Plus. 
EOE.  40  hrs/wk.;  8:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Salary:  $85,000/yr 
Send  resume  (no  calls)  to: 
Carrie  Shevlin,  AnswerThink 
Consulting  Group,  3200  Windy 
Hill  Rd.,  Suite  800  West, 
Atlanta,  GA  30339  Must  have 
legal  authority  to  work  in  U.S. 
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GUILFORD 

COUNTY 

GOVERNMENT 


Information  Technology 
Manager 

(Computer  Operations) 


Career 

Opportunities 


Position  offers  a  wide  range  of 
challenging  opportunities  for  highly 
motivated,  self-directed,  team  orient¬ 
ed  candidate.  Requires  BS  Degree 
in  Computer  Science,  Information 
Systems,  or  related,  and  six  years  of 
management  experience  in  com¬ 
puter  systems  operations.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 
Open  recruitment  until  position 
filled.  Submit  cover  letter  and  resume 
which  includes  detailed  educational 
background  and  work  history  to: 

Guilford  County  Human  Resources 
PO  Box  3427 
Greensboro,  NC  27402 
Telephone:  336-373-3324 
Website: 

http://www.co.guilford.nc.us 

EE/AAE 


Computer 
Hardware/Software 
Purchasing  Consultant 


National  Marketing  Company  looking  for 
seasoned  pro  to  provide  consulting  on 
large  quantity  computer  hardware 
component  and  software  purchasing. 

Absolute  confidentiality  GUARANTEED. 
Consulting  rate  commensurate  with  experience. 

Send  resume  and  history  to: 

P.O.  Box  218,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84110. 

Part  time  or  full  time  consulting 
available  beginning  immediately. 


Programmer/Analyst  (Trumbull, 
CT  and  client  sites  in  NY/CT): 
Analyze,  design,  develop,  imple¬ 
ment,  and  maintain  Oracle 
based  applications  in  client/ 
server  architecture;  write  data¬ 
base  triggers  and  stored  proce¬ 
dures  using  PL/SQL  and  Pro*C, 
develop  client  systems  on  Unix 
using  “C”  with  ODBC;  write  sup¬ 
porting  Unix  scripts;  design  and 
develop  Windows-based  appli¬ 
cations  using  Visual  C++  (with 
object-oriented  design),  and 
Visual  Basic  providing  ODBC 
based  access  to  MS  Access 
and  Oracle  database.  Environ¬ 
ment:  Unix;  Windows  NT; 
Oracle;  PL/SQL;  Pro'C;  ANSI  C; 
Visual  C++,  ODBC;  Visual 
Basic;  MS  Access.  BS  in  any 
major  +  2  yrs  exp  in  the  job 
offered,  $70K/yr;  40  hr/wk;  9am 
-  5pm.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
documenting  minimum  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Attn:  JO#321 3520, 
Program  Support  -  3rd  Floor, 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Labor,  200  Folly  Brook  Boule¬ 
vard,  Wethersfield,  CT  06109. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  -  Meet 
with  client  user  management  to 
gather  requirements  &  develop 
specifications.  From  specs,  partic¬ 
ipate  in  analysis,  design,  develop, 
implement  &  maintenance  of 
computer  applications  in  a 
LAN/WAN  environment  to  auto¬ 
mate  data  transfers  &  retrieval  uti¬ 
lizing  Visual  Basic,  DB2/2  & 
Open  database  connectivity 
(ODBC)  in  a  client  server  GUI 
environment.  Require  4  yrs  exp  in 
job  or  as  Analyst/  Programmer  or 
Software  Engineer  utilizing 
LAN/WAN  with  Visual  Basic, 
DB2/2,  ODBC  in  a  client  server 
GUI  environment.  $50,000/yr. 
40hr/wk.  Job  Site/Interv: 
Chicago,  IL.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send 
ad  with  resume  to:  Illinois 
Department  of  Employment 
Security,  401  S.  State  St.  -  7 
North,  Chicago,  IL  60605.  Attn: 
Janet  Aschenbrenner,  Reference, 
#VL-IL  18547-A,  An  employer 
paid  ad.  Send  2  copies  of  both 
resume  &  covet  letter. 
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CAREER  SURVEY 


Advanced  Materials 


►  Industry  Hiring  Trends 

Overall  growth  rate: 


.67,3% 


2.9% 


13.0% 


18.4% 


1.3% 


.  Stable 

Growing  at 
.more  than  25% 

-Growing  at 
less  than  25% 

Shrinking 


Survey  Base:  223  Technology  Firms  involved  in  Advanced  Materials 
Survey  conducted  between  February  '98  and  April  '98; 

CoipTecn.  a  directory  publisher  In  Woburn.  Mass^  tracks  the  U.S.  45.000  technology  manufacturers, 
'his  survey  relates  to  the  31,693  tracked  firms  with  fewer  than  1,000  employees. 

Copvrighl  ‘.998,  Corporate  Technology  Information  Services,  Inc..  Woburn,  MA 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


August  31, 1998 

Chicago  Hyatt 


Philadelphia 

CORPORATE 
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CONFERENCE 
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Washington 

DC 


September  14, 1998 
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Technology 


Global  I.T.  Recruitment 


Contract  Solutions  and  Corico  Recruiters,  along  with  their  sister 
companies,  worldwide,  have  strategically  banded  together  to  form 
one  powerful,  global  I.T.  services  division  with  over  100  years  of 
industry  experience:  AmBit  Technology. 


AmBit Technology  now  provides  I.T.  staffing  and  career  management 
services  on  an  international  scale,  with  even  greater  opportunities 
and  resources  to  serve  you. 


We  Have  Immediate  Openings  Throughout  North  America  for  the  Following  Skills: 


CLIENT  SERVER  ,  UNIX  SYSTEMS  ADMIN,  ORACLE, 
ACCESS,  VB,  C++,  MAINFRAME  /  Y2K,  NETWORKING 


Two  Keewaydin  Drive 

Salem,  NH  03079-4875 

800-998-2741 

FAX:  603-893-4208 

E-mail:  cw@ambittechnology.com 

www.ambittechnology.com 


AMBIT  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS: 

AUSTRALIA  •  CANADA  •  SINGAPORE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  •  UNITED  STATES 

AmBit  Technology  is  a  division 
of  TRS  Staffing  Solutions,  Inc., 
an  equal  opportunity  employer 


CORPORAT 
TECHN  CAL 


RECRl  TING 
CONFERI  ICE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


September  28, 1998 
Fairview  Park  Marriott 


Southern 

California 

CORPOF  TE 
TECHNICAL 
RE  JITING 
C  NFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


October  19, 1998 


For  Information 


New 

England 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


October  5, 1998 

Boston  Marriott  Burlington 


call  1-800-488-9204 


Consultant,  Systems  Analyst: 

Consult  with  client  companies  at 
their  site  to  determine  their 
needs.  Design,  develop,  adapt, 
install.  &  debug  computer  sys¬ 
tems  (hardware  &/or  software)  as 
per  needs  of  clients.  Analyze  & 
assist  in  implementation  of  new 
systems  and  troubleshoot  any 
problems.  Develop  new  system 
specifications,  flow  charts,  write 
manuals,  &  train  clients'  employ¬ 
ees  in  use  of  system.  Software 
design  may  include  use  of  such 
computer  languages,  devices  or 
software  tools  as  COBOL  II; 
Windows,  UNIX,  CICS.  DB2, 
IDMS.  40  hour  work  week;  9  am 
to  5  pm.  Salary:  $58,000  per  yr. 
Requires  Bachelor  degree  in 
Comp  Sci  or  Comp  Eng  and  2 
years  experience  in  job  offered  or 

2  years  as  Systems  Analyst. 
Experience  or  education  to 
include  use  of  computer  lan¬ 
guages,  devices,  systems  &  soft¬ 
ware  tools  as  listed  above.  Will 
accept  Bachelor  degree  in  either 
electrical,  mechanical  or  civil 
engineering,  in  lieu  of  degree  in 
computer  science  or  computer 
engineering  it  accompanied  by 

3  yrs.  experience  as  a  Systems 
Analyst.  Must  have  proof  ot  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  In 
the  U.S.  Send  TWO  copies  of  res¬ 
ume  to:  ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY, 
401  South  State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago.  Illinois  60605,  Atten¬ 
tion:  Leila  Jackson,  Reference 
#V-IL  17604-J.  NO  CALLS.  AN  EM¬ 
PLOYER  PAID  AD.  NO  CALLS  - 
SEND  2  COPIES  OF  BOTH 
RESUME  &  COVER  LETTER. 


TAM  PA 

The  City  of  Tampa  is  looking  for  a 
senior  level  technical  analyst  to 
help  implement  new  financial  sys¬ 
tems.  We  provide  application  sup¬ 
port  services  on  a  variety  ot  com¬ 
puting  platforms  to  over  3.000 
users  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area.  For  this  position  the  success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  have  experience 
in  KPMG's  financial  or  Integral 
System's  human  resource  applica¬ 
tion  software  and  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  COBOL  &  CICS.  The 
entry-level  salary  range  (or  this 
highly  technical  position  is 
$38,000  to  $60,000.  Qualified 
individuals  are  invited  to  send 
their  resume  to:  City  of  Tampa 
Personnel.  315  E.  Kennedy  Blvd.. 
Tampa,  FL  33602.  813-274-8911 
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Triad  Data  IncTRanaissanca  Worldwide  places  talented 
professionals  with  Fortune  100  clients  nationwide.  Our 
Professional  Services  Division  has  opportunities  for 
Programmer/ Analysts,  Systems  Analysts  and  Software 
Engineers  with  the  following  skills: 

Cobol  (IMS  or  DB2)  ■  PL1  ■  CICS  s  Adabas/Natural 
Unix  ■  C/C+4/Java  ■  CNE  ■  Technical  Recruiters 
Smalltalk  ■  Peoplesoft  ■  Sybase  Developers 
Lotus  Notes  ■  Windows  NT  ■  Visual  C++ 
PC  Support/Help  Desk  ■  Oracle  DBA  ■  Delphi 
Informix  Developers  ■  Internet  Developers  ■  Oracle 
Systems  Administrators-Unlx,  Windows  NT,  Novell 

Multiple  positions  are  available  in  the  lolowing  metropolian  areas: 

■  Boston  ■  Madison  ■Milwaukee  ■Minneapolis 
■  Austin  ■  New  York  City  ■  Atlanta  ■  Dallas 

We  ofler  medica Mental  insurance,  vacation.  401 K,  referal  bonuses, 
and  more.  For  immediate  consxferation,  sendAax  your  resume  to 

M.  Jackman,  Triad  Data,  IrtcVRenaissarice  Worldwide 
515  Madison  Ave.,  Suite  1810,  New  York,  NY  10022 
FAX:  212-832-7091 

e-mail:  mjackman@nyc.triaddata.com 
http//www.triaddata.com 


TRIAD  DATA  INC./ 
RENAISSANCE  WORLDWIDE 


CONSUMER  CREDIT 
FINANCING 
CONSULTANT 


|Jj  National  marketing  company  looking  for  experienced 
jfij  executive  with  strong  history  of  handling  large  volume 
;:':r  (500-1,000  units*  weekly)  non-recourse  consumer  loans 

0  for  electronics  with  $1 ,000-$2,500  value. 
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Part  time  or  full  time  consulting  available  beginning 
immediately  to  help  develop  consumer  finance  program 
for  nationally  advertised  electronics. 

Absolute  confidentiality  G  UARANT  EED. 
Consulting  rate  commensurate  with  experience. 

Send  resume  and  history  to: 

RO.  Box  218,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84110 


dream  salary. 


dream  location. 


dream  boss. 

in  your  dreams? 

Not  anymore. 


Got  big  dreams?  We’d  like  to  help  make  them  come  true. 

You  already  know  that  Computerworld  is  the  best  place  to  begin  your  job  search.  Now,  it’s 
also  the  place  where  your  search  ends.  Introducing  Computerworld  Career  Central,  where 
you  don’t  have  to  find  the  jobs,  because  the  jobs  find  you. 


If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  Computerworld  Career  Centra  /is  the  most 
effective,  hassle-free  way  for  you  to  find  a  new  job-and  it  costs  you  nothing.  Just  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We  find  jobs 
matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially, 
via  e-mail.  We  do  the  work,  so  you  don’t  have  to. 


It’s  free,  it’s  easy,  and  most  important,  it  works. 


COMPUTERWORID 

9  Career  Central"1 


So  you’ve  got  nothing  to  lose,  except  maybe  your  dream  job.  www.computerworldcareers.com 
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Market 


Software  Services  Needed 

•  Progressive  financial  services  company,  experiencing  rapid 
growth,  has  an  urgent  need  for  a  software  services  firm  to  devel¬ 
op  a  state-of-the-art  technological  solution  in  support  of  near 
term  business  goals. 

•  The  Scope  Of  Work  for  this  computer  systems  project 
includes  design,  development  and  implementation  of  3  fully 
integrated  components,  architected  to  compliment  each  other. 
The  3  components  or  “Layers,”  can  be  developed  separately, 
once  the  integrated  design  is  defined  and  approved. 

•  Basic  requirements  of  the  3  integrated  “Layers”  consist  of: 

-  Connectivity  (fast,  reliable  data  transmission  between 
remote  sites) 

-  Processing  (data  merging,  cleansing,  normalization  and  rules 
based  logic) 

-  Presentation  (multiple  data  format  support,  standard  &  cus¬ 
tomized  data  file,  report  preparation) 

•  A  fully  integrated  design  approach  with  the  ability  to  develop 
each  Layer  separately  using  strong  project  management  and 
coordination  skills  are  key  to  the  success  of  this  effort. 

•  Prompt  responses  are  sought  from  qualified,  interested  firms 
who  possess  the  skills  necessary  to  undertake  this  exciting,  chal¬ 
lenging  and  rewarding  opportunity. 

Please  submit  letters  of  interest  and  qualifications  to: 

VP,  Information  Technology  Services 
P.O.  Box  7071,  MS  3-162 
Pasadena,  CA  91101 


COSI 


for  m  Alternative  to  the  High 
Piiofe  of  Y2K  Test  Facilities? 

We  have  Test  Time  available  on: 

IBM  Mainframe;  IBM  AS/400;  DEC  Alpha;  RISC  6000 
We  can  provide: 

•  Operating  System  Software 

•  Technical  and  Operational  Support 

•  Console  Support  —  Local  or  Remote 

•  High  Speed  Telecommunications  Links 

•  On  site  user  Workstations 

•  Over  50  years  of  combined  experience  in  providing  Information 
Technology  Solutions 

1201-840-4900 


TRAINING 

HP  SUN  MICRO  IBM  DEC 


3  to  5  day  Classes 

Hardware 

Customized 


•  Software 

•  Maintenance 

•  On-Site 


Attention  Software  Vendors 

Looking  for  a  cost-effective  advertising  vehicle? 

Look  no  further!  The  Computerworld  July  Marketpack  will  focus  on  software 
products.  Space  reservation  close  June  5, 1998. 

Reach  145,000  Computerworld  subscribers  for  just  pennies  per  contact! 

Call  today  for  your  free  copy  of  How  Card  Deck  Advertising  Fits  into  the  Business- 
to-Business  Selling  Process. 

Dawn  MacDowell,  Sales  Operation  Coordinator,  (800)  343-6474,  ext.  8010,  in  Canada 
(508)  271-8010  ore-mail:  dawn_macdowell@cw.com. 
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For  direct  access  to  vendors' 
web  sites. 


For  easy  access  to  information  on  Check  it  out.  Bookmark  it  and  visit 
those  hard-to-find  products  and  ser-  frequently  for  immediate  access  to 
vices  you  need,  visit  the  Marketplace  vendors'  web  sites.  Let  us  know  what 
ad  index  in  the  Resource  Center  of  you  think!  Contact  Laurie  Gomes 
Computerworld  online.  (iaurie_gomes@cw.com)  with  your 

comments  and  suggestions. 


Advertisers'  note:  Call  1-800-343-6474  extension  8249  for  information  about  direct  response  advertising  opportunities  in  Computerworld. 


wivw.aaronsolutioti5.com 

training@aaronsolutions.com 

CALL 

Aaron  Solutions  Inc. 

ph:  320-573-4446 
fax:  320-573-4447 


AIX  OS/400  HP/UX  SOLARIS 
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It's  easy.  And  there's  only 
one  URL  to  remember: 
www.computerworld.com/ 
marketplace. 
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HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Coes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (740)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 


COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD. 
Circulation  Department,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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-11.56 

Compuware  Corp . . . . . 

....3*31 

At  Home  Corp.  (H) . . . 

. -9.63 

MCI  Commmunications  Corp. 

....2.81 

Lycos  Inc . . . 

. -9.63 

Sprjnt  Corp.  . . .„ 

...2.06 

Yahoo!  Inc.  . . . . 

. -9.13 

Analysts  Int'l  . 

...2.00 

Analog  Devices  Inc . 

. -8.44 

Creative  Technology  Ltd . . . 

....1.50 

Intel  Ccrp.  . . . . . . 

,—.-8.44 

Learning  Co.  (The)  . . 

1.31 

Arbor  Software  . 

. -8.13 

Boole  and  Babbaae  (HI . 

....1.25 

Hewlett  Packard  Co . 

. -7.56 

almanac 

Manugistics’  stock  falls 

It  happens  often  enough.  A  company  says  it  won’t  quite 
meet  its  earnings  expectations,  and  its  stock  price  slips  a 
bit.  But  recently  when  supply-chain  management  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  Manugistics  Croup,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:MANU) 
said  it  wouldn’t  meet  analysts’  expectations  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  quarter,  its  stock  took  more  than  a  tumble  —  it  was 
more  like  a  banana-peel  pratfall  (see  chart). 

In  February,  Manugistics  proudly  proclaimed  that  its  just- 
completed  $62.1  million  fiscal  quarter  was  the  best  quarter 
ever  for  any  supply-chain  management  vendor.  In  1997, 
Manugistics  posted  a  $4.3  million  profit  on  $94.7  million  in 
revenue.  But  that  glow  faded  May  21  when  company  officials 
said,  without  providing  details,  the  quarter  ending  May  31 
wouldn’t  be  so  wonderful. 

Manugistics  chairman  and  CEO  William  Gibson  pinned  the 
stumble  on  the  aggressive  expansion  of  the  company’s  sales 
force  and  “the  development  and  launch  of  new  positioning 
and  sales  tools.”  But  instead  of  soothing  analysts,  those 
explanations  made  them  more  cautious.  BancAmerica  Robert¬ 
son  Stephens,  a  San  Francisco-based  investment  house,  im¬ 
mediately  downgraded  the  stock  from  Buy  to  Long-term  At¬ 
tractive,  in  part  because  of  Manugistics’  uncertain  future. 

Eric  Upin,  an  analyst  at  BancAmerica,  wrote  in  a  report 
published  the  day  after  the  company’s  announcement  that 
the  poor  fiscal  results  were  a  “major  negative  surprise”  after 
Manugistics’  upbeat  and  positive  analyst  meeting  in  early 
May.  Upin  says  the  company’s  troubles  may  have  sprung 
partly  from  seasonal  downturns  and  unclosed  sales. 

David  Takata,  an  analyst  at  Crunthal  &  Co.  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  says  such  a  stock  slide  can  occur  when  reality  pops  an¬ 
alysts’  inflated  expectations.  “If  you  look  at  companies  with 
track  records  of  growth,  when  they  finally  miss  one  quarter, 
the  stock  gets  pounded,”  he  says.  —  Stewart  Deck 
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Communications  and  Network  Services  OFF  - 

8.1% 

COMS 

59.69 

26.31 

3  COM  Corp.  (L) 

26.31 

-3.81 

-12.7 

AIT 

50.25 

30.13 

Ameritech  Corp. 

42.69 

-0.75 

-1.7 

ASND 

60.00 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

43.31 

-1.44 

-3.2 

T 

68.50 

34.00 

AT  &T 

60.81 

3.69 

6.5 

BNYN 

13.38 

1.69 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

7.88 

-0.75 

-8.7 

BAY 

41.88 

21.00 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

27.75 

0.69 

2.5 

BEL 

106.00 

67.38 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

90.88 

-0.44 

•0.5 

BLS 

69.25 

42.38 

BellSouth  Corp. 

64.41 

-1.53 

-2.3 

BRKT 

22.75 

9.25 

Brooktrout  Technology 

18.25 

-1.75 

-8.8 

CS 

46.50 

12.63 

Cabletron  Systems 

13.00 

-1.25 

-8.8 

CCRM 

21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications 

12.25 

-1.50 

-10.9 

CSCO 

81.50 

41.69 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

76.19 

-0.31 

-0.4 

CMNT 

6.13 

3.31 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

5.38 

0.38 

7.5 

CNCX 

30.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

22.00 

-1.38 

-5.9 

DICI 

32.75 

16.50 

DSC  Communications 

17.22 

-0.22 

-1.3 

FORE 

24.88 

13.25 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 

22.00 

-1.06 

-4.6 

GDC 

9.50 

3.25 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

4.63 

-0.94 

-16.9 

GSX 

53.00 

36.63 

General  Signal  Networks 

41.13 

-1.88 

-4.4 

GTE 

64.38 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

58.50 

-1.44 

-2.4 

LU 

79.00 

31.00 

Lucent  Tech. 

71.38 

0.69 

1.0 

MADGF 

9.19 

3.25 

Madge  Networks  NV 

6.00 

-0.75 

-11.1 

MCIC 

53.38 

27.31 

MCI  Commmunications  Corp. 

53.38 

2.81 

5.6 

NETM 

5.25 

2.09 

NetManage  Inc. 

3.41 

-0.31 

-8.4 

NTRX 

3.50 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

2.75 

-0.50 

-15.4 

NCDI 

14.50 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

8.31 

-0.25 

-2.9 

NWK 

22.38 

11.63 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

15.69 

-2.06 

-11.6 

NN 

69.38 

18.94 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

28.25 

-2.31 

-7.6 

NT 

69.25 

39.69 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (H) 

64.56 

0.13 

0.2 

NOVI. 

11.88 

6.28 

Novell  Inc.  (H) 

10.63 

0.00 

0.0 

ODSI 

16.50 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

6.75 

-0.88 

-11.5 

PCTL 

14.13 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

9.50 

-0.81 

-7.9 

PTON 

3.50 

0.97 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.25 

-0.06 

-4.8 

RACO 

4.13 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

3.19 

-0.19 

-5.6 

RADS 

29.38 

13.38 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

16.19 

-2.94 

-15.4 

VRTL 

7.63 

3.94 

Retix 

4.31 

-0.75 

-14.8 

SBC 

46.56 

26.75 

SBC  Communications 

38.38 

1.00 

2.7 

SFA 

26.13 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

21.81 

-1.13 

-4.9 

SHVA 

16.44 

8.06 

Shiva  Corp. 

9.50 

-0.94 

-9.0 

FON 

75.63 

44.00 

Sprint  Corp. 

72.13 

2.06 

2.9 

QWST 

41.06 

13.19 

QWest  Communications  Inc. 

34.13 

-5.38 

-13.6 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.00 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

10.88 

0.31 

3.0 

USW 

58.00 

34.50 

U  S  West  Inc. 

50.63 

0.13 

0.2 

XIRC 

18.00 

8.63 

Xircom 

15.75 

-1.06 

-6.3 

XYLN 

31.31 

13.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

24.25 

-3.94 

-14.0 

PCs 

and 

Workstations 

OFF 

-8.6% 

AAPL 

31.63 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

26.69 

-2.88 

-9.7 

CPQ 

39.75 

19.13 

Compaq  Computer  CorP. 

27.44 

-3.06 

-10.0 

DELL 

98.50 

24.88 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

83.38 

-7.31 

-8.1 

GTW 

59.25 

19.38 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

45.19 

-5.06 

-10.1 

HWP 

82.38 

50.13 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

62.56 

-7.56 

-10.8 

MUEI 

21.00 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

10.56 

-1.75 

-14.2 

NIPNY 

74.00 

48.63 

NEC  America 

51.25 

-3.00 

-5.5 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94 

Silicon  Graphics 

12.06 

-0.50 

-4.0 

SUNW 

53.31 

30.38 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

40.63 

-2.31 

-5.4 

Large  Systems 

OFF 

-6.0% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.38 

Data  General  Corp. 

15.06 

0.00 

0.0 

DEC 

62.63 

32.88 

Dicital  Equipment  Corp. 

55.13 

-2.81 

-4.9 

IBM 

129.31 

81.75 

IBM 

119.13 

-6.75 

-5.4 

MDCD 

6.63 

3.13 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

5.00 

-0.63 

-11.1 

NCR 

38.50 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

34.13 

-1.75 

-4.9 

PRCM 

18.63 

6.75 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

7.88 

-0.25 

•3.1 

SQNT 

31.25 

15.25 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

16.44 

-1.75 

-9.6 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.50 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.88 

0.00 

0.0 

SRA 

60.75 

31.00 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

36.81 

-6.75 

-15.5 

UIS 

26.75 

6.50 

Unisys  Corp. 

24.88 

-1.44 

-5.5 

Software 

OFF 

-6.5% 

ADBE 

53.13 

33.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

41.19 

-4.31 

-9.5 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

6.50 

American  Software  Inc. 

7.63 

-0.13 

-1.6 

APLX 

12.50 

4.00 

Applix  Inc. 

4.25 

-0.94 

-18.1 

ARSW 

53.25 

26.00 

Arbor  Software 

34.88 

-8.13 

-18.9 

ARDT 

15.88 

6.63 

Ardent  Software 

11.50 

-1.75 

-13.2 

ARSC 

36.38 

17.75 

Aris  Corp. 

28.19 

-2.94 

-9.4 

ADSK 

51.13 

30.50 

Autodesk  Inc. 

42.00 

-4.50 

-9.7 

BMCS 

49.31 

23.88 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

45.81 

0.88 

1.9 

BOOL 

25.81 

13.13 

Boole  and  Babbage  (H) 

25.25 

1.25 

5.2 

BORL 

12.19 

5.88 

Borland  Int  l  Inc. 

8.50 

-0.13 

-1.4 

BOBJY 

20.00 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

17.00 

-1.13 

-6.2 

CAYN 

4.25 

0.94 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

1.97 

-0.28 

-12.5 

CNTR 

3.31 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

2.19 

-0.25 

-10.3 

CHKPF 

50.50 

21.75 

Checkpoint  Software  Ltd. 

27.50 

-4.50 

-14.1 

COGNF 

35.00 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

25.88 

-1.50 

-5.5 

CA 

61.50 

33.19 

Computer  Associates 

52.81 

-4.88 

-8.5 

CPWR 

53.38 

21.19 

Compuware  Corp. 

46.19 

3.31 

7.7 

CSRE 

14.00 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

8.19 

0.31 

4.0 

COSFF 

6.69 

1.40 

Corel  Corp. 

2.25 

-0.22 

-8.9 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

3.13 

-1.00 

-24.2 

DCTM 

59.62 

18.50 

Documentum,  Inc. 

46.44 

-0.94 

-2.0 

FILE 

60.25 

13.13 

Filenet  Corp. 

55.50 

-2.38 

-4.1 

FRTE 

16.56 

4.94 

Forte  Software 

5.25 

-1.53 

-22.6 

FTPS 

6.38 

1.50 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

2.63 

•0.38 

-12.5 

GPSI 

39.75 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

34.38 

-1.44 

•4.0 

HUMCF 

54.25 

24.38 

Hummincbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

29.00 

•2.19 

-7.0 

HYSW 

48.63 

17.13 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

32.75 

-5.38 

-14.1 

IRIC 

20.00 

12.50 

Information  Resources 

17.13 

-0.25 

-1.4 

IFMX 

12.44 

4.00 

Informix  Corp. 

6.88 

-1.19 

-14.7 

NGR 

14.19 

6.69 

Intergraph  Corp. 

8.81 

0.47 

5.6 

LEAF 

4.00 

1.00 

Interleaf  Inc. 

2.94 

0.00 

0.0 

ISLI 

21.25 

8.00 

Intersolv  Inc. 

14.38 

-0.75 

-5.0 

INTU 

54.94 

22.63 

Intuit  Inc. 

47.63 

•1.13 

-2.3 

JDEC 

42.50 

24.88 

J.D.  Edwards  Co. 

36.88 

1.13 

3.1 

TLC 

29.06 

6.63 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

28.63 

1.31 

4.8 

LGWX 

16.00 

5.38 

Logic  Works 

15.00 

-0.13 

-0.8 

MANU 

66.37 

25.25 

Manucistics  Group,  Inc. 

29.19 

■0.06 

•0.2 

MAPS 

14.25 

8.38 

MapInfo  Corp. 

11.75 

-0.13 

•1.1 

MATH 

4.63 

2.38 

MathSoft 

3.75 

•0.31 

•7.7 

MENT 

13.13 

7.38 

Mentor  Graphics 

11.06 

-0.38 

-3.3 

MIFGY 

60.63 

23.50 

Micro  Focus 

44.69 

11.56 

•20.6 

MGXI 

14.00 

5.50 

Micrografx  Inc. 

10.88 

-1.38 

-11.2 

MSFT 

99.13 

58.75 

Microsoft  Corp. 

85.50 

3.88 

-4.3 

OBJS 

5.25 

0.44 

ObjectShare,  Inc. 

3.00 

-0.31 

-9.4 

OMTL 

15.00 

7.94 

Omtool  Ltd 

794 

-1.00 

•11.2 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

23  88 

-2.00 

•7.7 

PMTC 

35.25 

19.06 

Parametric  Technology 

31.38 

•1.56 

•4.7 

PS  FT 

57.44 

23.56 

Peoplesoft 

43.38 

-5.44 

•11.1 

PTEC 

1838 

988 

Phoenix  Technologies  (L) 

10.25 

•1.31 

•11.4 

PSQL 

25  00 

7.63 

Platinum  Software 

19.63 

1.00 

48 

PLAT 

31.13 

12.63 

Platinum  Technology 

26  88 

0.38 

1.4 

PROS 

34.63 

15.75 

Procress  Software  Corp. 

32.00 

0.63 

2.0 

RNBO 

30.00 

15.50 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

24.00 

0.38 

1.6 

REDB 

11.63 

5.00 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

5.56 

■0.31 

-5.3 

ROSS 

5.40 

2.00 

Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

4.75 

0.13 

2.7 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 
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2pm 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

SCOC 

7.25 

3.13 

SCO  Inc. 

5.06 

-0.94 

•15.6 

SDTI 

44.38 

20.13 

Security  Dynamics  Tech. 

20.94 

-3.94 

•15.8 

SSW 

29.50 

15.13 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

26.88 

-0.88 

-3.2 

SDRC 

30.00 

15.25 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

24.81 

0.50 

2.1 

SYBS 

23.63 

6.88 

Sybase  Inc. 

7.97 

-0.28 

-3.4 

SYMC 

32.63 

17.38 

Symantec  Corp.  (H) 

23.94 

-6.44 

-21.2 

SNPS 

47.13 

29.13 

SynOpsys 

43.50 

-1.50 

-3.3 

SSAX 

17.63 

6.31 

System  Software  Assoc. 

7.56 

-1.81 

•19.3 

SYSF 

14.50 

1.63 

SYSTEMSOFT  CORP.  (L) 

1.91 

-0.47 

•19.7 

BAANF 

55.50 

28.31 

The  Baan  Co. 

46.25 

0.81 

1.8 

TRUV 

5.19 

1.63 

Truevision  Corp. 

2.03 

•0.03 

-1.5 

VIAS 

65.25 

15.06 

Viasoft  Inc. 

15.38 

-0.44 

2.8 

VSIO 

50.88 

25.75 

Visio  Corp. 

46.75 

0.25 

0.5 

WALK 

20.44 

11.88 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

15.50 

-1.13 

-6.8 

WALL 

29.13 

11.31 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

12.94 

-1.31 

-9.2 

WANG 

32.25 

18.63 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc. 

24.13 

-2.13 

-8.1 

Interact  OFF  -11.3% 


AMZN 

100.00 

15.75 

Amazon.com 

88.56 

-2.56 

-2.8 

AOL 

92.25 

24.63 

America  On-Line 

84.06 

-2.31 

-2.7 

ATHM 

47.00 

16.63 

At  Home  Corp.  (H) 

35.13 

-9.63 

-21.5 

EDFY 

22.13 

10.50 

Edify  Corp. 

10.50 

-3.00 

-22.2 

XCIT 

93.31 

8.88 

Excite,  Inc. 

54.75 

-5.75 

-9.5 

SEEK 

45.00 

4.38 

Infoseek  Corp. 

23.88 

-6.81 

-22.2 

LCOS 

79.13 

11.19 

Lycos  Inc. 

54.25 

-9.63 

-15.1 

NSCP 

49.50 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

24.13 

-4.44 

•15.5 

NSOL 

58.00 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc 

36.25 

-6.75 

-15.7 

OMKT 

29.13 

8.63 

Open  Market  Inc. 

15.75 

-1.88 

-10.6 

PEGS 

31.00 

12.50 

Pegasus  Systems 

26.25 

0.88 

3.4 

PSIX 

15.25 

4.25 

PSINet 

11.00 

-1.06 

-8.8 

QDEK 

3.50 

1.19 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

1.38 

-0.19 

-12.0 

SCUR 

15.25 

5.38 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

10.50 

-1.00 

-8.7 

SPYG 

15.38 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

9.75 

-1.06 

-9.8 

YHOO 

129.63 

20.63 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

110.25 

-9.13 

-7.6 

OFF 

*11.9% 

AMD 

43.63 

17.13 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

19.75 

-3.50 

-15.1 

ADI 

39.63 

23.75 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

24.81 

-8.44 

-25.4 

CRUS 

17.75 

9.38 

Cirrus  Logic 

10.06 

-1.00 

-9.0 

CY 

18.94 

7.38 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp. 

8.50 

-0.38 

-4.2 

INTC 

102.00 

67.38 

Intel  Corp. 

72.00 

-8.44 

-10.5 

LSCC 

74.50 

38.38 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

38.38 

-6.56 

-14.6 

LSI 

46.88 

18.63 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

21.44 

-1.63 

-7.0 

MCRL 

46.88 

21.38 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc. 

31.75 

-4.75 

•13.0 

MU 

60.06 

22.00 

Micron  Technology 

23.63 

-3.63 

-13.3 

MOT 

90.50 

52.00 

Motorola  Inc. 

53.13 

-5.00 

-8.6 

NSM 

42.88 

15.75 

National  Semiconductor  (L) 

16.38 

-0.56 

-3.3 

RMBS 

86.75 

27.75 

Rambus  Inc 

38.88 

-4.75 

-10.9 

TXN 

71.25 

39.63 

Texas  Instruments 

51.75 

-7.50 

-12.7 

VLSI 

38.69 

15.75 

VLSI  Technology  (L) 

15.75 

-3.38 

-17.6 

XLNX 

57.63 

28.50 

XlLINX 

39.31 

-5.84 

-12.9 

Peripherals  and  Subsytems 

OFF 

-8.0% 

ADPT 

54.25 

15.56 

Adaptec  Inc.  (L) 

15.63 

-1.31 

-7.7 

APCC 

34.38 

18.50 

American  Power  Conversion 

30.19 

-2.31 

-7.1 

AN  DA 

2.81 

0.94 

Andataco  Inc. 

1.66 

-0.34 

-17.2 

CREAF 

29.38 

14.75 

Creative  Technology  Ltd. 

20.00 

1.50 

8.1 

RACE 

16.63 

0.88 

Data  Race  Inc. 

1.03 

0.00 

0.0 

DTM 

13.69 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp.  (H) 

12.00 

-1.50 

-11.1 

EMC 

47.63 

18.00 

EMC  Corp. 

41.69 

-3.25 

-7.2 

EMLX 

21.25 

7.38 

Emulex  Corp.  (L) 

7.50 

-0.38 

•4.8 

ESCC 

35.88 

24.00 

Evans  and  Sutherland 

25.25 

-1.31 

-4.9 

EXBT 

15.75 

5.63 

Exabyte 

9.63 

-1.50 

•13.5 

IISFD 

5.63 

2.06 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems 

2.19 

-0.50 

-18.6 

IOM 

16.75 

6.31 

Iomega  Corp. 

6.50 

-1.00 

-13.3 

KMAG 

35.13 

9.81 

Komag  Inc. 

9.81 

-3.25 

-24.9 

MTSI 

34.88 

13.00 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc. 

16.00 

-1.59 

-9.1 

MTIC 

17.88 

4.25 

MTI  Technology  Corp. 

13.50 

-2.06 

-13.3 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc. 

4.38 

0.06 

1.4 

QNTM 

43.25 

17.75 

Quantum  Corp. 

21.88 

-1.75 

•7.4 

RDUS 

8.13 

1.88 

Radius  Inc. 

2.50 

-0.13 

■4.8 

SEG 

50.50 

17.75 

Seagate  Technology 

24.06 

-1.50 

■5.9 

SOS 

14.25 

4.75 

Storage  Computer  Corp.  (L) 

4.75 

-0.31 

-6.2 

STK 

88.75 

39.50 

Storage  Technology  (H) 

83.50 

-063 

-0.7 

TEK 

48.19 

35.56 

Tektronix  Inc. 

3813 

-2.50 

-6.2 

WDC 

54.75 

14.50 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

17.06 

-2.56 

-13.1 

XRX 

115.00 

65.00 

Xerox  Corp. 

103.56 

-4.31 

-4.0 

Services 

OFF 

-5.4% 

AMSY 

30.00 

17.63 

American  Mcmt.  Systems 

27.13 

•1.25 

•4.4 

ANLY 

36.50 

20.38 

Analysts  Intl 

29.50 

2.00 

7.3 

AUD 

70.69 

26.56 

Auto  Data  Processing 

63  69 

-1.94 

•3.0 

CATP 

57.50 

28.50 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners 

50.34 

-0.97 

-1.9 

CEN 

61.38 

32.13 

Ceridian  Corp. 

54.13 

-5.50 

•9.2 

CDO 

46.56 

23.38 

Comdisco  Inc. 

3625 

-5.31 

-128 

CPU 

38.00 

15.69 

CompUSA  Inc.  (L) 

15.69 

-1.88 

-10.7 

CHRZ 

53.50 

25.75 

Computer  Horizons 

33.44 

-5.19 

-13.4 

CSC 

56.75 

33.63 

Computer  Sciences 

51.75 

3.38 

-6.1 

TSK 

49.38 

26.63 

Computer  Task  Group 

32.25 

-1.13 

-3.4 

EGGS 

12.75 

3.75 

Egchead  Discount  Software 

8.13 

•1.50 

•15.6 

EDS 

50.88 

29.56 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

36.31 

1.00 

■2.7 

ICO 

39.63 

22.63 

Inacom  Corp. 

32.63 

-3.38 

•9.4 

KEA 

59.44 

24.00 

Keane  Inc. 

45.25 

-2.75 

•5.7 

MICA 

29.75 

10.06 

MicroAge  Inc. 

13.38 

-1.13 

•7.8 

PAYX 

39.83 

21.67 

Paychex 

35.25 

-0.42 

•12 

PMS 

87.00 

46.50 

Policy  Management  Sys. 

8244 

2.00 

2.4 

REY 

24.00 

13.75 

Reynolds  and  Reynolos 

20.81 

-1.19 

5.4 

SAPE 

57.88 

21.38 

Sapient  Corp. 

43  88 

0.00 

0.0 

SCBI 

14.75 

6.50 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc. 

11.69 

0.06 

0.5 

SEIC 

76.00 

21.00 

SEI  Corp 

66.94 

•2.56 

•3.7 

SMS 

82.69 

47.50 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

72.13 

-2.75 

-3.7 

SSPE 

24.25 

10.00 

Software  Spectrum  Inc. 

1900 

0.25 

1.3 

SDS 

40.00 

20.75 

Suncard  Data  Systems 

34  38 

•0.44 

1.3 

SYNT 

24.25 

10.00 

Syntel.  Inc. 

19.00 

5.25 

•21.6 

VST 

17.25 

850 

VanStar  Corp. 

14  25 

-0.50 

•3.4 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period  (L)  =  New  annual 
low  reached  in  period 
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Users  to  Microsoft: 
Don't  forget  NT  4.0 

►  Will  delay  5.0  upgrade,  ask  to  keep  4.0  support 


A  COMPANY  IN  THEIR  SIGHTS 


Almost  80%  of  finance  executives  consider  Microsoft  a 
threat  to  their  companies,  with  44%  naming  Microsoft 
a  direct  competitor,  according  to  a  Forrester  survey 


Which  Microsoft  initiatives  compete  with  your  company? 

MSFDC  (bill-paying  service) 

36% 

Investor  (investment  research  site) 

36% 

Money  (financial  management  software) 

28% 

Money  Insider  (financial  planning  site) 

12% 

Open  Financial  Exchange  (specification  for 
exchanging  financial  data  over  the  Internet) 

8% 

Internet  Finance  Server  (online  transaction 
software) 

6% 

Base:  Executives  at  50  financial  services  firms;  multiple  responses  allowed 

Source:  Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Monopoly  fears  broaden 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


corporate  users  have  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  Microsoft:  Don’t  leave 
us  hanging  without  support  for 
Windows  NT  4.0. 

Many  IS  shops  are  putting 
NT  5.0  migration  plans  on  hold 
until  their  companies  take  care 
of  year  2000  issues. 

Meanwhile,  they  want  assur¬ 
ances  that  Microsoft  will  fully 
support  their  NT  4.0-based 
installations.  But  whether  the 
software  maker  will  do  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  subject  of  some 
debate. 

That  could  be  a  problem  for 
corporate  users.  A  senior  vice 
president  at  Microsoft  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  stressed  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  would  focus  on  making  tools 
and  software  for  NT  5.0  and 
that  it  will  move  support  away 
from  NT  4.0  in 
the  not-so-distant 
future. 

Jim  Allchin,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president 
for  personal  and 
business  systems 
at  Microsoft,  told 
an  audience  of  cor¬ 
porate  users  at 
Gartner  Group, 

Inc.’s  recent  NT 
conference  in  San  Francisco 
that  he  isn’t  sure  how  long  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  continue  to  support 
NT  4.0  once  NT  5.0  hits  the 
streets  sometime  next  year. 

CENTRAL  SITE 

That’s  because  new  software 
and  tools  created  to  work  with 
Active  Directory  in  NT  5.0  won’t 
work  all  that  well  with  NT  4.0, 
which  doesn’t  have  Active 
Directory. 

The  directory  gives  users  a 
centralized  place  to  find  a  list¬ 
ing  of  what  is  running  in  the 
system. 

“As  soon  as  [users]  start  work¬ 
ing  with  the  directory,  it  will  be 
hard  for  them  to  run  on  past 
versions,"  Allchin  said.  “All  of 
[Microsoft’s]  applications  will  be 
revved  to  work  on  the  directory, 
so  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  we  have  to  move 
on.”  But  some  users  are  having 
none  of  that. 

“Microsoft  shouldn’t  push  too 
hard,"  said  Jeremy  Lanctot,  a  se¬ 
nior  process  engineer  at  Honey¬ 
well,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis. 

“Microsoft  had  better  be  there 


for  us,”  Lanctot  said.  “Doing  an 
upgrade  is  a  major  support  is¬ 
sue  for  us.  We’re  just  trying  to 
centralize  now  on  NT  4.0  on 
the  desktop,  so  I  don’t  see  us 
moving  to  NT  5.0  anytime  real 
soon.” 

Ed  Schaider,  an  analyst  at 
The  Standish  Group  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  in  Dennis,  Mass., 
said  some  NT  users  will  find 
themselves  in  the  same  position 
as  those  still  holding  on  to  Win¬ 
dows  3.1 

“Microsoft  will  back  off  sup¬ 
port  [for  NT  4.0]  much  like  they 
did  for  Windows  3.1,  and  there’s 
still  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Windows  3.1  deployment,” 
Schaider  said.  “Some  new  soft¬ 
ware  development  tools  won’t 
work  with  users’  older  version 
[of  NT],  so  the  users  will  just 
live  without  the  new  software 


and  a  member  of  the  GMC  Ac¬ 
cess  Council,  which  oversees 
the  company’s  communication 
network  to  all  of  its  dealerships, 
doesn’t  want  a  loss  of  support  to 
become  a  problem. 

“If  they  pull  support  off  too 
soon,  that  would  be  a  real  issue 
for  me,”  Soares  said.  “You  can’t 
force  people  to  change.  It’s  not 
like  it’s  free.  We’ve  got  cost 
pressures  coming  at  us  all  over 
the  place.” 

Soares  said  the  GMC  Access 
network  expects  to  upgrade  to 
NT  5.0  fairly  soon  after  its  re¬ 
lease,  but  year  2000  problems 
could  slow  that  down.  □ 


crosoft-approved  dealers  at  its 
CarPoint  site,  sells  airplane  tick¬ 
ets  at  its  Expedia  site  and  hawks 
entertainment  advertising  at  its 
Sidewalk  site.  And  within  a 
year,  the  Redmond,  Wash.-based 
vendor  wants  to  start  real  estate 
and  online  billing  services  (see 
story  at  right). 

But  Microsoft’s  presence  isn’t 
the  issue.  What  concerns  com¬ 
panies  in  those  markets  is  that 
the  icons  for  the  Microsoft  sites 
will  get  key  placement  on  desk¬ 
tops  with  the  Windows  98  oper¬ 
ating  system  and  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  browser. 

Among  some  financial  execu¬ 
tives,  for  example,  the  fear  isn’t 
that  Microsoft  will  become  a 
bank,  but  that  the  vendor  will 
wedge  itself  between  Web  users 
and  other  companies  that  offer 
financial  services  online,  said 
Frank  Goldberg,  chairman  of 
CompuBank  in  Houston.  Com- 
puBank  is  an  online  bank  slat¬ 
ed  to  be  launched  this  summer. 

TOUGH  TO  CHANGE 

In  an  antitrust  lawsuit  filed  two 
weeks  ago,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  charged  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  control  of  how  the  first 
desktop  screen  looks  and  its 
melding  of  the  Internet  Explor¬ 
er  browser  with  Windows  aren’t 
fair  and  limit  consumer  choice. 
But  the  suit  doesn’t  explicitly 
address  online  commerce. 

Adding  such  charges  to  the 
suit  would  be  difficult,  legal  ex¬ 
perts  said.  Much  of  what  has 
riled  Microsoft’s  online  com¬ 
petitors  is  the  fear  of  what  hav¬ 
oc  the  vendor  could  wreak,  but 
hasn’t  yet.  Business  at  some  of 
Microsoft’s  Web  sites  —  but  not 
all  —  is  growing,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  by  no  means  dominates 
online  car  sales,  classified  ad¬ 


vertising  or  travel  reservations. 

“The  government  isn’t  likely 
to  go  against  Microsoft  with 
charges  that  are  based  on  fears 
and  not  actual  events,”  said 
Rich  Gray,  an  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  and  antitrust  lawyer  at 
Bergeson,  Eliopoulos,  Grady 
and  Gray  LLP  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

“What  we  don’t  want  to  hap¬ 
pen  is  having  to  undo  some¬ 
thing,  like  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  undo  the 
first-screen  issue,”  countered 
Terry  Jones,  chief  information 
officer  of  Sabre  Group,  Inc.,  a 
major  airlines  reservations  com¬ 
pany  in  Dallas. 

If  Microsoft  has  used  monop¬ 
oly  power  in  PC  operating  sys¬ 
tems  to  push  its  own  browser, 
as  the  government  alleges,  then 
it  could  also  use  that  power  to 
push  its  own  Web  sites,  Jones 
maintained. 

“We  want  to  stop  [that]  from 
happening  in  the  first  place,” 
Jones  said,  if  not  by  lawsuit, 
then  by  congressional  resolu¬ 
tion  or  law. 

Although  the  antitrust  suit  is 
more  narrow  than  some  had 
hoped,  online  merchants  may 
still  be  able  to  eke  out  relief  if 
the  government  wins  on  all  its 
claims,  said  Mike  Pettit,  head  of 
ProComp,  an  anti- Microsoft  lob¬ 
bying  group  in  Washington. 
ProComp  includes  software 
makers  and  noncomputer  com¬ 
panies,  such  as  Sabre  and 
publisher  Knight-Ridder  New 
Media. 

Judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jack- 
son  could  order  Microsoft  to 
loosen  restrictions  on  the  items 
that  can  be  shown  on  Windows’ 
opening  screen,  Pettit  said.  That 
would  presumably  give  other 
players  more  access  to  that  cov¬ 
eted  space. 


[and  NT  5.0].  They’ll 
figure  NT  4.0  is 
working  for  them 
and  it’s  the  least  of 
their  problems.” 

But  Paul  Soares, 
general  manager 
and  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Alden  Buick 
Pontiac  GMC  in 
Fairhaven,  Mass., 


“You  can't  force  people 
to  change. . . .  We've 
got  cost  pressures 
coming  at  us  all  over 
the  place." 

-  Paul  Soares, 

Alden  Buick 


Forging  ahead 

Antitrust  suit  or  no  antitrust 
suit,  Microsoft  has  grand 
plans  for  its  Web  businesses. 

Take  Expedia,  Microsoft’s 
travel  reservation  site  (www. 
expedia.com ),  for  example. 

Today,  it  gives  users  simple 
answers  to  queries  such  as, 
“What  flights  are  available  at 
this  time  on  this  day?” 

But  next  year,  Microsoft 
wants  to  add  a  feature  that 
will  make  suggestions  about 
how  to  get  lower  fares,  said 
Josh  Herst,  Expedia’s  group 
product  manager. 

And  at  CarPoint,  shoppers 
can  research  car  prices,  relia¬ 
bility  ratings  and  other  data 
before  selecting  a  dealer  to 
visit  in  person  from  among 
the  1,800  that  Microsoft  has 
approved  ( carpoint.msn.com ). 

Business  is  growing  so  fast 
that  Microsoft  had  to  add 
300  more  dealers  in  the  past 
45  days  to  keep  up  with  de¬ 
mand,  said  Alex  Simons,  Car- 
Point’s  product  manager. 

CarPoint  drove  $200  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  business  to  its 
member  dealers  in  March,  he 
added. 

“They  are  a  new  wrinkle  in 
car  shopping.  But  rather  than 
feel  threatened  by  referral  ser¬ 
vices  like  CarPoint,  dealers 
have  decided  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them  as  they  bring  in 
business,”  said  Mike  Morris¬ 
sey,  a  spokesman  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Dealers’ 
Association  in  McLean,  Va. 
“Using  the  Internet  is  the 
wave  of  the  future  for  car 
shopping.” 

Elsewhere,  Microsoft  and 
partner  First  Data  Corp.  plan 
to  launch  MSFDC,  a  bill-pre¬ 
sentment  and  paying  service, 
by  year’s  end.  MSFDC  hopes 
to  convince  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  electric  utilities  and  oth¬ 
ers  to  hand  over  customer 
billing  tasks.  MSFDC  then 
would  bill  consumers  and 
process  payments  electroni¬ 
cally,  taking  a  fee  for  each 
transaction. 

Microsoft  also  plans  to  of¬ 
fer  soon  an  as-yet  unnamed 
house-buying  and  mortgage 
information  Web  site.  —  Kim 
S.  Nash  and  Bob  Wallace 


Government  officials  said 
they  will  continue  to  investigate 
other  Microsoft  products  and 
practices.  Microsoft’s  use  of  the 
Java  environment,  for  example, 
is  a  likely  target.  Java  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  federal  complaint, 
but  no  specific  charges  were 
filed.  □ 
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FTC  expected  to  sue  Intel 


Wintel  platform  will  continue  to 
lock  down  90%  of  the  nation’s 
desktops. 

Still,  many  users  don’t  want 
the  government  tampering  with 
the  simplicity  and  predictability 
of  their  desktops  [CW,  May  25]. 

CLOSE  TO  THE  VEST 

The  FTC  wouldn’t  comment  on 
any  investigation.  Intel 
spokesman  Chuck  Mulloy  said 
reports  are  incorrect  that  the 
company,  under  pressure  from 
the  government,  has  eased 
some  restrictions  on  sharing  its 
technology  with  PC  makers. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  reports 
that  we  may  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  different,”  he  said.  “But 
we’ve  always  licensed  on  a 
value-per-value  basis.  We  must 
get  returns  for  cross-licensing 
Intel  property.” 

Specifically,  the  alleged  suit  is 
expected  to  tackle  the  issue  of 
whether  Intel,  during  disputes 
with  several  companies,  cut  off 
critical  technological  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  companies  and  so 
hurt  their  business. 

In  a  separate  ongoing  suit,  a 
federal  judge  this  month  ruled 
that  Intel  abused  its  monopoly 
power  by  keeping  information 
about  its  Pentium  II  micro¬ 
processors  from  Intergraph 
Corp.  to  prevent  the  company 
from  competing  with  Intel 
graphics  chips.  In  a  preliminary 
ruling  that  received  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention,  the  judge  said  Intel  had 
behaved  in  a  monopolistic  man¬ 
ner  and  ruled  that  the  company 
had  to  provide  Intergraph  with 
advance  product  information. 
Intel  is  appealing  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction. 

RESTRICTED  ACCESS 

And  last  year,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  accused  Intel  of 
denying  it  access  to  chip  specifi¬ 
cations  and  threatening  to  stop 
its  supply  of  microprocessors 
while  the  companies  were  em¬ 
broiled  in  a  legal  dispute.  Those 
charges  were  resolved  through  a 
settlement  in  which  Digital, 
now  owned  by  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.,  agreed  to  sell  its 
semiconductor  assets  to  Intel 
for  $700  million. 

Intel’s  customers  may  have 
issues,  but  some  users  said 
Wintel  has  benefited  corpora¬ 
tions  by  providing  an  easy-to- 
use,  affordable  platform  stan¬ 


dard.  Phil  Easter,  technology 
strategist  at  Greyhound  Lines, 
Inc.  in  Dallas,  with  12,000 
users  companywide,  said  an 
antitrust  suit  against  Intel 
would  be  “annoying”  for  end 
users  and  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  “You  can’t  blame  Intel 
for  developing  a  chip  that’s  pop¬ 
ular  because  the  IBMs  and 
Microsoft^  have  decided  to  use 
it  on  their  platforms,”  he  said. 

Even  if  Intel  is  a  monopoly, 
users  have  still  benefited,  said 
Paul  Gross,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Atlantic 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

Data  Corp.  (IDC)  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  43%  of  IS  man¬ 
agers  have  pushed  back  other 
efforts  to  give  more  attention  to 
their  year  2000  efforts. 

But  savvy  managers  instead 
may  accelerate  such  projects  to 
tackle  date-related  problems  in 
distributed  devices.  “Year  2000 
is  both  a  driver  and  an  inhibitor 
for  these  projects,”  said  Dick 
Heiman,  an  analyst  at  IDC. 

TOOL  KITS 

Integrated  tool  kits  from  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Computer  Associ¬ 
ates  International,  Inc.,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  Tivoli  Systems, 
Inc.  can  help  find  and  fix  prob¬ 
lems  in  far-flung  PCs,  servers 
and  network  gear,  Heiman  said, 
“but  only  if  you  start  in  time.” 

At  }.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the 
rollout  of  CA’s  Unicenter  man¬ 
agement  software  “and  basical¬ 
ly  everything  else”  had  to  defer 
to  top-priority  year  2000  fixes, 


Container  Line  in  South  Plain- 
field,  N.J.  “Costs  are  always  low¬ 
er,  and  power  is  always  more” 
for  Intel-based  machines,  Gross 
said.  “And  other  chip  makers 
have  found  success,  too.  I  don’t 
see  the  problem.” 

One  example  of  the  competi¬ 
tiveness  in  the  chip  market  is 
Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc., 
which  last  week  took  another 
swing  at  rival  Intel  in  the  sub- 
$1,000  PC  market  with  its 
high-performance  AMD  K6-2 
processor. 

“I’m  fed  up  with  hearing 


said  Bill  Oris,  an  IS  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  New  York  bank. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
now  evaluating  enterprise  man- 


about  the  government  and  an¬ 
titrust  cases,”  said  Christopher 
Crocker,  a  network  engineer  at 
Restaurant  Consulting  Services, 
Inc.,  the  information  technology 
arm  of  Daka  International,  Inc. 
in  Danvers,  Mass. 

“The  saturation  level  is  right 
up  there  with  independent 
counsel  Ken  Starr  and  Monica 
Lewinsky.  And  Intel’s  approval 
rating,  like  President  Clinton’s, 
will  remain  high,”  Crocker  pre¬ 
dicted. 

Still,  Crocker  said  both  sides 
have  legitimate  points:  “I  can 
see  the  government’s  case  — 
Intel  may  have  an  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  over  rival  chip  makers. 
And  I  can  see  Intel’s  point  — 
they  spent  millions  of  [research 


agement  software  from  both  CA 
and  Tivoli,  may  have  to  put  that 
project  on  hold.  “We’re  down  to 
the  wire  for  dealing  with  year 
2000,”  said  Jack  Brown,  chief 
of  transmittal  and  control,  “so 
managing  distributed  systems 
may  have  to  take  a  backseat.” 

But  even  organizations  whose 
year  2000  efforts  are  “well- 
planned  or  under  control”  are 
putting  “any  kind  of  major  in¬ 
frastructure  technology  upgrade 
on  the  back  burner  until  this 
passes,”  said  Herb  VanHook,  an 
analyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

Faced  with  a  choice  of  which 
projects  to  delay  or  reduce,  IS 
will  pick  what  is  necessary  for 
business  over  what  would  be 
nice  for  business,  said  David 
Passmore,  president  of  Net- 


and  development]  dollars  and 
hold  the  patents.  Why  should 
they  give  away  everything  for 
free?” 

Joe  Sims,  an  antitrust  lawyer 
at  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue  in 
Washington,  said  Intel’s  prob¬ 
lem  is  much  narrower  in  scope 
than  Microsoft’s.  He  said  the 
outcome  will  depend  on 
whether  the  FTC  considers  the 
case  a  limited  patent  dispute 
with  a  vendor,  which  he  consid¬ 
ers  a  “pretty  thin  reed  to  rest  a 
monopolization  case  on,”  or  a 
larger  case  that  assumes  Intel 
used  patent  disputes  as  “a  sham 
to  hurt  its  competition.”  □ 

Senior  editors  Laura  Didio  and 
Kim  S.  Nash  contributed  to  this 
report. 


Reference,  Inc.,  a  consultancy 
in  Sterling,  Va. 

But  leaders  at  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  are  shift¬ 
ing  their  long-range  plans  for 
controlling  40,000  PCs,  400 
LANs  and  2,000  servers  to  con¬ 
front  year  2000  compliance 
throughout  the  global  network. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Ko¬ 
dak’s  implementation  of  tools 
from  Tivoli  and  other  vendors 
has  focused  on  managing 
clients,  servers  and  applications 
that  support  R/3  modules  from 
SAP  AG.  But  management 
shifted  a  team  from  the  R/3  ef¬ 
fort  and  devoted  it  to  year  2000 
problems,  said  Dave  DeMarco, 
enterprise  management  project 
manager  at  Kodak. 

He  faces  a  big  task.  With  just 
one-tenth  of  the  nodes  currently 
managed  by  Tivoli  software,  Ko¬ 
dak’s  IS  team  must  install  man¬ 
agement  agents  in  all  remain¬ 
ing  systems. 

Then  central  managers  can 
inventory  all  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  configurations  and  update 
systems  that  need  upgrades. 

Big  management  rollouts  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  big  headaches,  but 
IS  planners  may  consider  turn¬ 
ing  their  strategic  plans  into  tac¬ 
tical  ones  to  handle  year  2000 
problems,  said  Chip  Gliedman, 
an  analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“Just  implement  point  prod¬ 
ucts  for  audit,  remote  control 
and  software  distribution,  or 
those  pieces  of  a  big  frame¬ 
work,”  Gliedman  said.  “That 
can  immediately  help  you  deal 
with  the  year  2000  issue  out  in 
the  LANs."D 


What  projects  may  be  delayed  or  reduced  to  tackle 
year  2000  compliance? 

73%  Major  application  rollouts 

68%  Network  upgrades 

68%  User  hardware  upgrades 

66%  Server/host  upgrades 

60%  System  software  upgrades  (operating  systems, 
management  tools) 

47%  Development  software  upgrades 
47%  Internet  application  development 

Base:  172  U.S.  IS  managers  out  of  400  who  said  they  were  delaying  or  reducing 
projects;  multiple  responses  allowed 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


IS  mulls  management  priorities  under  year  2000  pressure 
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LOAD  WINDOWS  NT  IN  30  SECONDS 

One  of  the  most  dreaded  and  costly  tasks  in  the  IT 
field  -  besides  fixing  date  fields  -  is  loading  soft¬ 
ware  upgrades  or  suites  on  thousands  of  PCs.  So 
Intelligent  Computer  Solutions  in  Chatsworth,  Calif., 
offers  a  portable,  high-speed  contraption  that,  for 
example,  loads  Windows  95  or  Windows  NT  4.0  on 
to  four  hard  drives  in  about  30  seconds.  The  Image 

Masstor  2000  duplicator 
costs  $3,985.  It  might 
come  in  handy  when 
NT  5.0  arrives. 

The  cure  for  computer  brain  drain? 

Al  Larson,  author  of  Your  Electric  Life  (wwvu. 
cashinonchaos.com/hans),  says  computer  monitors  and 
TVs  produce  a  "downward-flowing  vortex”  of  electrical 
current  that  leaves  users  feeling  drained  and  stressed. 
The  cure:  Place  four  small  "energy  traps"  on  the  moni¬ 
tor  to  convert  the  negative  vortex  into  a  positive  one. 


Digital  archives 


50  YEARS  AGO 

(JUNE  1948) 

■  The  first  computer  that 
can  run  a  program  stored 
in  electronic  memory  is 
created  at  the  University 
of  Manchester  in  England. 
The  Small-Scale  Experi¬ 
mental  Machine  fills  an 
entire  room  and  has  1,024 
bits  of  memory. 

■  Bell  Labs  holds  a  press 
conference  in  New  York 
to  announce  the  invention 
of  the  transistor. 

20  YEARS  AGO 

(JUNE  1978) 

■  Apple  Computer  intro¬ 
duces  Disk  II,  a  5.25-in. 
floppy  disk  drive  that  costs 
$495.  Two  employees 
handle  production,  turning 
out  30  drives  per  day. 

■  Intel  introduces  the  4.77- 
MHz  8086  microprocessor, 
which  has  29,000  transis¬ 
tors,  for  $360. 


A  comfy  “Lapdog"  for  travelers 

The  human  lap  makes  an  inexpensive  yet  unstable  work  surface  for  a 
$5,000  piece  of  machinery.  The  Lapdog,  from  Shaun 
Jackson  Design  (www.sjdesign.com),  is  just  the 
opposite.  It’s  a  padded  carrying  case  that  unfolds 
to  create  a  nonslip  work  surface  for  laptop  PCs. 

The  pockets  can  hold  batteries,  external  devices 
and  diskettes.  The  suggested 
retail  price  is 
$129.95. 


Inside  line 


Security  was  high. . . 


Vice  President  Al  Core  wasn’t  there  this  time,  but  Microsoft’s  se¬ 
curity  team  was  in  overdrive  last  week  at  the  company’s  CEO 
Summit.  The  second  annual  shindig,  where  CEOs  from  about  100 
of  the  world’s  biggest  companies  schmooze  with  CEO  Bill  Cates, 
was  tightly  orchestrated.  Guards  patrolled  hallways,  and  men  with 
earplugs  like  secret  service  agents  questioned  wayward  passers-by 
about  their  destinations  to  make  sure  they  didn’t  get  too  close  to 
the  business  royalty. 

...  but  political  posturing  was  low _ 

At  a  brief  Q&A  at  Microsoft’s  CEO  Summit,  Chairman  Bill  Cates 
refused  to  answer  questions  about  the  antitrust  suit  he’s  fighting 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  20  states.  And  Cates  claimed 
none  of  the  100  or  so  CEOs  in  attendance  even  asked  him  about 
it.  He  also  declined  to  lend  advice  (at  least  publicly)  to  Intel  bud¬ 
dy  Andy  Grove,  who  also  may  soon  face  antitrust  charges  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (see  story,  page  1). 

With  friends  like  these _ 

John  Dillon,  Arbor  Software’s  CEO,  showed  up  as  scheduled  last 
week  at  a  press  conference  held  by  Walker  Interactive  Systems, 
which  runs  its  analysis  applications  on  Arbor’s  multidimensional 
database.  But  just  one  day  earlier,  Arbor  announced  plans  to 
merge  with  Walker  rival  Hyperion  Software  (see  story,  page  8).  Af¬ 
ter  everyone  insisted  they  were  still  friends,  Dillon  said  his  timing 
could  have  been  better.  “If  there  was  any  way  for  us  to  postpone 
the  [Hyperion]  announcement,  we  would  have.  But  we  didn’t  have 
any  choice,”  he  said. 

Now  that's  a  low  blow _ 

Microsoft  came  in  for  a  bit  of  bashing  by  industry  executives  at 
the  Harvard  University  Internet  conference  this  week,  fueled  by 
the  fact  that  Steve  Ballmer,  Microsoft’s  executive  vice  president, 
was  the  only  VIP  who  didn’t  show  up  in  person  but  spoke  via 
cybercast.  “He  was  afraid  it  would  turn  into  The  Jerry  Springer 
Show,  joked  Sun  Microsystems  CEO  Scott  McNealy. 


Drudge  makes  his  presence  felt 


It  isn’t  every  day  you  see  Matt  Drudge,  the  self-described  gossip 
monger,  at  a  Harvard  confab  of  bigwigs  on  the  Internet  and  soci¬ 
ety.  But  the  online  scribe  was  there  last  week  as  a  panelist,  cham¬ 
pioning  news  stories  based  on  a  single  unconfirmed  source  as  he 
chided  mainstream  media  honchos  to  take  one-man  Web  pub¬ 
lishers  like  himself  seriously.  His  spiel  didn’t  win  many  establish¬ 
ment  fans,  however,  and  led  author  and  technology  diva  Esther 
Dyson  to  dismissively  call  Drudge’s  work  “pernicious.” 


Mouse  pointer  art 


Eight  larger-than-life  plastic  sculptures  of  Apple  Computer’s  sig¬ 
nature  icons  —  the  mouse  pointer,  the  hourglass  and  Clarus  the 
dogcow  —  no  longer  greet  visitors  at  the  company's  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  headquarters.  Apple  removed  them  last  week  after  six 
years  in  a  bid  to  change  the  corporate  decor.  But  something  will 
take  their  place  because  the  city  requires  Apple  to  have  public 
art  —  which  the  plastic  icons  apparently  qualified  as  —  in  its 
public  greens.  No  word  yet  on  what.  And  reaction  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  those  items  was  mixed:  Some  liked  the  com¬ 
puter  screen  emblems,  but  others  thought  they  were  just 
tacky. 


How  hot  is  the  encryption  issue?  David  Tennenhouse,  IT  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
was  speaking  at  a  panel  on  Internet  telephony  when  a  ques¬ 
tion  arose  about  securing  Internet-based  phone  calls  with 
encryption.  He  could  only  reply,  “Oh,  no.  Oh,  no.  Not  the  crypto 
thing."  Well,  you  can  send  Computerworld  any  little  thing  or 
news  tip,  big  or  small.  Just  get  in  touch  with  news  editor  Patricia 
Keefe  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com  or  (508)  820-8183. 
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Up  to  400  MHz  Pentium®  II  processor  /  2D/3D  AGP  graphics  /  Integrated  Intel®  10/100  Ethernet  /  From  $1,449 

MONITORS  FROM  $224 

Introducing  the  IBM  PC  300PL.  Alert  on  LAN  technology  allows  it  to  remotely  signal  problems  in  your  network  -  such 
as  tampering  or  system  removal  -  even  when  your  computers  are  powered  down.  So  you  can  solve  network  problems  before 
they  become  crises.  It's  all  about  giving  you  better  control  over  your  network,  and  better  control  over  your  e-business.  This  is 
important.  See  the  affordable  IBM  PC  300PL  at  www.ibm.com/ibmpc  or  give  us  a  call  at  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  4759. 

A 

THE  IBM  PC  300PL  WITH  ALERT  ON  LAN  TECHNOLOGY 
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MHz  denotes  microprocessor  internal  clock  speed  only;  other  factors  may  also  affect  application  performance.  Estimated  reseller  price  to  end  users  for  IBM  PC  300PL  model  6862-18U;  IBM  G42  monitor  with  14'  screen  and  13  2*  viewable  image  starring  at  $224.  monitor 
shown  is  IBM  P72  with  17’  screen  and  16*  viewable  image  starting  at  $599,  certain  features  described  above  are  available  for  an  additional  charge.  Actual  reseller  prices  may  vary.  All  PCs  referenced  in  this  ad  include  an  operating  system  IBM  product  names  are  trademarks 

of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  ©1998  IBM  Corp  All  rights  reserved. 
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Unisys-deployed  Microsoft®  Windows  NT  systems  are  virtually  fail-safe.  So  they're  the  perfect  solution  for  mission-critical  operations  such  as  a  911  dispatch 
system.  Unisys  enterprise-class  servers  feature  redundant  hardware,  intelligent  error  handling,  and  a  choice  of  clustering  solutions.  And  our  expertise  in  creating 
and  supplying  enterprise-class  NT  solutions  remains  exceptional.  That's  why  Microsoft  has  teamed  up  with  Unisys  to  create  the  Unisys/Microsoft  Enterprise 
Partnership— an  alliance  designed  to  help  customers  capitalize  on  NT  as  an  anchor  for  highly  robust  solutions.  Stop  by  our  Web  site  to  find  out  more. 


yi  Corporation  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation 
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www.unisys.com/ent 


